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Tue laws which control the inorganic kingdom and regulate 
the constitution of mineral species, have been too frequently over- 
looked by our nomenclators and system-builders ; while others 
have inconsiderately adopted the notion, that, although in the 
species of animals and plants 


“ God 


Pervades, adjusts, and agitates the whole ;” 


yet in earth and stones, the proofs of method, design, and fitness, 
are too obscure to be discerned. How strikingly illustrative of 
this view of the case is the example of Dr. Paley, when, in the 
first chapter of his “ Natural Theology,” he presents to his readers 
the “ state of the argument!” “In crossing a heath,” he says, 
“suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were asked how 
the stone came to be there; I might possibly answer, that for 
any thing I knew to the contrary, it had lain there for ever; nor 
would it = be very easy to show the absurdity of this 
answer. But suppose I had found awatch upon the ground, and 
it should be inquired how the watch happened to be in that place ; 
I should hardly think of the answer which I had before given— 
that for any thing I knew, the watch might have always been 
there. Yet, why should not this answer serve for the watch as 
well as for the stone? Why is it not as admissible in the second 
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case as in the first? For this reason, and for no other, viz. that, 
when we come to inspect the watch, we perceive (what we could 
not discover in the stone,) that its several parts are framed and 

ut together for a purpose, e.g. that they are so formed and ad- 
justed as to produce motion, and that motion so regulated as to 
point out the hour of the day ; that if the different parts had been 
differently shaped from what they are, of a different size from 
what they are, or placed after any other manner, or in any other 
order, than that in which they are placed, either no motion at all 
would have been carried on in the machine, or none which would 
have answered the use that is now served by it.” Dr. Paley 
having practised a deception upon himself, attempts by a similar 
process to entrap his readers. The watch is referred to an indi- 
vidual already acquainted with the merits of the instrument, and 
who can suitably descant on the number and adaptation of its 
parts, while the stone is presented to one ignorant of every thing 
concerning it but the injury which it inflicted on his toes. In 
such circumstances the results are not comparable. Had the 
watch been given for inspection to one as ignorant of its construc- 
tion as of the stone, what would have been the determination ? 
Could the mere juxtaposition of the different parts have been 
comprehended? Or is it in the least degree probable, that the 
isochronism of the mere motions of the hands with those of the 
heavenly bodies, would have been either suspected or observed ? 
On the other hand, had the stone been presented to an intelligent 
pean instead of a clown, and let us suppose it a piece of 
quartz (although not so favourable to our purpose as granite or 
limestone) as a mineral of ordinary occurrence ; what language 
would it have spoken? Its rounded or angular form would have 
intimated the remoteness or proximity of its birth-place. The 
ingredients in its composition, silicon and oxygen, could not have 
formed the materials suitable for the construction of the mass, 
unless every-two grains and three-quarters of the former had united 
with one grain of the latter. But with such materials, there are 
certain forces, which, operating according to a uniform rule, do 
fabricate masses, always of the same density, hardness, brittleness, 
and elasticity, and these masses capable of being serviceable to 
man in different stages of his civilization—the aggregations of 
silica constituting the arrow-head, the stone axe, and the gun-flint, 
or, when united with an alkali, furnishing us with masses of glass. 
Viewing all these circumstances in connexion, it would be impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion as equally applicable to the stone, at 
which Paley arrived in reference exclusively to the watch— 
“that there must have existed, at some time, and at some place 
or other, an artificer or artificers, who formed it for the purpose 
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which we find it actually to answer; who comprehended its con- 
struction and designed its use.” 

This unfortunate stumble at the threshold, renders the rea- 
soning in the first chapter of a very valuable work extremely de- 
fective and illogical, and gives but too obvious an indication of a 
state of mind far from prepared for rating highly, or employing 
successfully, the rich stores so admirably suited to the subject, 
which the details of somatology are calculated to furnish. 

We fear there are many who have failed, like the respected 
Divine above referred to, in finding “ sermons in stones,” simply 
because they have never examined the subject, or have con- 
ducted their studies in a wrong direction. Under this impres- 
sion, we trust that the general reader, on rising from the perusal 
of the following remarks, will feel his views of inorganic masses 
somewhat enlarged, and be fully persuaded that every stone has 
its laws of construction. 


* Shall feeble man 
Think it beneath his proud philosophy 
To call for thy assistance ; and pretend 
To frame a world, who cannot frame a clod?” 


The term MINERALOGY is now generally employed to desig- 


nate a branch of natural science, co-ordinate with zoology and 
phytology, and destined to include the various productions of 
the inorganic kingdom, whether these occur in the states 
of airs, Ti uids, or solids. As a science, its first principles 
can scarcely be regarded as established, and the SysTEMS 
which have been presented to the public, as the results of ex- 
perience, and for the guidance of the student, are defective 
in the extreme. Nor is the origin of this unsatisfactory state of 
things to be viewed as of difficult detection, or irremediable. 
The mineralogist seems to have imitated modes of arrangement 
and nomenclature which, however well suited to facilitate the 
progress of zoology and phytology, are, from the difference of cir- 
cumstances, inapplicable to the inorganic kingdom. When a 
naturalist enters upon the examination of a new species of animal 
or plant, he fearlessly proceeds under the conviction that it de- 
rived its origin from a parent, or parents, having a similar form, 
construction, and habits, as itself, and subjected to the influence 
of the same laws of geographical and physical distribution. The 
individuals of the species become developed by growth, reach a 
eriod of maturity, and then exhibit symptoms of decay, followed 
y death. Previous to this catastrophe the embryo of a being 
of similar character has been prepared, and placed in circum- 
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stances favourable for its future increase. Thus, in the organized 
kingdom, do we witness incessant change, and can contemplate 
the living organisms in their different phases, while “ one gene- 
ration a away and another generation cometh.” Besides, ° 
the naturalist, under the guidance of observation alone, can de- 
termine, in general, the necessary data for his processes of classi- 
fication, and proceed unaided to the methodical distribution of 
species. His labours are greatly assisted by finding, from very 
extended experience, that similar external forms and actions cor- 
respond with similar internal organizations. 
n the mineral kingdom there are no arrangements, in the pre- 
sent economy of nature, which can be considered as analogous or 
even comparable with those striking features of species among 
animals and plants. We have no traces of any thing resembling 
parentage, growth, maturity, decay, or death; nothing analogous 
to the physical and geographical distribution of species, and still 
less can we trace any thing corresponding with the universally 
existing, but extremely various modes of reproduction. In short, 
the disagreement in the characters of the organized and inor- 
ganic kingdoms, is just the difference between the living and the 
dead, and hence any attempt at an arrangement of the two groups 
upon one and the same plan must necessarily prove a failure. 
But while the philosophical inquirer, in his attempt to give a 
methodical distribution to mineral species, to assign to the differ- 
ent groups their characteristic qualities, and to establish his rules 
of nomenclature, must cease to imitate the example of the zoologist 
and botanist, he has perhaps little else to regret than his own sim- 
licity in having followed too long in their wake. The moment 
@ declares his independence, and ceases to ape the customs of 
aliens, the highest expectations may be entertained respecting the 
future triumphs of the science. 

Before proceeding farther we may state, that the physiologist 
of the organized kingdom, in attempting, by the aid of the scalpel 
and the microscope, to explore the rudimentary state of animals 
and plants, speedily finds himself involved in the apparently 
inscrutable mysteries of embryology. The physiologist of the 
mineral kingdom, on the other hand, has reached what may be 
termed the “ primordia rerum,” and can in very many cases 
prescribe those conditions on which the formation of mineral 
species — But mineralogists in general, and those of the 
British school in particular, have not laid the foundation of their 
methods on a sufficiently elementary basis—have not followed the 
arrangements which have been observed in the operations of 
nature—and have not succeeded in the production of a system 
founded on fixed principles, universal and applicable. That these 
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statements may be rendered sufficiently obvious, and the claims 
of the philosophy of the science fairly advanced, let us now pro- 
ceed to inquire in what manner a System of Mineralogy ought 
to be framed ; and for this purpose we shall chiefly confine our 
remarks to the illustration of two fundamental points. What,then, 
are the materials out of which mineral species can be constructed ¢ 
and what are the processes to which these materials are subjected 
in order to their constituting mineral species or mineral masses ? 

Entering now on our more immediate duty, and attempting t> 
determine what are the materials out of which mineral species 
can be constructed, we may observe, that this part of the process 
resembles, in many respects, the operations ofa builder of a house. 
He first brings together stones, mortar, wood, slates, and other 
requisite articles, and then he subjects these materials to a par- 
ticular arrangement, and exhibits to us the proof of his skill in a 
beautiful and convenient mansion. To the first part of this pro- 
cess—the determination of the materials necessary, let us now 
advert. 

It would accord with the principles of the ancient philosophy, 
and at the same time be consistent with fact, were we to regard 
the materials now under consideration, as constituted of fire, air, 
earth, and water. But modern experimental philosophy, having 
illustrated by various processes the characteristic properties of 
the various kinds of matter accessible to our research, i. made 
us acquainted with fifty-five substances, termed ELEMENTs, and 
which in their different states of simplicity and combination, of 
gas, liquid, and solid, constitute, not only the materials of the 
mineral masses of the crust of the earth, to an unknown depth, 
but likewise all the organisms of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. The following table exhibits the names of these elements 
and their combining equivalents, (to which we shall shortly re- 
fer,) chiefly in accordance with the one given by Geiger and 
Liebig, in their Handbuch der Chimie, (Heidelberg, 1843,) 
and without recognizing the doubtful ones of didymium, erbium 
and terbium, or being as yet certain respecting the position of 
cerium and latanium ;— 
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TABLE OF ELEMENTARY BODIES IN THE ORDER OF THEIR ATOMIC 
WEIGHTS. 


. Hydrogen, . ‘ 0°125 | 29. Potassium, . ‘ 4°899 
. Carbon, : . 0°764 | 30. Selenium, . . 4°202 
. Lithium, . : 0°803 31. Strontium, . ‘ 5°473 
. Oxygen, . ° 1-000 | 32. Cerium. 
. Boron, ‘ ‘ 1°362 | 33. Latanium. 
. Magnesium, . ; 1583 | 34. Molybdenum, ‘ 5°985 
. Aluminum, . : 1712 35. Rhodium, . ‘ 6514 
. Nitrogen, . ‘ 1:770 | 36. Palladium, . ; 6°659 
. Phosphorus, ‘ 1:961 | 37. Cadmium, . . 6°967 
.- Sulphur, . ‘ 2°012 | 38. Tin, . ; ° 7°353 
. Chlorine, . : 2°213 9. Thorinum, . ‘ 7449 
. Fluorine, . . 2°338 | 40. Iodine, ‘ ‘ 7°897 
.Caleium, ‘ 2°560 | 41. Tellurium, . ‘ 8017 
. Silicon, 3 : 2°773 2. Antimony, . : 8064 
. Sodium, . ‘ 2°909 | 43. Barium, ‘ ; 8°568 
}. Titanium, . ; 3°036 . Vanadium, . : 8°569 
. Glucinum, . ‘ 3°312 5. Bismuth, . . 8°869 
18. Iron, . . ; 3°392 . Columbium, - 115387 
19. Manganese, . ° 3°459 . Tungsten, . .  11°830 
20. Chromium, . ; 3°518 3. Platina, . - 12°3385 
21. Cobalt, . : 3°690 | 49. Iridium, ‘ - 12°335 
22. Nickel, ‘ , 3°697 . Gold, . ; .  12°430 
23. Copper, ° ‘ 3°957 .Osmium, . . 12°445 
24. Yttrium. ° 4-025 . Mercury, . - 12,658 
95.Zin, . . . 4032 | 53.Lead, > . . 12°945 
26. Zirconium, . ‘ 4-202 . Silver, , - 13°516 
27. Arsenic, : . 4-700 | 55. Uranium, . - 27-118 
28. Bromine, . ‘ 4°891 | 





These fifty-five elemenis are regarded as simple substances, or 
consisting of one kind of ponderable matter—an opinion reposing 
on the fact, that they have hitherto resisted all attempts at de- 
composition, or resolution into two or more constituents. These 
elements in their simplest forms, are considered as minute parti- 
cles, points, or atoms, each, according to its elementary nature, 
endowed with specific properties. So minute, indeed, are the 
parts of these elements in their ultimate state of division, in which 
condition they are usually termed atoms, as to elude all our 
powers of inspection, even when aided by the most powerful mi- 
croscopes. Who can see the particles of gold in a solution of 
that metal in aqua regia, or those of common salt when dissolved 
in water? That respected veteran of science, the celebrated 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, has esti- 
mated the bulk of an ultimate particle or atom of lead as less 
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than sspr9n0b0:555-d00th of a cubic inch, and concluded that 
its weight cannot exceed the 315,555,s00-d50th of a grain! Many 
considerations, to which it is unnecessary in this place particu- 
larly to refer, render it probable that the atoms of the elements 
differ from one another, more or less, in form, size, and weight, 
although in the same element they be identical. 

A moment’s reflection will convince us, that with these ele- 
ments no more than fifty-five different kinds of substances could 
be produced, unless mixture or combination shall take place. 
We might have possessed masses of zinc and copper arising from 
the aggregation of the atoms of the respective elements, but 
brass, which is an alloy of the two elements, could not have ex- 
isted. Carbon and iron might have furnished us, the one with 
the diamond, the other with malleable iron; but, unless capable 
of uniting, we would have been destitute of cast-iron and steel. 
In like manner, chlorine and sodium might have existed, but not 
common salt; also carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but neither 
ether, alcohol, nor vinegar. If then, instead of the individuals 
of a species being composed exclusively of one element, it has 
been so arranged by the Supreme Disposer of the dead and the 
living, that two elements can combine, according to a rule, and 
give rise to a third body, with characters essentially different 
from those which have united to compose it ; or, if after two ele- 
ments have combined to form a particular kind of matter, this 
compound could unite in like manner with another element, and 
thus form a new species or substance, it is evident, that there 
may exist by this process of permutation, an innumerable num- 
ber of different sorts of matter, or materials suitable for the con- 
struction of masses, applicable to a vastly greater variety of pur- 
poses.than if the construction of the masses had been limited to 
the fifty-five elementary bodies. Still keeping in view the pre- 
paration of materials merely, for the construction of mineral 
masses, let us now advert to the changes which take place in 
order to furnish the materials, and the laws which regulate these 
wonderful combinations. 

If we take 2:213 grains of chlorine, the number annexed to it 
in the table, and 2°909 grains of sodium, or any other quantities 
of the same ingredients in similar proportions, and place them in 
favourable circumstances, they will combine and form 5°122 
grains of chloride of sodium or common salt, a substance totally 
distinct from the supporter of combustion, chlorine, and the me- 
tallic sodium, the two elements which have been employed ; nor 
can common salt be formed or exist, unless the elements be 
united in such proportions. If we take 2°213 grains of chlorine as 
before, and 4:399 grains of potassium, and place them so as to 
enter into combination, chloride of potassium will be the result, 
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as different from its components as we know common salt to be. 
Here, then, unequal weights of sodium and potassium are requir- 
ed, in order to saturate or neutralize the same weight of chlorine, 
causing it to change its properties as they yield up their own. 
The saturating powers of sodium and potassium, in reference to 
chlorine, are always as the numbers in the table, or as 2°909 to 
4899. But these relative saturating or equivalent powers, in re- 
ference to chlorine, are likewise preserved in their union with 
any other element. ‘Thus, by the union of 2°909 grains of sodium 
with 1 grain of oxygen, soda is formed; nor can soda exist but 
with such a constitution. In like manner, 4°899 grains of potas- 
sium uniting with 1 grain of oxygen, give birth to potash. In 
both cases, the specific properties of the sodium, potassium, and 
oxygen, disappear, and the resulting salts of soda and potash ex- 
hibit their characteristic peculiarities. It may therefore be con- 
cluded, that when two elementary substances combine to form a 
third kind of matter, they must unite in a certain proportion, 
according to their kinds, and the same matter can only be pro- 
duced by the union of the same ingredients, in the same definite 
proportions. But the same ingredients may combine in different 
a eee In such a case, however, the resultant is a distinct 

ind of matter. Thus, 0°764 of carbon can unite with one of 
oxygen to form carbonic ovide; and the same quantity of carbon 
can unite with twice the quantity of oxygen, but, then, instead of 
carbonic oxide, we have carbonic acid as the produce. In this, 
and other examples, the highest combining quantities are always 
multiples of the lowest number ; unless in those cases in which, 
as a matter of convenience, and to avoid referring to half atoms, 
it is — that two atoms of one body unite with three atoms 
of another. We may add, that these compound materials observe 
the same law of definite and multiple proportions, in combining 
with other substances. Thus, an atom or equivalent of soda, equal 
in weight to the sum of the weights of the combining elements, 
viz., 2°909 + 1 = 3°909, can unite with an equivalent of carbo- 
nic acid, the weight of which is also equal to the sum of the 
weights of its combining elements, viz., 0°764 + 2 = 2°764, and 
the resultant is carbonate of soda. If the quantity of carbonic 
acid be doubled, we have a new compound formed, with peculiar 
properties, viz., bicarbonate of soda. 

We may now advert to the character of the foregoing table as 
comprising, within a small compass, the results of a vast amount 
of profound thought and masterly experiment. Wenzel, Berg- 
man, Richter, and Huggins, paved the way for those splendid ge- 
neralizations which Dalton achieved, and which Wollaston, Thom- 
son, Berzelius, Guy Lussac, Dumas, and others, have illustrated 
and confirmed. A number of ultimate facts have thus been as- 
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certained, and the saturating equivalents determined in numerical 
value, in such a manner, that the great laws of combination now 
stand forth, the honour of the science of chemistry, and the safe 
guide of experimental research. But the numbers in the table 
do more than furnish us with a knowledge of the combining equi- 
valents of the simple substances. They indicate, in the plainest 
manner, that there is no regular gradation in the numbers ex- 
pressive of the combining values, but, on the other hand, a suc- 
cession of abrupt transitions, from one number to another, from 
hydrogen at the one extremity, to uranium at the other, the sa- 
turating power throughout being inversely as the equivalent num- 
ber. In compounds, the multiple proportions which prevail, ex- 
hibit still more abrupt transitions, and furnish us with a demon- 
stration, that the Law of Continuity of Leibnitz, however appli- 
cable to created beings in their relations to time and. space, a 
no place in the workings of the attraction of combination, and that 
the dogma of Linne, “ Natura opifex rerum, saltus non facit,” 
is, like the “ Chain of Being” of Bonnet, little else than a poet’s 
dream. 

In now reviewing the leading features of the ATTRACTION OF 
CoMBINATION, we have two kinds or classes of materials pre- 
sented to our notice—the fifty-five elementary or simple sub- 
stances, and the numerous binary, ternary, or even more compo- 
site bodies, formed by their unions, according to fixed laws. In 
order to effect the purposes of combination, two different kinds of 
matters are required, and these may either be elements, or defi- 
nite compounds, having the requisite affinities. Hence, this kind 
of attraction is essentially heterogeneous. When it has once taken 
place, a resultant, with properties different from its components, 
presents itself, as if a new kind of matter had been created. In- 
deed, a change of property is a peculiar mark of chemical combin- 
ation, as well as the circumstance of resolution into the consti- 
tuting materials being impracticable by mechanical means. 
Whenever definite combination has taken place, the peculiar func- 
tion of this kind of attraction ceases; its purpose has been ac- 
complished, and a vast variety of materials prepared, destined to 
be subjected to various processes of aggregation, and applied, in 
the economy of nature and the service of man, to innumerable 
purposes, for which the mere elementary bodies are not adapted. 

We have now reached a condition in which we are, to some 
extent, prepared to answer the question— What is a chemical spe- 
cies? ‘The preceding remarks lead us to the conclusion, that all 
the fifty-five elementary substances are chemical species, and that 
all the unions of these with one another, in their equivalent pro- 

ortions, are equally entitled to the appellation. It matters not 
in what state a chemical species may occur, as its rank is not 
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thereby changed. The element sulphur is a species, and the same 
species, whether in the solid, liquid, or vaporous state. In like 
manner, the union of one atom or equivalent of hydrogen with 
one atom of oxygen, forms the protoxide of hydrogen, which is a 
species, and the same species, whether it presents itself as ice, 
water, vapour, or in that state of greater density in which it oc- 
curs in some compounds, as hydrat of lime, or hydrous alum, 
and when diffused through sulphuric acid. For, however ditte- 
rent the laws of its masses may be, in the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous states, the laws of its atoms change not. 

In the various operations of chemical unions to which we have 
been referring, nothing has appeared beyond the mere prepara- 
tion of materials, in great numbers, and with various and definite 
properties. Let us now attend to the building operations to which 
these materials are subjected, that we may comprehend the mi- 
neral masses or mineral species which constitute the results. 

We have already stated that the function of the attraction of 
combination has ceased, when union, neutrality, or saturation 
has been produced among two or more distinct elements, agree- 
ably to the laws above referred to ; and hence we can satisfactorily 
assign to the attraction of combination its true position in the 
economy of nature. Other forces, however, exist and are ready 
to operate on the materials thus produced, which have been 
termed the Attractions of Cohesion and Adhesion. When a 
number of chemical particles, or individuals of a chemical species, 
as we may denominate those compounded by the attraction of 
combination, are placed in favou ‘able circumstances, they begin 
to aggregate according to a fived rule. The circumstances which 
favour this result are liberty of motion, and such as solution, fusion, 
or sublimation furnish. The particles, under the influence equi- 
valent to a polar force, take up a fixed position, at determinate 
distances from one another, having always the same number of 
particles, occupying the same space, and thus not being in con- 
tact, are balanced by the antagonist forces of attraction and repul- 
sion. If this attraction of cohesion be not restrained by disturb- 
ing causes, it builds up a solid mass, having a specific internal 
arrangement and a specific external form. The size of the mass 
is influenced by a variety of circumstances, without any other 
corresponding differences. ‘Thus we may have individuals or 
par of quartz, less than a pin’s head, or reaching to the bulk 
of three feet in diameter, and the weight of nearly nine hundred 
pounds. The individuals, thus constructed, exhibit a certain degree 
of density, hardness, elasticity, and other properties of solid masses, 
resisting with a determinate force, all attempts to crush, break, twist, 
or pull them asunder. This kind of attraction differs from that of 
combination, in being essentially homogeneous. It can build up 
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a crystal of sulphur from a number of similar particles of that 
elementary substance, or a crystal of Galena from a number of 
chemical particles of sulphuret of lead, in both cases, the force act- 
ing exclusively on one kind of material. Cohesion differs also 
in not changing the properties of the materials employed, for as 
is the particle, so is the mass. Besides, the whole aggregation is 
destructible by mechanical means. 

It thus appears that the force of ConEston, according to the 
materials employed, regulates structure and form, and manufac- 
tures mineral species. All the idividuals of the same species 
are found to consist of the same ingredients, combined in the 
same proportions, and, when perfect, possessed of the same struc- 
ture and form. 

In the course of those arrangements which thus take place, 
under the influence of the attraction of cohesion, disturbing forces 
operate so powerfully and so frequently, as to produce mineral 
masses, or aggregations of imperfectly formed individuals, in 
much greater abundance than single and perfect crystals. Thus, 
if we attend to the structure and form of a crystal of the mineral 
species, Calcareous Spar, and then examine a piece of granular 
marble, we find that each grain of the latter has a structure 
identical with that of the spar, but the external form has 
not been assumed. Each grain has been a centre of crystal- 
lization around which the force of cohesion has operated, to a 
certain extent, in giving structure, but has been prevented from 
giving form. The individuals, however, are of sufficient size 
to be visible to the eye, and to be capable of having their 
structure demonstrated by mechanical processes. But in com- 
mon limestone, and still more so in chalk and marl, sub- 
stances of similar composition with calcareous spar and marble, 
the individuals are too minute for the detection of the unaided 
eye. But even in the least coherent of these masses, the micro- 
scope helps us to perceive that aggregation has taken place to 
some extent, although far from having attained the limit of its 
function. In like manner, if, after making ourselves acquainted 
with the structure and forms of the mineral species, quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica, we proceed to examine a piece of granite which 
is an aggregate of individuals of these species, we can readily de- 
tect all of them by their structures, or the properties resulting 
therefrom, without finding the trace of a regular external form. 
Now, in order to construct a mineral mass of this description, we 
have not only to keep in view the attraction of combination, in 
providing materials, and the attraction of cohesion exerted. in 
forming the separate individuals of the quartz, felspar, and mica 
species, but the attraction of ADHESION in binding together into a 
durable mass, all the individuals of the three species. This kind 
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of attraction is frequently confounded with that of cohesion, al- 
though possessing attributes sufficiently distinctive. 

In ordinary language, we seldom preserve any distinction be- 
tween separate individuals of a species, and an aggregate of indi- 
viduals constituting a mass, when a single species is under consi- 
deration ; and seldom is language sufficiently precise, even when 
the individuals of several species are concerned. Were we, for 
example, to try the power of an individual or crystal of quartz, to 
resist crushing or pulling, we would have opposed to us the force 
of cohesion, but if we subjected to similar strains a piece of gra- 
nular quartz or sandstone, the opposing force would chiefly con- 
sist of adhesion, or the power by which the grains or individuals 
were held together. In like manner, when considering the resist- 
ance of granite to destructive strains, we are not dealing with co- 
hesion, unless indirectly as it built up the mica, the quartz, and the 
felspar from their respective particles ; but we are opposed by ad- 
hesion, not the power which arranged the structures of the indi- 
viduals, but that which, acting by surfaces, brought these indivi- 
duals nearly into contact, and retains them in their position. 

When here referring to the action of surfaces, we may 
briefly advert to that modification of the attraction of ad- 
hesion, to which Berzelius has given the name of catalysis. 
Many solids have been observed to have the power of attracting 
to the surfaces, gaseous, or vaporous bodies, and exerting upon 
them such a force of condensation as to occasion their decompo- 
sition or chemical union with surrounding agents. Thus, spongy 
platina can so act on hydrogen as to bring it into an incandes- 
cent state, and thereby effect its junction with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere to form vapour. In like manner, a cubic inch of 
charcoal can condense into its substance about ninety cubic in- 
ches of ammoniacal gas, and the same solid can withdraw the 
oxide of lead from its solution in caustic potash, the nitrate of 
silver from caustic ammonia, and lime from lime water. In the 
mineral kingdom, it is probable that catalytic action may have 
aggregated on the surface of a fissure, a number of chemical 
particles of the same or different kinds of matter, which the 
slow action of the corpuscular force above referred to may 
have subsequently manufactured into crystals. The power of 
charcoal to remove colouring matter from liquids has been 
long known, and extensively employed in the arts, and more 
recently the same property has been found to reside in the con- 
tents of amygdaloidal rocks. By means of this material, the 
colouring matter of moss water may be removed—a _circum- 
stance first observed by Robert Thom, Esq., of Ascog, Rothsay, 
and successfully applied by him in the process of filtration for 
domestic purposes. These facts may contribute towards an ex- 
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planation of that extended distribution of bituminous matter 
through many rocks and mineral species, which some of the 
views entertained respecting the manner of their formation would 
not have led us to expect. The power which liquids possess of 
absorbing gases, without chemical combination resulting, may 
here be regarded as an analogous phenomenon. Water, for in- 
stance, can absorb about a twentieth of its bulk of atmospheric 
air, transfer it to the depths of seas and lakes, by the process of 
diffusion, for the respiration of animals; while in anotlter direc- 
tion it is conveyed, for various catalytic and analytic purposes, 
through the crust of the earth during the progress of rain water 
to form springs. F 

Having thus taken notice of the elements from which minerals 
are constituted—the processes performed so as to multiply mate- 
rials,—the building up of individuals with a definite structure 
and form, and the other operations of aggregation exhibited in 
the inorganic kingdom, we shall now advert to those methods 
which authors of works on mineralogy have employed to unfold 
the history of Minera Species. Without entering into any 
minuteness of detail, we may regard treatises on mineralogy 
as intended either to aid the student in the discriminction of 
species, or to exhibit their arrangement according to those afti- 
nities which exercise the greatest amount of influence. By at- 
tempting the union of these two objects, or by not keeping in 
view their essentially distinctive characters, many systems of mi- 
neralogy exhibit a confusion and the want of a pervading princi- 
ple, to such a degree, as to create an aversion to the science 
instead of encouraging its cultivation. 

The first successful attempt to aid the student in the diserimin- 
ation of species, in this country, ee in the Manual of Mi- 
neralogy of Aiken, (1814.) In this work, the separating and 
distinctive characters are steadily kept in view, and the student, 
with a specimen under examination, could proceed to pass by 
those species to which it could not belong, until he arrived at the 
one to which it should be referred. In the previous publications 
of Woodward, Da Costa, Kirwan, Schmeisser, and Jameson, the 
discrimination of species could only be effected by the laborious 
process of comparing the specimen with the description of four 
or five hundred minerals, until a probability was reached that 
the inquirer had found the name he was in search of. The cha- 
racters of the genera or families, were of so vague and indefinite 
a sort, that the student never could feel assured that he was in 
the right road, and while trying to determine the species was fre- 
quently in doubts ea even the genus. In illustration of this 
vagueness of the marks of leading groups, let us look at the charac- 
ters of the siliceous genus, which we haye taken at random from 
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Schmeisser’s Mineralogy, an excellent book in its day, noting in 
italics the meaningless or doubtful terms :—“ The substances 
which are included under this genus, and particularly in the first 
part, exhibit mostly a vitreous appearance, possess a high degree 
of hardness, and for the most part a great degree of transparency ; 
they are scarcely attected by any other acid than the fluoric. They 
are generally — of siliceous, argillaceous, and a little cal- 
careous earth, and oxyde of iron ; they seldom contain oxyde of 
other métals, or baryt earth. Most of them strike fire with steel. 
The first part includes chiefly the stones which are classed with 
the gems, and which are almost all electric, though in different 
degrees.” The student, in perusing such discriminating charac- 
ters, could not avoid becoming distrustful of his safety, amidst 
such a formidable array of modifying terms, as mostly, scarcely, 
generally, or chiefly, and such like. But, in justice to this author, 
we must add, that he has recorded many judicious and useful re- 
marks in his “Method for examining Minerals,” with which he 
concludes his work. By the judicious employment of external 
characters along with physical and chemical properties, Mr. 
Aiken’s labours, however, must have aided, in no ordinary degree, 
the progress of the student, and rendered him comparatiy ely in- 
dependent of teachers and collectors. 

The rapid progress of chemistry, about this period, and the 
more careful discrimination of species, in that science, could not 
fail to aid, powerfully, those who were anxiously endeavouring 
to extend the limits of mineralogical science, and consequently 
those who were devoting themselves to the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of its boundaries. Accordingly, we find the powerful mind 
of a Berzelius haying its energies directed to the means of dis- 
criminating mineral species by the aid of the blow-pipe. While, 
more recently, Professor Kobell of Munich has laid the student 
under the greatest obligations by the publication of his “ Tafeln 
zur Bestimmung der Mineralien,” an English translation of 
which appeared ‘three years ago in Griffin’s scientific miscellany, 
under the title “ Instructions for the Discrimination of Minerals, 
by Simple Chemical Experiments.” We dismiss, however, the 
subject of the means to be employed in learning the name of a 
mineral in order to reach all that is known of its history, by 
remarking, that the process is distinct in its very nature from 
the methodical distribution of species, and ought to be culti- 
vated and studied as a useful, nay, indispensable, instrument, 
but still as nothing beyond an auxiliary towards the higher 
object of classification. 

In the organized kingdoms of nature we meet with certain 
forms and corres onding actions, which aid us in the arrange- 
ment of the species into ) divi isions, families, classes, orders, and 
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genera, or into groups of primary and secondary rank. Thus 
among animals, we have the great divisions of Vertebrate and 
Invertebrate, and these capable of subdivision by the help of ex- 
ternal characters which are co-ordinate with modifications of in- 
ternal structure. Again, in the vegetable kingdom, we have 
the great divisions of Vascular and Cellular, and the subordinate 
groups of exogens, endogens, and acrogens. It is nevertheless 
true, that we do not find the various parts of animals and plants 
undergoing their developments at a co-ordinate rate, nor when 
we find one organ in a plant or animal, very imperfect and 
greatly reduced in structure and function, can we venture to in- 
fer that the other organs will be found equally modified. By 
considering this irregularity, or want of co-ordinate development, 
it has been maintained, and on good grounds, that, by the light 
of anatomy and physiology, there should, in addition to the 
single one, founded on the general subordination of characters, 
be as many other systems as there are organs admitting of clas- 
sifications, by exhibiting various shades of difference. But with- 
out entering on this rather abstruse subject, we may rest satis- 
fied with stating, that, by the help of an acquaintance with the 
living principle, the classification of organisms can be effected so 
satisfactorily, that the zoologist and botanist can boast of the 
value of their systems of methodical distribution, in a manner 
which it would be dangerous for the mineralogist to imitate. 
But let us inquire to what extent minerals may be classified, 
and what are those principles which ought to guide us in the 
execution of the task. 

The author of the “ System of Mineralogy,” the title of 
which is placed at the head of this article, appears to be so fully 
pel of the necessity of furnishing the student of minera- 
logy with helps from all quarters, that he has given within a 
moderate compass, not one, but several systems, and has occu- 
vied a broader basis, than is exhibited in any treatise on the sub- 
ject of which our language can boast. 

When the materials of a mineral species have been prepared 
by the attraction of combination, and placed in circumstances 
favourable to the operations of the attraction of cohesion, a solid 
bounded by plane surfaces, meeting at definite angles, or a cry- 
stal, is the result. But the character of the crystal depends on 
the materials out of which it has been constituted, so that, in 
general, a knowledge of the materials enables us to predicate 
respecting the crystal, while the specific character of the crystal 
gives satisfactory indications of its constitution. Mr. Dana, 
under the influence of these truths, and viewing crystals as per- 
fect individuals of the mineral kingdom, proceeds, in the first 
place, to the elucidation of the CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC SYSTEM OF 
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MINERALOGY, by entering into many useful details of a truly in- 
teresting subject. 

Mr. Dean's attention is in the first place occupied with cry- 
stallography, as introductory to the more interesting branches of 
the subject, which he has treated of under the respective heads 
of Crystallogeny, and Practical Crystallography. He defines a 
crystal to be “ an inorganic solid, bounded by plain surfaces sym- 
metrically arranged, and possessing a homogeneous structure.” 
This perfect symmetry in the disposition of the planes, is the 
foundation of the universal law of “ corresponding faces, in cry- 
stals of the same mineral, giving, on measurement, the same angle 
of inclination.” In consequence of this regularity of form, it was 
early imagined that the shape of the rudimentary particles, em- 

loyed in the building of a crystal, must regulate the final out- 
he exhibited, and a phraseology was speedily introduced which 
had a reference to such a notion. If the primary form did not 
mean the shape of the chemical particles, before cohesion had 
operated upon them, it expressed that of a minute mass after 
aggregation had proceeded a short way in the building process. 
This view is justified by the general occurrence of “ the same 
mineral presenting uniformly the same primary form as the 
basis of its crystallization, and when crystallized, exhibiting this 
primary, or some secondary to it.” Hence “ the primary form 
of a mineral is invariable in its interfacial angles, and in the in- 
terfacial angles of corresponding secondary planes.” Our author 
enumerates fourteen primary forms, which are either prisms, 
octohedrons, or dodecahedrons, and by contemplating the lines 
which are considered as the axes of these forms, he distributes 
them into six systems of crystallization, unnecessarily, however, 
in our opinion, changing the terms of Mohs, which had been 
rendered tolerably familiar to the English reader by the labours 
of Haidinger and Jameson. 

Our author having described the primary forms, and the se- 
condary modifications of crystals, and having stated the leading 
facts of isomorphism and dimorphism, adds a very interesting 
chapter on the irregularities of crystals, the materials of which 
have been chiefly derived from the writings of Naumann. These 
descriptive statements, together with some additional remarks on 
the determination of primary forms and compound crystalline 
structures, bring us to that portion of his work which he has termed 
erystallogeny. Hews, after giving an account of the notions enter- 
tained by Hauy and Wollaston, (omitting, however, all reference to 
the early speculations of Hooke,) respecting the rudimentary par- 
ticles or molecules of crystals, he proceeds to observe, that “ the 
ordinary attraction of cohesion has been considered adequate to 
produce the union of molecules in the constructionof crystals. This 
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attraction acts, however, in every direction, from the centre of the 
particle, and, as it will cause an addition of particles in no fixed 
direction, must invariably produce a spherical solid. Proof of 
this fact is observed in every drop of water or globule of mercury, 
whose sphericity results from this kind of attraction. To form 
solids, bounded by a definite number of surfaces, there must be a 
definite number of directions for the exertion of the attraction. If 
attraction is exerted in but one direction, the particles will unite 
only in this direction, and by their union will form only a single 
line of spheres; exertion in two directions will, in a similar man- 
ner, produce a figure of two dimensions only, that is, a plane ; 
in three directions, a figure of three dimensions, or a solid bounded 
hy six faces, as the cubic. or the construction of a prism it is 
therefore necessary that the mutual attraction of the particles 
be exerted in their fixed directions in each molecule. These 
fixed directions may be denominated axes, and their extremities 
poles, the one north, the other south. In each instance, the 
axes connect the centres of the faces of tlie prism, for action in 
these directions only can produce solids similar to the prism. 
The attraction within a molecule is not supposed to be confined 
to the extremities of the axes; on the contrary, every portion of 
the surface exerts attraction. But the attraction is strongest at 
the poles and weakest at points equidistant between them.” We 
have quoted these remarks, not on account of any novelty of fact or 
illustration, but for the purpose of pointing out the indistinctness 
of the conceptions entertained regarding the forces of aggrega- 
tion. Ifwe attend to the fact, that in solids the particles attract at 
certain points, then these attractions produce on the particles their 
fixedness of position ; while in liquids attraction prevails equally 
at all points of the particles, and hence sphericity is the only 
proof of equilibrium. If the aggregating force, which we have 
previously recognized as adhesion, be dealing with grains or ru- 
dimentary crystals, then an amorphous solid, destitute of regular 
structure, will be the result. faked, mere increase by the con- 
tact of surfaces, whether of similar or dissimilar kind of matter, 
is the final action of adhesion, as the formation of a crystal is 
that of cohesion. It is not, however, to be concealed that there 
is a sort of transition from the fixedness of homogeneous particles 
by cohesion on the one hand, and the mobility of liquid masses 
on the other, by means of malleable and viscid bodies. 

Much light has been thrown on the rudimentary character of 
the chemical particles employed by cohesion in the construction 
of crystals, by the discovery that certain substances may replace 
one another in the constitution of crystals, without producing a 
change in the form. But it is seldom that the identity is com- 
plete, even in the so-called isomorphous crystals, so that the term 
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plesiomorphous (nearly of the same shape) is generally substi- 
tuted. In considering these bodies, we may assume that the 
bulks of the chemical particles are equal, or render it probable 
that they are so by observing the similarity of results when we 
divide the atomic weight of each by its specific gravity. But 
other qualities must be similar. They may be supposed to pos- 
sess the same forms, otherwise they could not be symmetrically 
built up. The axes likewise would require to be similar in their 
arrangement; and, although connected with different sorts of 
matter, or chemical particles, to have attractive and repulsive 
forces similar in kind and in degree. How far the consideration 
that these aggregations may be viewed as mixtures, and, failing 
this, how far plesiomorphism serves to remove the difficulties 
connected with the above startling assumptions, need not occupy 
us at present. Dimorphism, or the property of similar ingredi- 
ents exhibiting two distinct crystalline forms, has served in no 
ordinary degree to perplex the crystallographer. This case occurs 
with simple and compound bodies, as a td and carbonate of 
lime. The experiments hitherto performed seem to justify the 
conclusion that this twofold arrangement of the same kind of 
particles is dependent on the temperature at which the aggrega- 
tion has taken place. Thus, sulphur exhibits two forms, when 
crystallized from fusion and from solution, and bicarbonate of 
lime, evaporated with a low and a higher temperature, will be 
found to yield calcareous spar and arragonite. In this latter 
case, two minerals are obtained, which not only differ in their 
crystallizations, but in their hardness and density, while agree- 
ing in chemical constitution. 

Our author, after offering some remarks on “ practical erystal- 
logeny,” a portion of his subject which should have been present- 
ed for the consideration of the reader in an earlier part of the 
treatise, proceeds to notice the “ physical properties of minerals,” 
dedicating the first chapter to “characters depending on light.” 
Here, however, we find little beyond commonplace notices as to 
colour, lustre, diaphaneity, and refraction. This last branch of 
the subject occupies little more than a page, in which there is 
not even a reference to those important laws, developed by the 
industry and sagacity of Sir David Brewster, and which have 
contributed so much to the extension of our knowledge of the 
intimate structure of crystallized bodies. 

Our author having discussed what may be considered prelimin- 
ary matter, furnishes us with three systems of mineralogy, two 
of which, the crystallographic and non-crystallographic, he terms 
artificial systems, and the third a natural method. In our opi- 
nion, these terms are both transposed and misapplied; and in 
particular, we may remark, that the one which is termed the 
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natural method is so thoroughly artificial, that we feel some de- 
ree of surprise at the claims which have been advanced in its 
favour. 
The crystallographic system depending on crystalline forms, 
is distributed into the six classes of primary forms to which we 
have already alluded. These are groups of natural forms, which, 
in consequence, give, in many cases, satisfactory indications of 
related structures, and specific actions on light and heat. But 
this method is not followed out as it should have been, consider- 
ing the importance which is attached to this high department of 
the science. Thus in the first class, denominated MONOMETRICA, 
our author includes the three primary forms; the cube, the octahe- 
dron, and the dodecahedron. But his subdivisions or sections, in- 
stead of being occupied with these forms, depend on the ustre being 
metallic or unmetallic. These forms may, indeed, be considered 
as lost sight of, and the species occupy their places in the sec- 
tions depending on their relative degrees of hardness. By add- 
ing notices of specific gravity, colour, &c. our author has attempt- 
ed, in a peculiar manner, to manufacture a system of “ Determi- 
native Mineralogy,” which we fear will not prove particularly 
useful to the student. Had he, in the first instance, given a 
“Table of the Primary Forms of Minerals, arranged according 
to their Classes,” similar to the one in the “ Crystallography” of 
Brooke, a natural system would have been established, and we 
may add a useful one. And if, in the same arranged form, tables 
of hardness and density had been presented to the reader, two 
other natural methods of classification would have been given, 
— of co-ordinate importance. But we object to the crystal- 
ographic system, as a natural method, in the highest sense of the 
term, because it does not bring together, in many cases, species 
which have numerous intimate relations, while it places in proxi- 
mity, species which have few points of resemblance. Thus, by the 
crystallographic method, the fine mineral analcime, which claims 
a cube for its primary, is far removed from mosotype or natrolite, 
which possesses the form of a right rhombic prism, while com- 
mon salt, the chloride of sodium, must range in the same group 
with native copper. These incongruities seem to be unavoidable 
in all attempts at a single natural method, and might be in a great 
measure overlooked, did not other objections present themselves 
of no ordinary magnitude. Mineral species seldom occur crystal- 
lized, when compared with their commonness in the amorphous 
state; and even when they have assumed their regular form, they 
but too frequently include considerable quantities of foreign mat- 
ter, unless when of a small size, and produced under very favour- 
able circumstances. Of the crystallographic system, our author 
declares— ; : 
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“ Excepting the purpose for which it is instituted—the determina- 
tion of the names (! ) of minerals—it subserves no important end to 
the mineralogist ; on the contrary, it brings together species the most 
unlike, and separates those most closely allied.” 


The system of “ Determinative Mineralogy,” founded on the 
crystallization of minerals, is followed by another discriminative 
system, independent of crystallization. We have here three 
classes, with a few subordinate divisions, but little calculated to 
assist the solitary student in his labours. In proof of this rather 
severe remark, we may state, that the second class in which the 
gravity is above 1:8, and the minerals are tasteless, we have two 
sections— 1. Lustre unmetallic ; 2. Lustre metallic. The first 
section is subdivided into those minerals which have a streak- 
white or grayish-white, and such as have the streak coloured ; 
adding, in reference to the last characteristic, “ a few of the spe- 
cies have present, in their different varieties, sometimes a white, 
and in others a coloured streak, and consequently may be found 
in each of these subsections.” Now, inthe subdivision with the 
“ streak white or grayish-white,” we have 235 minerals without 


subordinate grouping, and yet this is termed discriminative mine- 
ralogy! It is true, that by the help of the separate tables of 
hardness, density, and characters before the blowpipe, the student 


may stumble on, ‘and perhaps reach his object, while he cannot 
feel any great obligations to those who, professing to direct him 
in his course, have given him few mile-stones to tell him how far 
he has adv anced, or how much of the j journey is yet before him. 
Our author, after giving us these two discriminative systems, con- 
demns them indirectly in the following sensible remarks— 


“ That trial should first be made with a file, or the point of a knife ; 
the determination of the specific gravity should follow, if an instrument 
is at hand; next a drop of a dilute acid, or a strong acid, to ascer- 
tain whether a jelly may be formed; then the blowpipe, without and 
with reagents. By these simple means, and the use of the tabies given 
in the preceding” pages, after thoroughly studying the elements of the 
science, there will be found little difficulty in arriving at the names of 
the species. Crystallography affords very essential aid, and the im- 
portance of attending to its principles, and working them out with 
models and actual cry ystals, cannot be too strongly urged upon the stu- 
dent.” 


We have passed over a good deal of useful information re- 
ecting the usual methods of Ftaking the densities of minerals, and 
Siacaing their character by a blowpipe, because possessing no 
veculiar interest, that we may notice, at some length, what may 
& considered as ‘constituting ‘the essential part of ‘the work, and 
which bears the title of “ Descri iptive Mineralogy,” having pre- 
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fixed to it “ A tabular view of the natural classification of mine- 
rals.”” The author evidently labours under the delusion, so very 
common among a certain class of zoologists and botanists, that 
there is but one natural method, and to comprehend but very in- 
distinctly what a natural system really means, even although the 
following remarks are presented to the reader :— 


“ The natural system is a transcript of nature, and consists of those 
family a into which the species natur: uly fall. In making 
out such a classification, instead of conforming the whole to certain 
assumed principles, the various aflinities of the species are first ascer- 
tained, by studying out all their peculiarities and resemblances, and 
from these the principles of the system are deduced. There should 
be no forced unions to suit preconceived ideas, but only such associa- 
tions as nature herself suggests.” 


Now, let us see “ those family groupings into which the species 
naturally fall.” The three primary classes are characterized as 
follows :— 


*“ Class I. Gravity under 3:8. Fluid or soluble. No bituminous 
odour. Taste of solid individuals, acid alkaline or saline.—Class IT. 
Gravity above 1°8. Insoluble.—Class III. Gravity under 1°8.  Re- 
sinous or carbonaceous. Combustible.” 


It would be a useless expenditure of words, to prove that this 
so-called natural method is essentially artificial, for a single 
glance at the characters of the classes will suffice. Nor, if the 
inferior divisions of the system be inspected, will the “ family 
groupings” be found possessed of higher pretensions. Thus, we 
have sulphuretted hydrogen and azote placed together! Both, 
indeed, are gaseous and colourless, and both are found in mineral 
waters ; but no one will be bold enough to assert that “ the va- 
rious affinities of the species” have been kept in view, when we 
find the one a compound, the other elementary. Besides, the 
one “ burns with a pale bluish flame,” the other “ extinguishes a 
lighted candle introduced into it, and is destructive to life, 
this recorded as a distinctive character ;”) the density of the one 
is 1:1912, of the other 9757; the one “in odour and taste 
similar to putrescent eggs,” the other “ inodorous and tasteless.” 

There can be no doubt that there are certain minerals which 
present in their general appearance what may be termed a family 
likeness, and have on that account received a family name. Such 
is the group of minerals known familiarly as Spars. Let us ima- 
gine fragments of crystals of the four following minerals to be 
laid before us, viz. : carbonate of lime, sulphate of barytes, albite, 
and chloride of sodium. Natural History, occupied with appear- 
ances, would pronounce these minerals as having an obvious 
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affinity. But in this natural method they are found in different 
orders, and even in different classes ; and these orders so vaguely 
characterized, that it is impossible to say where a mineral should 
be placed. Let us compare the order Barytinea of our author, 
which includes the sulphate of barytes, with that of chalicinea 
containing the albite. 

“ Ord. 11. Barytinea. Hardness = 2—6 Gravity = 3— 8°1. 
Lustre unmetallic. Ord. V. Chalicinea. Hardness = 2—7. Gra- 
vity = 2°6—4. Lustre unmetallic. Streak uncoloured.” 

These orders are characterized by the aid of physical characters, 
but they are such as furnish very imperfect indications of affini- 
ties, if they can be said to aid us at all in the matter. But while 
the system is radically defective, the descriptions are very care- 
fully drawn up and abound in crystallographic details, illustrated 
by figures derived from several sources. We take as an example, 
and at random, his account of Vanadinite, (or as the author La- 
tinises—cronalus vanadiferus,) or vanadate of lead. 

** VANADINITE. 

* Primary form, a hexagonal prism—occurs mostly in implanted glo- 
bules or incrustations. 

“H, == 2°75. gr. = 6°6623 — 7:23. Lustre of surface of fracture 
resinous. Streak white or yellowish. Color, light brownish, yellow, 
straw-yellow, reddish-brown. Subtranslucent—opaque. Jracture even, 
or flat conchoidal, brittle. 

* Composition, according to Berzelius, chloride of lead 25°33, vana- 
date of lead 74, hydrous oxide of lead 0°67, (Mexican variety.) Dr. 
R. D. Thomson obtained chlorine 2-446, lead 7-063, protoxide of lead 
66°326, vanadie acid 23.436, peroxide of iron and silica 0°163, = 
99°434. 

‘“‘ Before the blowpipe, in a pair of forceps, it fuses, and retains its 
yellow colour on cooling; if kept some time in fusion, however, it 
changes into a steel gray porous mass, which, upon charcoal, yields 
globules of metallic lead. On charcoal it fuses with much frothing 
into a bead, resembling the original assay. It forms green solutions 
with the sulphuric and muriatic acids, and a beautiful yellow solution 
with nitric acid.” 

“Obs. This mineral was first discovered at Zimpan in Mexico, by 
Del Rio. It has since been obtained among some of the old workings 
at Wanlockhead, Dumfriesshire, where it occurs in small globular 
masses, sprinkled over calamine, or forming thin coatings on the sur- 
face of that mineral, and also in hexagonal crystals.” 

“'T, Damour has described a ‘ Zinciferous and cupriferous vanadate of 
lead, (Ann. des M. xi. 161. 1837,) which is probably a mechanical 
mixture of this species with the oxides of zinc and copper. It contains 
6°345 of the former, and 2960 of the latter.” 


We do not consider Mr. Dana as peculiarly culpable, for having 
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adopted this natural method, unsatisfactory though it be, in its 
principles and arrangements, because the blame of forming it 
rests elsewhere. The commanding influence which Linnzus ex- 
ercised in all the departments of Natural History, gave to his 
attempts to construct a Mineral System, an authority which pre- 
vailed for many years. He distributed (1770) the subjects of 
the inorganic kingdom into three classes—-Petrae, Minerae, et 
Fossilia. Wallerius (1747) had succeeded in improving some 
of the previously published syséems of the illustrious Swede, who 
unfortunately refused to adopt them. Neither did he follow 
the greatly superior system of Woltersdorf, (1748,) in which 
minerals are divided into Terre, Lapides, Salia, Bitumina, Semi- 
metalla, et Metalla. For many years, these rude methods of “ fa- 
mily grouping” from external characters, were more or less tamely 
submitted to. Dr. Walker, the illustrious predecessor of the pre- 
sent occupant of the Chair of Natural History in Edinburgh, at 
last took a larger view of the subject, and in his classes Fossilium, 
(1787,) instituted, under the three Linnean divisions, nineteen 
classes depending on characters derived from appearance, struc- 
ture, and composition. Had not particular circumstances pre- 
vented this careful observer from publishing his descriptions of 
species, the science of Mineralogy would have occupied amongst 
us, by his means, a more distinguished place than it at present 
can boast of. In the systems of Kirwan and Schmeisser, greater 
attention, in the grouping, was paid to the chemical constitution 
of minerals, and an approximation made towards the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth that chemical and mincral species are identical. 

The labours of Black, Lavoisier, and Priestley, led to a reform 
in chemical science, and the more careful discrimination of che- 
mical species ; and as many of these species occur in nature, the 
progress of chemistry, accelerated at a corresponding rate, the 
true knowledge of minerals. This became speedily apparent by 
the approximation to a chemical method in the systems of Brog- 
niart, Karsten, Hauy, and even Werner. In this country, the 
system of the Friburgh mineralogist was promulgated by his ad- 
miring pupil, Professor Jameson, but who, in the second edition 
of his “ System of Mineralogy,” was obviously forsaking the na- 
tural history method of his master and leaning more decidedly 
to a chemical method. Mohs, the illustrious successor of Wer- 
ner, directed the energies of an acute mind to the framing of a 
new natural method. ‘This system, Mr. Haidinger very success- 
fully introduced to the notice of the English reader, and Professor 
Jameson, unfortunately, as we think for the interests of science, 
and his own reputation, instead of embracing fully a chemical 
system, renounced the approximation merits of the system of 
Werner, and gave his powerful influence to the promulgation of 
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the system of his successor. This method is a strange compound 
of discriminative and systematical mineralogy, and which Mr. 
Dana has thought proper to embrace. We trust, however, in 
the next edition of his work, to see the “ Chemical Method” oc- 
cupying its proper place—a sytem on which we shall now offer a 
ew remarks. 

If we pass over the benefits which the science of mineralogy 
derived from the reference to species in works on chemistry, we 
may consider the attempt of Berzelius to establish a “System of 
Chemical Mineralogy” as the first great movement in a definite 
direction. He assumed the identity of chemical and mineralogi- 
cal species. He likewise assumed that the different elementary 
bodies possessed an inherent electrical state, being cither positive 
or negative. Under the influence of these views, he made the 
order of arrangement to depend on the electro-chemical properties 
of the elements, proceeding from the most electro-negative oxygen, 
to the most electro-positive potassium. Each element in this 
system forms a separate family, including all its combinations 
with other bodies which are electro-negative with respect to it. 
These families are divided into orders according to the different 
electro-negative bodies with which the electro-positive may be- 
come combined. The elements themselves are formed into three 
classes—oxygen, simple combustibles, and metals. 


We have, in this system of Berzelius, a reason assigned why 
one species occupies the first place in the system, another the last, 
and why the other _— occupy their respective definite posi- 


tions. This single character, unknown in previous systems, is cer- 
tainly avery strong recommendation in its favour,and would justify 
us in adhering to it, even in opposition to tolerably strong objec- 
tions which might be urged against some of its details. But the 
foundation of the system is insecure. The electro-chemical state 
of a body depends on the circumstances in which it is placed, and 
cannot be regarded as an inherent or natural quality ; although it 
may be granted that every body has a greater tendency, in ordinary 
circumstances, to assume one kind of electricity rather than another. 
Thus sulphur, in separating from oxygen, is in an electro-positive 
state, but when separating from hydrogen it is electro-negative. 
When tin and copper are placed in acid solutions, the former is 
positive, the latter negative. But if the same metals be immersed 
In a solution of ammonia, the copper will be positive, and the tin 
negative. If copper and lead be put into strong nitric acid, 
the copper will be positive, but if the acid be in a diluted state, 
then the lead will be positive. In these two cases the facility of 
decomposition determines the electrical state of the electrodes, 
not any inherent electric energy. In the cases of decomposition, 
there are many circumstances which intimate that the electrical 
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relations of bodies are subject to striking variations, or that they 
are influenced by agents in such a manner as to be sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative. Thus, if we pass a current of 
hydrogen over heated oxide of iron, the oxygen is withdrawn 
from the metal, and water is generated; but if w atery vapour be 
passed over heated iron, the « oxygen unites with the metal, and 
the hydrogen is set free. Again, if we pour an excess of nitric 
acid on chloride of sodium, and heat the mixture, nitrate of soda 
will be produced ; and if we reverse the process, by pouring an 
excess of hydrochloric acid on the nitrate of soda, chloride of so- 
dium will be the result. It is impossible, therefore, from the va- 
riableness of the electrical condition of bodies to admit, as a lead- 
ing principle in chemical mineralogy, the more or less electro-ne- 
gativ e or clectro-positiy e states of the elementary bodies, however 
usefal the distinction may be in studying the composition of species. 
We may even observe, that our ordin: ary tables of Affinities are 
nothing more than tables of Decomposition, and cannot be viewed 
as invariable equivalent attractions. 

The chemical system of mineralogy proposed by Dr. Thomson 
is unlike the one on which we have been animadverting, because 
there is no recognized principle, assigning the different element- 
ary bodies the order of their precedence, however valuable the 
individual descriptions may be. He arranges minerals into three 
classes :—1. Acid bases. 2. Alkaline bases. 3. Neutral bases. 

*“ The first class comprehends those bodies which become acids 
when combined with oxygen; the second, those which become alkalies 
when united to the same substances; and the third, those bodies which 
are never found in nature united to oxygen, but only united to other 
bases, whether acid or alkaline.” . 

This classification having respect to acids and bases, is one in 
a great measure arbitrary, and. in its subdivisions into genera, 
according to the elementary bodies, whether they act the part of 
acids or alkalies, there is no rule observed, either having respect 
to electrical energies or chemical equivaler nts. 

Mr. Dana, in the work before us, likewise furnishes the reader 
with a chemical classification of minerals, in which he has the 
following classes :—1. Gases and liquids.—2. Acids.—3. Com- 
pounds of the alkalies and earths with the sapid acids.—4. Earthy 
minerals.—5. Metals and metallic ores.—6. Sulphur.—7. Resins 
and coal. There is here, as in Dr, Thomson’s arrangement, the 
absence of any fixed principle regulating the position of the ele- 
ments in the system. But, in justice, we must add, that in giving 
the constitution of minerals by the aid of symbols, he has contri- 
buted much useful information not generally accessible to the 
English reader. He acknowledges himself’ as greatly indebted 
to the labours of Rammelsberg for the supply of materials. This 
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author, in his “ Handwérterbuch des Chemischen theils der 
Mineralogie,” Berlin, 1841, and “ Erstes Supplement,” ib. 1843, 
has collected a great amount of valuable information, from many 
sources, illustrative of the chemical history of mineral species. 
Instead of giving to his materials a methodical distribution, he 
has preferred the alphabetical order, as the most convenient for 
his purpose, giving, however, at the close of the volume, a very 
interesting “ Ubersight der Formeln der Silicate.” In this, he 
classifies all the minerals having Siiica in their composition, 
giving to them a distribution dependent on the number of bases 
and the atoms of oxygen in their composition, while he employs 
the twofold subdivision of anhydrous and hydreus fen: sic 

lan which Kobell adopted in his Grunziige der Mineralogie, 

iirnberg, 1838. 

We might have referred to many other treatises on chemical 
mineralogy, which abound with defects similar to those we have 
ventured to point out ; such are, however, either destitute of a re- 
gulating principle, or a discriminative has been mistaken for a 
methodical arrangement. But by this time the reader is perhaps 
prepared to ask, is it practicable to frame a system having a fixed 
principle, so applicable as to enable us to assign to each mineral 
species its particular place? A little reflection will convince us, 
that, if we assume mineral and chemical species to be identical, 
then the arrangement of the species, according to the numbers 
and atomic weights of the elements of which they consist, would 
fulfil every desirable condition. We may at the same time no- 
tice in passing, that the quantity of electricity connected with any 
elementary matter is as truly indicated by the table of atomic 
weights as the saturating power, electro-chemical equivalents co- 
inciding with ordinary chemical equivalents. 

Taking, then, the chemical equivalents, or atomic weights, as 
the regulating principle of the system, the CLAssEs should be as 
numerous as the elementary bodies themselves, thus amounting 
to fifty-five, placing hydrogen in the first class and uranium 
in the last. The orders in such a system would require 
to be as numerous in each class as the different elements 
which unite with the element of the class, and which pre- 
cede it in the table of equivalents. A few examples will ren- 
der the leading features of such a system sufficiently intelligible. 
In the first class, there can be but one order; in the last class, 
there may be fifty-four, if combinations to the extent of all the 
elements had existed. But, in the first class, while there is but 
one order, so there is but one species—the element HYDROGEN, 
which, uncombined, does not perhaps exist as a mineral species. 
In the second class, CARBON, two orders will occur—the first 
containing the pure element, forming the mineral species, Dia- 
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mond—the second order will be formed by the union of the ele- 
ment of the class with the element of the preceding class, so that 
the elements of this order are carbon and hydrogen, and the spe- 
cies, Dicarburet of Hydrogen or Marsh Gas, Naphtha, Sheererite, 
Idrialin, Hartite, Mineral Caoutchouc, and several other ill-cha- 
racterized resinous bodies. As another illustration, let us take 
the sixteenth class, Tirantum. The first order, or the simple 
elementary body, has not been found in the mineral kingdom ; 
and as it does not combine with the three elementary bodies at 
the head of table, its union with oxygen constitutes the first order, 
which contains the species Rutile, Anatase, and perhaps Brookite. 
The second order consists of Titanium and fluorine, with one 
species, the Difluoride of Titanium or Warwickite. The third 
order, embracing calcium with oxygen, contains Perovokite ; 
while a fourth order, having calcium, silicon, and oxygen, fur- 
nishes the mineral species Sphene. 

As another example of such a chemical system, let us take the 
last element in the table. 

* Crass LV. Uranium. 

“ Order 1. Uranium, with oxygen. 

“¢ Species. Protoxide of uranium, or Pitch-blende. 

“ Order 2. Uranium, phosphorus, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

“ Species. Hydrated phosphat of peroxide of uranium. Var. 1. 
uranite, or caleareo-phosphat. Var. 2. Chalcolite or cupreo-phosphate. 

“ Order 3. Uranium, sulphur, and oxygen. 

“© Snecies 1. Sulphate of Protoxide of uranium. 2. Sulphat of per- 
oxide of uranium. 

“ Order 4. Uranium, columbium, and oxygen. 

“‘ Species. Columbate of the protoxide of uranium, or Urano-tan- 


talite.” 


It may be objected to a system founded on such characters, 
that the positions of the elementary bodies in the table may be 
changed by the progress of discovery, or more accurate experi- 
menting, and consequently that the classes and orders would expe- 
rience corresponding changes. This result would certainly take 
place, but the process of shifting which would be required, being 
of a very mechanical kind, the transpositions could be easily 
effected, while the position of a new species would at once be 
apparent. ; ; : ; 

The difficulties attending isomorphism, or rather the sub- 
stitution of one element for another, are not greater, if we 
make the atomic weight the basis of our system, than if we 
adopted the electro-chemical method, by positive and negative 
characters—while Isomerism would offer no obstacle whatever. 
But the full consideration of the bearings of these views would 
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require more space than we can command, a circumstance which 
likewise precludes us from noticing the characters of mixtures 
those stumbling-blocks in the way to trustworthy analytical 
results. 

In conclusion, we may add, that our author has communicated 
much interesting information respecting the mineral riches of 
America, where many species occur in a finely crystallized state, 
and where the individual crystals frequently attain truly gigantic 
magnitudes. 


Art. II.—The Ilistory of the British Empire in India. By Ev- 
warD TrorntTon, Esq., Author of “ India, its State and 
Prospects,” &e., &e. 5 Vols. London, 1843. 


Tuts work, independently of considerable merit in its execu- 
tion, has peculiar claims to consideration, arising out of the posi- 
tion of its author, and the authority conferred upon his labours by 
the circumstances that have attended their publication. Mr. 
Thornton, we believe, holds an office of responsibility in the In- 
dia House ; and that his work has given satisfaction to his supe- 
riors in that quarter, may be inferred from the fact of copies 
having been circulated, by their orders, among the members of 
the proprietary body, and others with whom they are connected. 
The history, compiled in great measure from official materials, 
may be regarded as of almost an official character, containing an 
exposition of the views and principles of those by whom the attairs 
of our Eastern empire are now, and, we trust, may long continue 
to be administered. Viewed in this light, Mr. Thornton’s reflec- 
tions upon the various measures of past governments are entitled 
to the most serious attention, and we shall, in our remarks upon 
his work, pass lightly over the merely narrative portion of his his- 
tory, in order to leave ourselves more space for commenting upon 
those passages in which the author, in delivering his own judg- 
ment upon the conduct of those by whom India has hitherto been 
governed, lets us into the secret of what is likely to be the ruling 
opinion with regard to its future administration. 

The history opens with a very compendious sketch of the events 
immediately preceding the rise of our power in the East. We can 
hardly complain of this brevity, amply atoned for as it is, by the 
diffuse minuteness of what follows ; but one evil consequence of the 
historian’s eagerness to get at the more interesting portion of his 
labours, is, that he cannot spare time to ascertain the real state of 
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India at a period antecedent to that disordered interval following 
the decline of the Mogul Empire, with which our own Govern- 
ment is so often placed i in perhaps too flattering contrast. We 
are well aware of the difficulty of ascertaining w ‘hat was the prior 
condition of the country, nor do we think that Mr. Thornton is 
to blame for not entering upon an inquiry, for which, like our- 
selves, he is perhaps but slenderly qualified ; but we do think he 
is not entitled to reason as he does, throughout his subsequent 
remarks, upon an assumption, that the troubled interval above 
noticed, may be taken asa fair specimen of the highest attainable 
excellence of an Indian government of indigenous growth. Mr. 
Thornton must be aware that there are better proofs than mere 
traditionary legends (though these are not without their weight) 
of a state of former prosperity in some parts even of that — 
of India coming under the direct governance of the Moghul, yet 
he makes a cursory and incr .dulous allusion (at page 26, vol. i.) 
to the reputed security that prevailed under Shere’ Shah, while 
the long reign of Akber, during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, of “proverbial celebrity among the people of India, is 
passed over with almost contemptuous brev ity. 

It is bad for nations, as for individuals, to adopt a low standard 
of comparison for the sake of testing their own merits, and it is 
for this reason, that we deprecate, at the outset, the adoption, in 
this instance, of perhaps the very lowest that could be found ; for 
the annals of the East have preserved no record of any much 
more distracted period than that marked by the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, the extinction of the Moghul, and the rise of the Mahratta 
ower. 

The well-known events of what may be called the heroic era of 
our country’s career in the East, that which witnessed the achieve- 
ments of Clive and of Law rence, are clearly and ably detailed by 
Mr. Thornton, yet his narrative here, as w ell as in the ensuing pe- 
riod of Hastings’ government, suffers from the inevitable recollec- 
tion of those splendid biographic ‘al articles which have recently 
appeared in a contemporary journal. To these exquisite essays, 
we would refer any of our readers who may be scared by the 
bulk of the work before us, for a luminous sketch of the history 
of British India up to the commencement of the government of 
the Marquis Cornwallis, from which point it is, that we propose 
to give our own closer attention to our author’s speculations and 
remarks, In following this course, we are not actuated by a mere 
desire of abridging our labour. It is immaterial whether or 
not a correct judgment obtain as to the acts of Clive and Has- 
tings, for they stood in a position never again likely to be occupied 
by any British functionary in any quarter of the globe. But itis 
otherwise with their successors, for the opinion pronounced upon 
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them may be taken as a fair index of the line of conduct likely in 
future to command the approbation of those of whose sentiments 
our author may be regarded as the organ. 

The first peculiarity that rivets our attention in looking more 
closely into the volumes before us, is the extreme, and almost ex- 
clusively military tone of the work; the second, the uniformly 
disparaging mention made in the course of it, of every Governor 
who either evinced an aversion to war, or a disposition to square 
his administration in conformity with the declared views, or in 
obedience to the express mandates of the very body under whose 
patronage this history has been composed, by one writing appa- 
rently under their immediate eye, and evidently courting their 
approbation. These peculiarities are less striking in the earlier 
part of the work, because, as it is only through war successfully 
waged, that a power can rise, it is natural to find the historian’s 
attention, at the outset, devoted to military operations and ex- 
ploits, and because, during the thirty years that intervened be- 
tween the battle of Plassey and the commencement of Cornwallis’s 
government, amidst the difficulties and dangers of a nascent em- 
pire, no systematic plan of administration can be said to have been 
pursued ; but with the government above alluded to, a new order 
of things commenced. After one of the fiercest struggles by which 
the British Parliament has ever been agitated, a struggle upon an 
Indian point, and yet rendered memorable by the gigantic talents 
of those who “ ’countered there on adverse parts,” and by the in- 
fluence since exercised over the destinies of Great Britain by the 
party whose triumph was then achieved, a plan for the future ad- 
ministration of our Indian Empire was for the first time settled 
upon what promised, and has been found to be a firm and 
stable basis. Of this plan, the following compendious passage 

ives the outline, and describes the merits with clearness and 
Seutedaation. 


‘“‘ The evils of the old system were attested by experience. Those 
which would have resulted from a change which should have anni- 
hilated the powers of the Company, and transferred the entire admi- 
nistration of India to a government office, may readily be imagined. 
By dividing the power between the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
and a body totally unconnected with political party, both classes of 
evils are to a great extent avoided. The patronage of India, which 
all constitutional authorities have thought it would be dangerous to 
place with the Crown, is deposited in the hands of a body over whom 
the Crown and its Ministers can exercise scarcely any influence. With 
those who, thus free from political bias, administer this patronage, 
rests the power also of communicating with the local governments, 
and of originating the orders and instructions transmitted for their 
guidance ; but such orders requiring the approbation of a branch of 
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the executive government of the Crown to give them effect, nothing 
at variance with the rights of the sovereign, with the general interests 
of the empire, or with the general policy of the ministry, for the time 
being, can be carried into effect. Personal claims or complaints hay- 
ing to pass the ordeal of two inquiries, conducted under two different 
and independent authorities, will be far more likely to be decided with 
justice, than if they were subjected only to one. The discussion 
called forth by such a system, is another advantage, which would be 
lost under any other differing from it essentially. The system might 
probably be improved in some minute points, but the principle which 
is at its foundation is admirable. 

“Tt has been alleged that it is cumbersome and anomalous. All 
systems of check are to a certain extent cumbersome, but we submit 
to this inconvenience for the sake of security. The other objection 
scarcely deserves refutation. Government is a practical matter, and 
if its objects be attained, it is of little importance whether or not the 
machinery be regular and symmetrical.”—Vol. ii., p. 352. 


The Marquis of Cornwallis was not only the first Governor- 
General appointed under the system so justly eulogized, but he 
was also the first Governor-General selected from among the 
nobles and statesmen of England, and carrying with him to the 
work of his new station all that weight which high birth and ex- 
alted rank confer. From this period the Governor-General 
ceases to be a servant of the Company, in the exclusive sense 
in which those who previously filled that office were so, and 
must henceforth be regarded as a high functionary acting on be- 
half of the British Nation, under power emanating from the 
supreme source of authority, though deflected by passing through 
the medium of the body which the wisdom of the legislature had 
deemed it expedient to interpose, to save our vast dependent 
empire from being swayed by every change that might occur in 
the parent country. 

In narrating the progress of a Governor-General so selected, 
and commencing his career under such circumstances, we should 
have hoped for something more than a mere catalogue of treaties 
and battles, a sort of cento from the Gazettes and Annual 
Registers, with but a few pages devoted to those measures of in- 
ternal administration, by which the welfare of a large portion of 
our Indian possessions continues to this hour to be affected. It 
is an extraordinary proof of the author's military predilections, 
that, in his whole work, spread out as it is over 2,673 pages, ex- 
clusive of appendices, the longest passage continuously devoted 
to matters of a civil nature, bearing upon the immediate interests 
of the people of India, is one of thirty-two pages, beginning at 
nage 515, vol. ii. 

We know how much more easy as well as agreeable it is to 
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tell of well-fought fields and conquered provinces, than to trace 
out the operation of laws and systems, and show how they have, 
in practice, told upon the happiness and welfare of a little-cared 
for race. There is not indeed a newspaper editor who would 
not find his labours, even in England, wonderfully lightened by 
the breaking out of a war, to make his columns fill themselves 
with bloody news and glorious victories ; and he who writes or 
speaks of India, must perhaps season his subject-matter with 
much of a stirring nature, if he wishes to command a moment’s 
attention. Still we cannot think that a historian, the. more espe- 
cially when he happens te be the peaceful functionary of = a 
ought to be a peaceful body, can be held to acquit himself of his 
self-imposed duty, when he sinks all the more important, though 
less exciting topics, to dwell upon those alone which are ever 
sure to command sympathy ; namely, praise of conquest, and the 
tale of strife. For ourselves, we confess,’ that we weary of this 
continued rattle of musketry, running through five portly vo- 
lumes, and only suspended to leave space for some detail of poli- 
tical interludes, interspersed with sneers at all advocates of peace 
and moderation. 

As might be expected from what we have stated of the general 
tone of the work, the government of Lord Cornwallis finds little 
favour in the eyes of this author. Even in describing the first 
advance to Seringapatam, in May 1791, a movement undertaken 
under such a deficiency of the means of transport, as might have 
appeared to justify some cessation of active exertion, and leading 
to a series of arduous operations, in the course of which the per- 
sonal gallantry of the Governor-General was as conspicuous as 
his moderation in the hour of triumph, the author prefaces his 
narrative by asserting, of Lord Cornwallis, that “ the love of 
enterprise scarce entered into his character.”—Vol. ii., p. 422. 

There may be some truth in this reflection, if, by the love of 
enterprise, is meant that craving for the excitement of danger, 
which is oftener to be found in conjunction with high talents, 
than with high principle, and is built upon those feelings of 
pride which we are taught to regard as the most pernicious of 
all the corrupting tendencies of our nature. But if, by love of 
enterprise, it be meant to express a contempt of danger in the 
discharge of duty, then the very sequel of the passage above 
cited, furnishes the most complete refutation of the author’s own 
reflection, and shows Lord Cornwallis as enterprising, when 
necessary, as if he had been eager in courting opportunities of 
bringing every discussion arising with a native state, to the 
arbitrement of the sword. 

In February, of the ensuing year 1792, we find Cornwallis 
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again before Seringapatam, directing an attack on the enemy's 

osition, the apparent temerity of which, seeing that “ it was to 
™ erformed by infantry alone, without guns, filled the allies 
with astonishment.’—Vol. ii., p. 465. 

The whole description of this gallant operation is well worthy 
of our reader’s perusal ; but as our own immediate concern is with 
the character of the Governor-General, we can only afford space 
for the following account of the perilous position into which his 
love of something—for which Mr. Thornton must find a name, 
since he will not permit us to call it “ enterprise”’—on that occa- 
sion led him. 

“ The rear division of the central column, which was under the im- 
mediate command of Lord Cornwallis, was formed near the Sultan’s 
redoubt, and there it waited in anxious expectation of being joined 
by General Medows. He came not; but at a moment when a rein- 
forcement was most desirable, the troops under Captain Hunter, who 
had just recrossed the river from the Sultan’s garden, made their ap- 
pearance. They had seareely time to replace their ammunition (their 
cartridges having been damaged by the water) before a large body of 
troops, forming part of Tippoo’s centre and left, having recovered 
from their panic, advanced to attack the force under Lord Cornwallis. 
The attack was vigorously made, and bravely resisted. The fire of 
the enemy was well returned, and on a nearer approach, they were 
met and driven back by the bayonet. Their numbers, however, were 
overwhelming; and, in the confidence that from this cause victory 
must finally be theirs, they repeatedly renewed the attack, and were 
as often repulsed. The danger to which the small force with the Go- 
vernor-General was exposed, increased his anxiety for the arrival of 
the aid which he had so long expected ; and he is reported to have 
said, ‘If General Medows be above ground, this will bring him.’ Ge- 
neral Medows was above ground, but he did not arrive in time to 
render any assistance to the Commander-in-Chief. The repetition of 
the enemy’s attacks continued for nearly two hours, when they finally 
withdrew. To secure his troops from being surrounded, Lord Cornwallis 
then moved to Carigaut Hill, at the foot of which he was met by the 
division of General Medows.”—Vol. ii., p. 471. 


It is evident from these passages, that the imputed absence of 
a “love of enterprise” will not account for the moderation dis- 
played by the Governor-General in stopping short of the con- 
quest of Seringapatam, or for that “ weak anxiety for peace,” by 
which it is contended the preliminaries were so hurried as to re- 
duce the English “ either to assert a claim in which their right 
was, to say the least, suspicious, or to abandon a meritorious 
supporter, the Raja of Coorg, to the mercy of the Tyrant of 
Mysore.”—P. 502. “ Weak,” as he was, the Governor-General 
sternly insisted on the obnoxious article in favour of our ally 
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of Coorg being complied with, and by his prompt preparations 
to renew the contest, soon reduced his haughty opponent to 
submission, and the peace was finally concluded on the 18th 
March 1792. 

By the terms of this peace, the English obtained cessions, add- 
ing greatly to the strength and compactness of their territory, 
while their allies, the Mahrattas and the Nizam, each gained 
considerably, and Tippoo was left with a power so reduced, as in 
the judgment of the Governor-General to deprive him of the 
ability to do mischief. 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis on this occasion, is of course 
condemned by Mr. Thornton, who can only account for it by 
supposing the Governor-General to have been actuated by “ de- 
ference to the prevailing prejudices in England,” and the then 


“fashionable doctrine of moderation, a doctrine not only sanctioned 
by the suffrage of public opinion, but solemnly incorporated into the 
provisions of the law.”—P. 507. 


But whatever the motive, the moderation displayed is severely 
censured, and it is maintained that the Governor-General did 
not obtain such terms as to “ put it out of Tippoo’s power to dis- 
turb the peace of India."—P. 506. Had Mr. T. asserted, 
that the terms did not abate Tippoo’s wish to disturb the peace 
of India, we should entirely agree with him; but, as to his 
power, it was never put to the test, for, upon the first mani- 
festation of the wish, the power, as we shall see in the se- 

uel, was promptly taken from him. But, is it not possible, 
that Lord Cornwallis may have seen the evident leaning of our 
Empire towards extension and over-rapid growth; its tendency 
towards that eminence beyond which lies the descent, and have 
thought, that to retard a progress, the consequences of which 
could not be foreseen, was rendering to his country a more essen- 
tial service than he could have done by accelerating its advance 
on a career of conquest? Is it not evident, from Lord Corn- 
wallis’ own assertion, that sparing Seringapatam “ would render 
the final settlement with the allies more easy.”—P. 506—that 
he foresaw what actually did happen—that the fall of Tip- 

00 would soon be followed by a rupture with the Mahrattas? 
Te by what he did obtain from Tippoo, he shewed himself supe- 


rior to the popular belief in England, that our Indian Empire 
might remain stationary “ without gaining or losing an inch of 
territory, or an atom of power.”—P. 507. Is it not fair to 
ascrie his moderation to a similar superiority to the anta- 
gonist prejudice of those who account the extension of our 
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sway an unqualified blessing, and conquest on our part a 
sacred duty? On the whole, though disposed to believe, looking 
to what has since occurred, that it had been better to have gone 
through with the operations against Seringapatam when once the 
siege was begun, we do not feel sufficient confidence in our own 
opinion, even when backed by that of Mr. Thornton, to concur 
in the censure pronounced by him upon one of the most con- 
scientious men who ever held sway in the East, because, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the time, he thought fit to evince 
as much self-denial in regard to the glory, as he is shewn (page 
510) to have done with regard to the more solid benefits deriv- 
able from his own successful measures. 

Having brought the war with Tippoo, “the great event of 
Lord Cornwallis’ administration,” to a close, Mr. Thornton stops 
firing for a few pages, to give a sketch of that nobleman’s inter- 
nal arrangements ; but ashamed apparently of turning aside from 
loftier and more congenial topics, apologizes for noticing “ what 
may appear to possess little either of interest or instruction.”—P. 
547. Notwithstanding this disparaging estimate of his own labours, 
Mr. Thornton’s sketch is not badly executed. His account of 
the previous state of Bengal, though opening with an assertion 
of far too general application, is substantially correct, as regards 
that particular province, during the dark period immediately pre- 
ceding the dawn of the British rule. 


“Tn all native states abuse is the rule, not the exception ; and Ben- 
gal under its latter Nabobs might be taken as a type of the worst or- 
dered. During the period of transition, when the old authority was 
rapidly falling into decay, and gathering round it the ordinary con- 
comitants of weakness, contempt, and opposition, while that which 
was supplanting it had as yet neither the physical power nor the moral 
respect which are the growth of time—when no one precisely knew 
with whom any particular portion of authority resided, nor in what 
manner the rights and duties of government were apportioned, be- 
tween the tottering, sinking musnud of an indolent, effeminate, power- 
less prince, and the council chamber of the stranger merchants whom 
the course of events had so wonderfully associated with the destinies 
of Hindostan—when all was unsettled, indefinable, and precarious, the 
native policy, which prescribes that each man should secure to him- 
self as large a portion as he can of the objects of human desire, with- 
out regard to the means employed, or the personal claims of others, 
received an extraordinary measure of acceleration and strength.”— 
Vol. ii., p. 516. 


While such was the condition of the country, the means at 
the command of the Governor-General are fairly described in 
the following passage :— 
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“The amount of power was altogether unequal to the labour per- 
formed—the number of European functionaries was too small—in 
many cases their acquaintance with Indian character too limited, to 
allow of their doing much good, while the native agents were often, it 
is to be feared, too corrupt to effect anything but evil."—P. 547. 


Mr. Thornton winds up this part of his subject with a just re- 
flection upon those who forget 


“That it is impossible, by a stroke of the pen, to change the cha- 
racter of a people, or to render either useful or popular, institutions 
not framed with due regard to national habits, or peculiarities.”—-P. 
549. 


It is impossible to deny that Lord Cornwallis is in some degree 
obnoxious to the censure passed in this passage upon “ European 
innovators ;” yet when the scantiness of the means at his com- 
mand is considered, we may not perhaps be entitled to wonder 
so much at what was amiss in his scheme of government, as at 
the failure which has attended almost every subsequent depar- 
ture from the principles upon which it was founded. Those 
principles were so essentially just and sound, that their influence 
sufficed to correct in a great measure the errors in the details of 
the system at the root of which they lay. The separation of the 
departments of judicial and fiscal administration, and the crea- 
tion in the former of a body of public servants, to whom the 
people might look, as peculiarly devoted to their service and to 
their protection, this was the main and master-principle of the 
Cornwallis system, and one for abandoning which succeeding 
governments have been praised by some, but never by those 
whose praise alone, in el a case, is of any value: namely, the 
landholders and the people of Bengal. 

One great error, however, there was, though it escapes the 
observation of our author, which did more than anything else to 
vitiate the whole plan into which it entered. We allude to the 
ineasure of sales of land as a means of realizing revenue. Hu- 
manity dictated this expedient as a substitute for the modes re- 
sorted to by preceding rulers, to obtain payment even of what 
was most justly due to the State. The native landholders ac- 
counted it a point of honour to yield to nothing but compulsion, 
and therefore all that the British Government had to consider, 
was what description of compulsion to adopt. Their predeces- 
sors had coerced the persons of the defaulters, but spared the 
estate—they, seeking to be more lenient, left the person free, but 
subjected the land itself to a process involving hundreds and 
thousands in the evils consequent upon the defalcation of a single 
individual, The expedient was so totally novel, that those 
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affected by it were slow in arriving at a distinct conception of 
what was meant by the threat of a sale, as the penalty of a 
backwardness in paying. Thus old families were crushed, and 
whole tracts of country passed suddenly into the hands of 
strangers, persons having no sympathies with the people, to de- 
ter them from trampling upon subordinate rights, by them re- 
garded as intercepting the calculated profits of a speculation. 

It certainly takes from Lord Cornwallis’ credit, that he should 
not have in some degree anticipated this effect of one of the 
most important of his measures; but it seems unjust to bear too 
hard upon his memory, for not foreseeing that which his succes- 
sors, with all the benefit of experience, have failed to devise any 
means to correct. 

The fact is, that in this as in many other instances, our gover- 
nors were fain to legislate in deference to European rather than 
to Asiatic feelings, and in seeking to avoid what might shock 
the former, failed to perceive how rudely they were dealing with 
the latter. 

“ The limited acquaintance with the Indian character,” no- 
ticed by Mr. Thornton, in a passage above cited, “ may in some 
measure account for the ignorance of the constitution of India,” a 
constitution far older than that of England, displayed in this one 
measure of Lord Cornwallis’ government; but not for the dis- 
regard evinced for the well known remark of one of the shrewdest 
of European statesmen, that the death of the head of a family 
will be much sooner forgiven than the confiscation of the estate. 

The succeeding, as we must admit, too peaceful administra- 
tion of Lord Teignmouth, is, as was to be expected, painted in 
most sombre colours, and serves as a gloomy background to the 
brilliant picture, given in the third volume, of the government 
of the Marquis of Wellesley. The Marquis is, in fact, the hero 
to whose praise the whole work is dedicated. Standing in the 
centre of Mr. Thornton’s historical group, he is made to cast all 
his predecessors into the shade, while his successors only shine 
by a reflected light borrowed from his brightness. We are, of 
course, in common with the rest of mankind, fully conscious 
of the great talents of this distinguished statesman, but even in 
the department of war and politics, to which he seems to have 
chiefly bent his mind while in India, the difficulties encountered 
by him were hardly equal to what Clive and Hastings, at an 
earlier period, surmounted; whilst, in all the more homely 
branches of internal administration, we apprehend that he has 
been surpassed by almost every one of his successors. Assuming 
Mr. Thornton’s estimate of the dangers surrounding the British 
in India, at the period of Lord Wellesley’s arrival in that coun- 
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try, to be substantially correct, it must be remembered with 
what advantages he entered upon the task of subduing them. 
He was supported by the most powerful ministry that had ever 
ruled in England—he found in India an obsequious council, a full 
treasury, a well-trained army—and the only deficiency which he 
had to supply at the outset was that of the will to make use of 
the means at his command. Is it fair to rate the achievements 
of one so armed and so supported, above those of Warren Hast- 
ings, with few or feeble friends in England, a hostile council, an 
exhausted treasury, and an army ruled rather by the ascendancy 
of his genius, than by the influence of his position ? 

But we think it admits of a doubt, whether the actual dangers 
to be encountered at the later, can be compared with those of 
the earlier period. Tippoo, crippled in means and deficient in 
capacity, was but a puny antagonist in comparison with his 
father, the self-raised, and therefore of course, able and energetic 
Hyder Ally. Perron, and the other money-making French- 
men, opposed to Lord Wellesley on shore, were very inferior 
persons to Bussy; while at sea, the battle of the Nile, at 
the very commencement of that nobleman’s government, para- 
lyzed the French power, which, in the days of Warren Hastings, 
maintained, under Suffrein, very nearly an equality with our 
own. It would be very difficult, in comparing the accidents of 
the lives of these two great men, to find any situation in the 
career of Lord Wellesley, so trying as that of Hastings, on the 
occasion described by Mr. Thornton in the following passage :— 


“In carrying on the review of Hastings’s conduct, through the re- 
markable transactions in Benares, it is pleasing to be able to pass 
from one portion of it, which certainly reflects no honour on him, to 
another where it would be a breach of justice to withhold the meed 
of praise. For a time, Hastings was in imminent danger, and no man 
under such circumstances could have displayed greater intrepidity. 
His attention was never diverted from public business to personal 
safety; and, surrounded by sources of alarm, he continued, as far as 
was practicable, to carry on the correspondence of Government, not 
only with regard to the affairs of Benares, but to distant objects—to 
the negotiations with the Mahrattas, and other important affairs. He 
could not fail to be anxious, even on public grounds, to be relieved 
from his perilous position ; but the consciousness of it neither distract- 
ed his thoughts, nor impaired his judgment. 

“When at Chunarghur, in hourly expectation of an attack from 
the enemy, he seems to have discharged his duties with as much cool- 
ness and self-possession as if he had been in the council-room at Cal- 
cutta. This trait of character has been thought to merit some especial 
notice, inasmuch as Hastings had not enjoyed the advantage of a mi- 
litary education. Much of the calmness displayed by military men, 
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under circumstances calculated to excite or distract the mind, is, with- 
out doubt, to be attributed to the effects of habit and discipline. Hast 
ings seems to have inherited from nature this valuable gift, and at no 
part of his life did he manifest it more eminently than when surround- 
ed by the difficulties in which his visit to Benares had involved him.” 
—Vol. ii., p. 310. 

We are no blind admirers of Warren Hastings, and readily 
concede, that the only one among his successors who can stand 
a comparison with him in regard to talents, was his superior in 
point of moral qualifications; but we must at the same time 
maintain, that the circumstances under which the one preserved, 
were much more trying than those under which the other evx- 
tended the British empire in India. 

.We cannot accompany Mr. Thornton in detail through the 
history of his favourite administration, yet we must try to find 
space for a few remarks on the leading events of that brilliant 
period. 

Objecting, as we do, to the severity of the censure pronounced 
upon Lord Cornwallis, for the terms granted to Tippoo in March 
1792, we may yet consistently agree with our author in praising 
the resolution of Lord Wellesley, under the altered circumstances 
of the whole world in 1799, to reduce the power of so ruthless 
and implacable a foe. Had the general peace which prevailed 
at the former epoch continued, the British Government might 
have smiled at all the petty plottings and abortive intrigues in 
which the wounded pride of the humbled despot sought relief ; 
but the world-embracing war that grew out of the French Revyo- 
lution, changed the whole aspect of affairs, and gave to seeming 
trifles a real importance and a weight. Nothing could be essen- 
tially more ridiculous than the embassy to the Isle of France, 
Monsieur Malartic’s, to us most convenient, proclamation, and 
the organization of a Jacobin Club, with Citizen Tippoo at its 
head, in Seringapatam, (Vol. iii., p. 12.) But though, in fact, 
these acts of Tippoo, while they proved his wish, proved also his 
want of immediate power to disturb the peace of India, there can 
be no question as to the policy of turning them to account, in 
order to justify a step then become so necessary to our security 
as the extinction of a native state, necessarily hostile to us at 
heart, and so placed as to be within reach of assistance from that 
formidable foe, with whom we were then commencing what has 
been, by a recent French writer, called “ une guerre en duel.” 

The preparatory measure of the preceding year, whereby the 
great error of Lord Wellesley’s predecessor, in tolerating the in- 
vasion of the territory of one ally by another was repaired, is also 
deserving of every commendation. The facts are briefly these : 
—The Nizam, nominally a satrap of the Emperor of Delhi, and 
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virtually the ruler of the Deccan, a southern province of which 
Hyderabad is the capital, had acted in alliance with us and the 
Mahrattas against Tippoo. A treaty concluded before the war, 
bound the three powers to protect each other against that poten- 
tate ; but when, after peace was made, the Mahrattas quarrelled 
with and attacked the Nizam, Lord Teignmouth, upon a quib- 
bling construction of the treaty, refused “all aid to the party as- 
sailed. 

The Nizam, incensed at this ultra-pacific policy, as it is justly 
designated by Mr. Thornton, (vol. i., p. 554,) dispensed with 
the services of two E nglish battalions employed within his terri- 
tories, and supplied their place by a body of regular native in- 
fantry, under the command of F rench officers. This army had 
increased to the formidable strength of 14,000 infantry, with a 
park of forty pieces of ordnance, and a well-trained body of ar- 
tillerymen ; when, in the month of October 1798, it was dis- 
persed, without bloodshed, by a bold and well-timed movement 
of a British force, in support ‘ofa resolution in favour of a British 
alliance, to which the Nizam and his minister were brought 
round by the address and firmness of the Resident Captain Kirk- 
patrick. (Vol. iii, p. 31.) 

While we admire the decision and wisdom of this measure, as 
well as of the expedition against 'Tippoo which followed, we can- 
not but be struck with the little talent displayed by the French 
officers, both at Hyderabad and Seringapatam. The former seem 
to have allowed themselves to be stript of their power and influ- 
ence, without, in as far as we can discern, either a perception of 
the coming danger, or a real effort to avert it; the latter appear 
to have made no use of whatever influence they did possess, to 
dissuade their fellow-citizen, Tippoo, from adopting the unwise 
course of shutting himself up in his capital, to set his throne and 
life upon the hazard of a siege. Had they undertaken to aid any 
one of his chieftains, whom he could trust, to hold Seringapatam, 
and counselled Tippoo himself to keep the field with his cavalry 
and endeavour to harass the British army, and intercept its sup- 
plies, the result might have been different ; for we think we have 
read, though Mr. Thornton does not mention the circumstance, 
that hardly a day’s provisions remained in camp when the place 
was stormed and ain. 


The next great measure was the direct assumption of the go- 
vernment of the Carn: itic, a measure much discussed at the time, 
and ably defended by our author. (Vol. iii., p. 124.) It is suffi- 
cient for us to s: a, that the power of the Nabobs of the Carnatic 
had been so perverted to evil, their inability to remedy which 
was proved by long experience, that there could be no question 
as to our right as the paramount power, to exonerate them from 
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the charge of the territory brought, through our instrumentality 
at a previous period, under their rule. 

The cessions exacted from Oude in Upper Hindostan towards 
the end of 1801, come next under pels sePrany On the death 
of Asoph-ool-Dewlah in the year 1797, his reputed son, Vizier 
Allee, succeeded to the throne, but he, on proofs of spurious birth, 
had been removed by Lord Teignmouth in favour of Saadut 
Allee, the brother of the last reigning chief. Vizier Allee was 
removed to Benares, but being there too near the scene of his re- 
cent greatness, it was communicated to him through Mr. Cherry, 
the chief authority on the spot, that he must prepare to remove 
to Calcutta. To this removal he at first expressed reluctance, 
but afterwards, to disguise his designs, affected to be reconciled. 
Revenge on any terms, and at all hazards, appears to have been 
known to be his object, and of the risk which he, from his hav- 
ing taken a prominent official part in Vizier Allee’s deposition, 
ran in holding unguarded intercourse with one in such a mood, 
Mr. Cherry had been repeatedly warned. On the evening pre- 
ceding a day on which Vizier Allee was engaged to breakfast 
with Mr. Cherry, the latter is said to have been urged by a faith- 
ful Hindoo servant to command upon the occasion the presence 
of a guard of honour, to serve in case of danger as a protection. 
This counsel was rejected through that spirit of noble, but some- 
times rash confidence, which often induces our countrymen in the 
East to incur unnecessary perils. Vizier Allee came to breakfast, 
the conversation is said soon to have assumed a tone to awaken sus- 
picion. Mr. Cherry rose to retire, but was dragged back and mur- 
dered on the spot. There is a story current that an upper ser- 
vant of the Mahommedan faith was in league with the assassins, 
and had dissuaded his master from adopting the precaution re- 
commended by the Hindoo domestic. Another young Hindoo 
of the Rajpoot caste, also in Mr. Cherry’s service, and much at- 
tached to him, is said on witnessing his fate to have rushed upon 
the supposed traitor, and exclaiming, “ you are the cause of this, 
and shall not survive my master,” to have stabbed him to the 
heart, being himself of course immediately despatched by the rest 
of the gang. They then rushed out, and were proceeding to the 
house of Mr. Davis, the magistrate of Benares, when they met 
an English gentleman of the name of Graham, passing in a pa- 
lankeen. The bearers who were carrying the palankeen closed 
the curtains, and told the gang that it contained a native lady. 
They insisted on seeing whether the lady were a native or a Eu- 
ropean, and on discovering Mr. Graham, put him to death, and 
passed on to attack Mr. Davis. That gentleman was prepared 
for their reception. He had placed his wife and family at the 
top of a spiral staircase, and prepared himself for resistance with 
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the only weapon at hand,—a spear such as is used in wild boar 
hunting, when he discovered that one of his children, an infant, 
had been left below. He had only time to run down, snatch 
up the child, and ascend with it to the top of the staircase, when 
Vizier Allee and his followers entered the house. The staircase 
was fortunately so narrow that only one person could ascend at 
once, while its spiral form prevented any one from taking aim 
from below. 

Here did “ this intrepid man,” as he is justly called by Mr. 
Thornton, stoutly maintain his ground, and afford time to the 
other English inhabitants to escape. One of the latter happened 
to have a race horse of remarkable speed in his stable, and thus 
mounted he carried the intelligence of what had happened to the 
nearest military station. There he fortunately found the cavalry 
coming off morning parade, so that no time was lost in moving 
to the rescue of Mr. Davis, which was happily effected before 
any mischief was done beyond the death of a native female ser- 
vant, who is said to have raised her head for a moment to look 
over the parapet at the top of the house, and to have been shot in 
so doing. Vizier Allee escaped at the time, but was afterwards 
surrendered by the native Prince with whom he had taken refuge, 
on condition of his life being spared, and was confined during the 
remainder of his days in Fort-William. There were several men 
of property, inhabitants of Benares, suspected of being concerned 
in this affair, who fled at the same time with Vizier Allee. Many 
years afterwards some of them returned, and having either been 
tried and acquitted, or else not brought to trial from want of 
proof, commenced suits in the civil court to recover sums from 
persons with whom, in preparing to take their part in the plot, 
they had deposited the amount. This last incident furnishes the 
most striking proof not only of the spirit of mildness in which 
our rule, albeit one of conquest, is maintained, but also of the 
confidence felt by our subjects in our good faith and adherence 
to the restraints imposed upon our government, in matters affect- 
ing life and person, by its own laws. 

There may be found a better narrative than ours of this occur- 
rence at page 165 of vol. iii. of Mr. Thornton’s work, but we 
have told what we know in our own words, that we might the 
more easily introduce one or two little items derived from other 
sources, which, we think, may prove interesting to our readers. 
We now return to the consideration of the cessions exacted from 
the Nabob of Oude. The best justification of this exaction 
is to be found in its being absolutely necessary for the assertion 
of our only tenable position in India, that, namely, of the para- 
mount and controlling power, to bring under our own direct sway 
the greater portion of those provinces along the upper Ganges, 
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which contain the finest military population, and all the elements 
of political and military power. It may be safely asserted, that 
the empire of India must be with those who hold those provinces, 
and as the Nabob of Oude only held them as the Vizier or Minis- 
ter of the Emperor, it became necessary either to abandon our 
pretensions, to stand in the place of the latter, or to insist, as we 
did, on a surrender to us of some portion of what the former had 
unduly acquired during the decline of the Moghul dynasty. 

This ground could not of course be assumed at the time; but 
now that disguise is no longer required, we think this frank mode 
of stating the case to be far preferable to Mr. Thornton’s inge- 
nious pleading about the duty of relieving the people from bad 
government, and the bad faith exhibited by the Nabob in fulfil- 
ling the terms of former treaties. Of the bad government plea, 
we shall have occasion to speak by and bye; as regards the bad 
faith of the Nabob, it is only necessary to turn to the note at the 
foot of page 198, vol. ii., to find how facts are strained, to make 
good this charge. 

The imputed bad faith is said to have been evinced in the non- 
payment of the instalments of the subsidy, on which point the 
note above cited runs thus :— 


* But it is further to be observed, that the Vizier seems to have 
strained his claim for the credit of punctuality quite as far as cireum- 
stances warranted. Though no actual default had occurred, there had 
been considerable hesitation in making payment, as appears from a 
passage in a letter from the Governor-General to Mr. Lumsden, 
Colonel Scott’s predecessor. ‘ I wish,’ said his Lordship, ‘ the Nabob 
could see that it would be a more dignified course to pay his subsidy 
without giving me the trouble of importuning him. He regularly falls 
into arrear, and as regularly pays up the arrear whenever he learns 
from me that it has attracted my notice. Would it not be more for 
his honour and for my ease, if he would not wait for my application, 
but pay punctually as the subsidy becomes due ?” 

So that after all the bad faith for which he was to forfeit a part 
of his dominion, consisted in his provokingly requiring to be 
dunned, and that, too, by the Governor-General, before he 
would pay. 

The offence was grievous, but surely the penalty was of dis- 
proportionate severity. 

The last and most momentous measure of Lord Wellesley’s 
government, the great Mahratta war, is well described by Mr. 
Thornton, but not without an over-admixture of ltis habitual as- 
perity towards our opponents. The truth is, that the war was 
one in which neither party were much to blame. The Mahrattas 
and the English found themselves confronted with each other on 
ground where it was impossible that both could stand. The for- 
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mer ome. Delhi and the Emperor in their hands, held that po- 
sition in Upper India, to which the latter felt that they must at- 
tain, to give security to what they already possessed. There could 
not be two paramount powers, and no moderation on either side 
could long hens poet a collision between those whose ambition 
had one common aim. But there was also an immediate danger 
to be provided against, of magnitude sufficient to justify our Go- 
vernment in bringing matters to a crisis with the Mahrattas, 
though not in deoding them, as our author does, with reproach. 
Alarmed at what they saw, and still more, in the words of one of 
the most sagacious of their number, at what they did not see, of 
our strength and resources, the native Princes naturally courted 
the alliance of our great European rival, and thus it was, that the 
Mahratta chief Scindia had encouraged the growth within his 
territory, and on the most vulnerable part of the British frontier, 
of an almost independent French state. The founder of this new 
power was De Boigne, a native of Savoy, who, having entered 
the service of Scindia, raised for him a disciplined army of six- 
teen battalions of infantry, with a train of eighty pieces of can- 
non, and retired some years before the time we are treating of, 
with an enormous fortune to Chamberi, where his tomb now 
forms one of the sights of the town. His successor was Perron, 
a French soldier of fortune, under whom the territory assigned 
by Scindia for the support of his disciplined troops began to as- 
sume the form and consistency of a substantive state. Though 
Napoleon, considering his Oriental cravings, had hitherto turned 
the opportunities afforded him by the reception of French ad- 
venturers at Native courts to but little account, it was not to be 
expected that he could long remain blind to the advantages de- 
rivable from the existence of such a power as that of Perron esta- 
blished in the country between the Ganges and the Jumna, in 
the very situation of all others the best fitted, if improved, to give 
him the command of all the resources of the richest and most war- 
like provinces of Upper India. The timely demolition of that 
state was therefore essential to our safety, and on the principle of 
self-preservation, we were warranted in seeking to accomplish 
such an object, even through the means of a war with those who 
had given us no other provocation. Internal dissensions among 
the Mahrattas themselves, over whom four great chiefs at that 
period exercised divided sway, opened the door to our interference 
in their affairs. These four were the Peshwa, Holkar, Scindia, 
and the Raja of Berar, the three last standing in feudal subordin- 
ation to the first, who nevertheless was the weakest potentate in 
the confederacy. 

A contest between Holkar on the one side, and Scindia and 
the Peshwa united on the other, ended on the 25th October 
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1802, in the complete triumph of the former. The Peshwa, se- 
parating himself from his ally, fled to Bassein, a town on the 
coast, not far from Bombay. Here he signed a treaty of a tenor, we 
may conclude, not very grateful to his feelings, since we are told 
by Mr. Thornton, that it was nearly to the effect of what the 
Governor-General had long sought to conclude, though his un- 
remitting efforts to bring it about had been baffled by the 
Peshwa’s “ proficiency in all the arts of evasive and dishonest 
policy.” —Vol. iii., p. 275. 

The main article, providing for a subsidiary force of six thou- 
sand infantry, with its usual complement of artillery, to be per- 
manently stationed within the Peshwa’s own territories, was one 
to extenuate the guilt of his previous hesitation, for even Mr. 
Thornton admits that it was “ fatal to his independence.”—Vol. 
ili., p. 276. 

Why then, we may ask, expend so many harsh terms upon 
this chieftain for merely trying to stave off that which it is ad- 
mitted that it was natural that he should be reluctant to con- 
cede? How strong and sincere was the aversion felt to this 
concession, may be judged of from the fact, that, until reduced 
by misfortune, even the tender of a portion of the territory taken 
from Tippoo could not induce the Peshwa to assent to it—vVol. 
iii, p. 73. But the condition, if distasteful to the Peshwa, was 
likely to disgust his feudatories, who, however they might fight 
among themselves, could never bear to see Poona, the capital of 
their confederacy, in the hands of the English. The proffered 
mediation of the British Government, to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween him and Holkar, was declined by Scindia with a remark— 


“ That the affairs of the families of Scindia and Holkar had been 
one and the same from father to son; that heretofore differences had 
arisen between them, but that these differences had always been ad- 
justed by themselves.”—Vol. iii., p. 294. 


On this answer Mr. Thornton observes, that it is a 


“ mere ordinary specimen of the eastern art of putting together words 
for the ear alone, not for the understanding.”—P. 295. 


We will not dispute as to whether the people of the East or the 
West excel most in the art in question; but we think the 
criticism in this instance most undeserved, for plainer words 
could hardly be found, wherewith politely to convey a rejec- 
tion of an offer, than those used on this occasion by Scindia. 
The negotiations that ensued, were mere formal preludes to the 
contest which followed as a necessary consequence upon the treaty 
of Bassein. It is true, as stated by Mr. Thornton, (p. 300), that 
this treaty contained no article expressly at variance with the rights 
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of the other Mahratta chiefs, yet its tendency, in placing their 
feudal superior, the Peshwa, immediately under British influence, 
was obviously to subject them all to British control, and there- 
fore they had an unquestionable right to endeavour to undo by 
arms what our diplomacy had effected. 

The operations of the war that followed—a war rendered 
memorable by Wellington’s first battle—are well narrated in the 
volume before us, and merit all the praise which they there receive. 
Never has there been a war conducted with a more thorough ap- 
preciation of time as a most important element of military success. 
On the 3d August 1803, the British resident, Colonel Collins, 
withdrew from Scindia’s camp. On the 8th of that month, Sir 
A. Wellesley took Ahmednugger in the Deccan, while on the 
day preceding, Lord Lake moved out from Cawnpore on the 
Ganges. In the course of the ensuing month of September, the 
fortress of Alygurh, the stronghold of Perron’s power, was taken, 
and the battle of Delhi gained by Lord Lake, and that of Assaye 
by Sir A. Wellesley ; in November, the former gained a victory 
at Laswarree, and the latter at Argaum; while in the course of 
December, both Scindia and the Raja of Berar had accepted 
peace upon the conditions imposed by the British, leaving Holkar 
to carry on the contest, if he chose, by himself. That chieftain 
had not taken an open part in the alliance against us, but he had 
done enough to entitle us to regard him as an enemy, and to 
warrant the orders for hostile operations against him, issued by 
the Governor-General in April 1804. The campaign that fol- 
lowed was chequered by some disasters. A division, composed 
entirely of native troops, was detached from Lord Lake’s army 
in Upper India, to press Holkar from that quarter, while another, 
under Colonel Murray, advanced to attack him from the side of 
Bombay. The whole operation failed. Colonel Murray was the 
first to retreat, and this movement emboldened Holkar to assume 
the offensive, and move against Colonel Monson, who, though 
an officer of the most tried spirit, unhappily knew little of his 
men, and placing no confidence in them, resolved also to retire. 
This was in the month of July, at the beginning of the rainy 
season, and the retreat that followed is justly stated by Mr. 
Thornton to be “ among the most lamentable transactions which 
the history of British India presents to notice.” The main cause 
of the disaster was Colonel Monson’s groundless distrust of his 
men ; for though at last one instance of very partial defection did 
occur, yet in general the conduct of the troops was admirable, 
and on one occasion in crossing a river, a single battalion of 
native infantry not only resisted an attack of the enemy, but 
charged and drove them from several of their guns. “ Qh if 
Lake would but just drop down among us, how soon would 
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we not-drive those fellows away” was, we have been told, an ex- 
clamation often heard from the ranks of the Sepoys during their 
retrograde and painful march to Agra. 

Elated by his success, Holkar advanced to the Jumna, and 
on the 10th October attacked Delhi, but was repelled by a 
small British garrison, under the command of Colonel Burn. 
Holkar’s infantry and artillery were soon afterwards defeated 
near Deeg, in the Bhurtpore territory, by General Fraser, 
while his cavalry were driven out of the Company’s pro- 
vinces by Lord Lake. It was then resolved to punish the 
Raja of Bhurtpore for siding as he had done with Holkar. 
His fortress of Deeg was taken by assault on the 13th December 
1804, and on the first day of the next year Lord Lake moved 
towards Bhurtpore. Here he was doomed to meet with his only 
serious reverse, and on the 22d February the siege was raised 
after our having sustained a loss of about three thousand men in 
the course of a series of most desperate assaults. The real rea- 
son of this failure was that assigned for it by an old native of 
Bhurtpore, who, in talking not long ago to an English gentleman 
of the event, said, “ Why, Lord Lake attacked the place with an 
army not larger than two marriage processions; how could he 
have succeeded ?” Deficiency of materials as well as of men re- 
duced the contest to what the natives of India call a battle of 
earth against flesh. 

Still the place was bravely defended, and the people of Bhurt- 
pore have as good cause as those of New Orleans to plume them- 
selves on having, with the aid of stout entrenchments, beaten 
back a British army. The Raja, rejoicing at his escape, gladly 
accepted of peace on terms favourable to our character and inter- 
ests. Various discussions with Scindia ensued, and Holkar was 
driven by Lord Lake into the Punjab, where he was fain to ac- 
cept of peace upon such conditions as our Government, which had 
then passed into the hands of Lord Cornwallis, and afterwards of 
Sir George Barlow, thought it wise to prescribe. 

It will be seen from what we have written, that our admira- 
tion of Lord Wellesley’s talents is little short of that professed by 
our author, still we must hesitate to subscribe to the opinion ex- 
pressed at the close of his eulogium on that nobleman, 

“ That the duration of the British Government in India, as far as hu- 
man means are concerned, will depend on the degree in which his 
policy is maintained or abandoned.”—Vol. iii. p. 575. 


The policy so commended is, it is true, pronounced by Mr. 
Thornton to be essentially pacific ; but is not this, we would ask, 
what has been professed by every advocate of conquest since the 
days of Sesostris? Had any one the word peace more often in 
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his mouth than Napoleon? Does not our author himself let us 
see that by peace he means but a consummation of conquest, 
when he ridicules Sir George Barlow for the remark in his let- 
ter to Lord Lake, that 


“such a system of control must in its nature be progressive, and must 
ultimately tend to a system of universal dominion.”—Vol. iv. p. 44. 


And “where would be the evil” if it does? is the taunting re- 
mark on this passage. We shall reply in the sequel to this query, 
but must now notice our author's most unflattering sketch of the 
second government of Marquis Cornwallis, of which that of Sir 
George Barlow may be regarded as a continuation. We have 
already seen, in the account of his first administration, how low 
a place Lord Cornwallis holds in our author’s estimation, as re- 
gards the intellectual qualifications for his high office; we now find 
even his moral merits to be called in question. 

He is taxed with seeking to “revile the policy of his illustrious 
predecessor,” and with making professions of anxiety to secure the 
confidence of the native states at the very time when his con- 
templated measures were calculated to destroy all confidence in 
the justice and good faith of the British Government. (Vol. iv. 
p- 31.) Itis a bold charge to advance, that of insincerity and 
injustice, against one whose very name has hitherto been regarded 
both by natives and Europeans, as almost synonymous with both 
the correlative virtues. 

To reproaches such as Lord Cornwallis here incurs, every man 
subjects himself who attempts to stay the onward career of con- 
quest. At every step in that career connexions and alliances 
must be formed, and promises be implied or given, all of which 
cannot be maintained or fulfilled. by him on whom the ungrateful 
task devolves, of returning to a more tranquil and moderate line 
of policy. So it happened in the instance under consideration. 
There were several small states to the west of the Jumna whose 
safety seemed to be jeopardized, though in fact they have not 
been injured by the relinquishment of some of the schemes em- 
braced in Lord Wellesley’s prospectus. Of these instances Mr. 
Thornton makes the most, and it is quite edifying to contrast 
his generous indignation at the risks to which Lord Cornwallis 
exposed a few of the independent princes of India, with the satis- 
faction evinced in another passage above cited, at the prospect of 
their all being tec eoel up in that “universal dominion,” 
towards which, in his opinion, apparently, Lord Wellesley’s 
system tended. 

We have neither the space nor the desire to discuss the cor- 
rectness of our author’s censures on the details of Lord Corn- 
wallis’ and Sir George Barlow’s administration. Their mea- 
sures must be judged of by the general result, and this has not 
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been such as to support the justness of the sentence pronounced 
upon them. Scindia, for sparing whom they are both most 
blamed, was the only one of the Mahratta confederacy who did 
not declare against us in the Pindaree war of 1817; and although 
the military power of that State has very recently been annihi- 
lated by us in the field, yet it would be premature at the present 
moment to assert that this step has been one of absolute neces- 
sity, or even of good policy, on our part. The petty states for 
whose safety so much anxiety is evinced, are all alive to this 
hour, and surer sources of strength to us in their position of 
dependent allies, than they could have been if incorporated with 
our possessions, as must have been their fate long ere this, but 
for the moderation of Lord Wellesley’s immediate successors. 

In summing up the character of Lord Cornwallis, our author 
gives him credit for none but commonplace qualities, though 
them he admits that he possessed of the highest order. The 
brilliancy of his reputation he describes as artificial, and now to 
be passing away. This may be the case in Europe, but in 
India, in those provinces especially that came more directly 
under his sway, his name is still fresher in the recollection of the 
tg than that of any other Governor-General, excepting per- 

aps Warren Hastings. The natives of India are ever alive to 
any demonstrations of interest in their welfare, on the part of 
their rulers, and there ran through the measures of Cornwallis, 
despite his occasional mistakes, a vein of kindly sympathy with 
the people, such as is ever sure to command a return of warm 
and enduring gratitude from them. 

We must now pass on to the administration of Lord Minto, 
the first permanent successor to the Marquis of Wellesley, who 
reached India in July 1807. This nobleman having been re- 
markable for his attention to the instructions, and deference to 
the understood wishes of the Court of Directors, is of course but 
coldly commended by our author. His expeditions against the 
Isle of France and Java, were so well conceived an execut- 
ed, that it is but fair to suppose that he could, if he had thought 

roper, have achieved a conquest in India, to merit the meed of 

fr. Thornton’s praise. But his system was one of forbearance 
and moderation, and as such is necessarily condemned by those 
who rate ambition as the most essential attribute of an able Go- 
vernor-General. But Lord Minto had other merits of too homely 
a nature to attract our author’s notice. He found the internal 
administration of the country in a state of most discreditable dis- 
order. In the lower provinces, those namely of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, the consequences of that great error of Lord Corn- 
wallis’ commission, the abrupt introduction of the measure of 
selling land, in realization both of revenue and of judicial de- 
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crees, and of that entire devotion to the business of war and con- 
uest which we must account as the great fault of Lord Welles- 
by s government, had become apparent in a state of things which 
we can best render intelligible to our purely European readers 
by comparing it with the state of Ireland towards the end of the 
last century. The agricultural communities throughout the 
country, deprived of their ancient chiefs by whatever title desig- 
nated, and either subjected to strangers, or ejected by the latter 
from their hereditary lands, to make way for a more pliant te- 
nantry, with no pretensions to any hereditary rights, ae 
themselves at once deprived of their livelihood and emancipate 
from all control, were in the position of all others the most cer- 
tain to dispose them, either actively to disturb the tranquillity of 
the country, or indirectly to side with those by whom it was as- 
sailed. The effects were what might have been anticipated. 
Furious affrays arose out of disputes between the old and new 
possessors of the land; gangs of regularly organized robbers 
were formed in various districts, some in the immediate vicinity 
of Calcutta, while the European magistrates found themselves 
isolated and unable to command the co-operation of the people, 
even in measures the best adapted to the people’s own protection. 
All of this had gone on for years, attracting but little the notice 
of Government, when Lord Minto first turned his mind to the 
subject, and by showing that some other than political and mili- 
tary merit could attract attention and earn reward, inspired the 
whole body of the magistracy with a spirit of activity leading to 
exertions, which steadily followed up, have, we believe, greatly 
abated, if they have not entirely subdued, the evils that had 
wn up under his predecessors. 

Of all who followed the Marquis of Wellesley, it is the Earl of 
Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, who seems to approach 
most nearly to our author’s standard of perfection. The war 
with Nepal, and that usually designated the Pindaree war, 
may indeed both be confidently pronounced to have been un- 
avoidable, and therefore justifiable. Both (with the exception 
noticed by Mr. Thornton, vol. iv., p. 282, et seg., in the manage- 
ment of the first campaign against Nepal) were well planned 
and skilfully conducted, and both are | in a decided increase, 
not merely to the territory but to the strength and solidity of the 
British Indian empire. It is curious, as exhibiting the tone and 
temper of our author’s mind, and his horror of even the most 
moderate moderation, to observe that, while at p. 346, he admits 
that the war with Nepal ended in a way to confer security on 
the British frontier, he yet in another passage, p. 333, vol. iv., 
blames the Governor-General for yielding to that state the 
Turaee, or the tract on the plains ienisliately contiguous to the 
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hills. If Mr. Thornton were to inquire, he would learn that, 
without that tract, the people of Nepal must starve, for there the 

ter part of the grain consumed by them is reared. To have 
withheld it, would have been incompatible with that existence, 
as an independent state, which it was their object, in y eos 
to the treaty, to secure, so that to blame the Governor-Gener 
for this concession, is to blame him for stopping short of the entire 
conquest of the whole country,—and this, we suspect, is precisely 
what is meant, though not openly avowed. 

We have said that Lord Hastings’ administration is generally 
praised by Mr. Thornton, but not, in one respect, to the extent 
which we consider to be his due. In providing for the adminis- 
tration of the provinces acquired under his government, Lord 
Wellesley did little more than subject them to the system esta- 
blished by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal. This system, with all of 
its uncorrected defects, was at once transplanted among a people 
differing in character from those of Bengal as much as the Scotch 
enema does from the Italian contadino, and its working would 

ave proved most disastrous if its evil tendencies had not been 
corrected after the lapse of about ten years by measures adopted 
under Lord Hastings’ immediate direction. This great error, the 
latter nobleman avoided in all the territory of his own acquiring, 
throughout which he was most careful to commence with a form 
of administration the best suited to the peculiar character of its 
inhabitants. 

Lord Hastings deserves credit also for another measure, that 
of paving the way for the abolition of the suttee, by subjectin 
the practice to certain limitations and restraints. This artial 
interference prepared the minds of the people for what followed, 
and sevealt the final abolition of that horrid rite more easy than 
it could have been found if abruptly attempted. The interfer- 
ence of Government provoked discussion, and this led to the 
formation of a party among the Hindoos themselves, who de- 
nounced the practice as at variance with the principles of their 
own religion, and were, of course, ready to second the order which 
all parties anticipated, for its absolute prohibition. 

Sint conjecture that Mr. Thornton writes by authority, derives 
confirmation, from his passing in silence over the interregnum 
that followed upon the departure of the Marquis of Hastings, 
. when Mr. John Adam (the son of our late Chief-Commissioner) 
was for a while the Governor-General of India. 

This period, though brief, was marked by one event calculated 
to elicit some expression of opinion from the historian, for it was 
then that the press, which, during the latter years of the Marquis 
of Hastings’ government, had assumed to itself a degree of per- 
missive freedom, was subjected to some not very stringent, but 
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to those immediately concerned, most unpalatable regulations. 
These remained in force for about ten years, when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in the course of another interregnum, removed every 
restriction, and conferred upon British India the dubious blessing, 
as it was by many accounted, of a totally unshackled press. This 
measure, received with applause by the European, and. with in- 
difference by the great bulk of the native community, is believed 
to have given but scanty satisfaction to those whose influence will 
alone account for Mr. Thornton’s not embracing the opportunity 
afforded him of doing justice to others whom we may pronounce 
to be in one respect, his most sympathizing allies. The liberated 
press of India has of course branched off into numerous sections, 
of various shades and complexions, but these, however discordant 
upon other points, all concur in advocating that line of policy to 
preach up which seems to be the great object of Mr. Thornten’s 
work, 

The Indian editors are all Sempronii, and in their columns 
there is as little toleration of any manifestation of “a weak desire 
for peace,” as is to be found in Mr. Thornton’s pages. This ar- 
dour for conquest has, in their case, a tendency to realize its own 
wishes, for now that our papers are read at every court, the reite- 
terated expression ofa desire for their extinction, cannot but create 
a feeling of angry apprehension in the breasts of Native rulers, 
the most likely of all moods to precipitate them into some act suf- 
ficiently hostile in appearance to constitute the justification of a 
war. It is in this way, and also in babbling about every military 

reparation, however desirable its concealment, that the press has 
filled, while in other respects it must be admitted to have dis- 
appointed, the forebodings of those opposed to its liberation. 
Still, it must be remembered, that the press has as yet not taken 
possession of the Native mind, and that, therefore, its potency 
as an engine of eventual excitement can hardly be computed from 
what is seen of its immediate operation. The papers in the Na- 
tive languages have as yet but a limited and languid circulation 
beyond the confines of the Presidencies; the day may come when 
every district shall have its organ, and who will venture to say 
that their tone will, in general, be favourable to our interests ? 
But our object is to notice, not to supply what Mr. Thornton has 
omitted, and we must now resume our walk through his histori- 
cal gallery. 

The Burmese war was the first great event of Lord Amherst’s 
administration, and this terminating in an act of forbearance on 
our part, seems to afford the very occasion that our author might 
have been expected to seize with avidity, in order to exemplify 
the mischievous tendency of the policy which he systematically 
condemns. But our readers will, we fear, be disappointed if they 
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search as we have done, in Mr. Thornton’s pages, for any proofs 
of the stability of our empire having been shaken by an exhibition 
of moderation some twenty years ago, on the Irrawaddy. A 
few strictures we find on the military operations, and some sneers 
in a note, (vol. v., p. 97,) at the reasons assigned by Colonel 
Snodgrass, in his history of the war, for our General’s not ad- 
vancing to Ameerepoora, when two marches would have placed 
that city in his possession. This is all, and at this our space will 
only allow us to glance. 

Admitting the probability that our expedition sailed for Ran- 
goon in the summer of 1824, under a mistaken calculation of the 
possibility of ascending the river at that season, it does not follow 
that the subsequent operations were thereby impaired. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to think that the detention of our troops 
at the sea-port of Rangoon, affording time for the enemy to col- 
lect all his force, and send army after ; army to be shattered against 
our position, went further than any rapid movement partaking 
of the nature of a surprise could have done, towards disenchant- 
ing the Burmese, and awakening them from that dream of supe- 
riority in arms to other nations, which made them almost as 
troublesome neighbours as we should ourselves, under Mr. 
Thornton’s training, soon become. So much for the graver 
strictures ; as to the sneer in the note, it will, we believe, rovoke 
a smile to find a civilian making light ‘of difficulties encoun 
by such experienced soldiers as the late Sir A. Campbell and his 
military secretary and historian, Colonel Snodgrass. A greater 
master in the art of war even than they, Napoleon himself, was 
wont sometimes to stop short of an attainable advantage, in order 
to gain from the fears of his opponent what his despair might not 
have yielded; and in no instance could such a policy have been 
more expedient than in that of an army placed as ours was before 
Ava, at 600 miles from the sea, its strength so reduced by climate 
that six European regiments contained altogether only thirteen 
hundred men, and its ‘Jong ¢ line of communication only kept open 
for the time by a chain of posts at intervals of from thirty to fifty 
miles along the course of the Irraw: addy. 

It is true, that our author asserts that the occupation of the 
‘apital would have been followed by the submission of the Bur- 
mese monarch and his poems but as such an expectation is at 
variance with all that is known of the Burmese character, we may 
be forgiven for passing it over with only this remark, that we 
ought to have been told how he would have provided for the con- 
tingency of its proving fallacious. 

The capture of Bhurtpore was the second event of Lord 
Amherst’s time, and on this we need only observe, that our 
author very clearly proves what hardly any body will now dis- 
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pute, that the measure was one of absolute and imperative neces- 
sity for the due maintenance of our position as the paramount 
power in India. Little is said of Lord Amherst’s public character, 
and he is dismissed with a mere notice, that in March 1828 he 
left India; it might have been added, with the credit of having 
waged no war of even questionable justice, and of having brought 
two to a triumphant conclusion, when both were pressed upon 
him atonce. Lord William Bentinck closes the series of satraps 
whom our author summons up to pass before him in review, and 
for him, as the least warlike and the most studiously obedient of 
Governor-Generals, the most disparaging terms of Mr. Thornton’s 
vocabulary of censure appear to have been reserved. Lord 
William, indeed, is blamed for all he did, and all he left undone. 
He is blamed for even aspiring to the office of Governor-General, 
vol. v., p. 177, and sneered at because his administration was 
not “ fertile in great events.”—P. 215. His hesitation to act 
upon the permission granted him by the Home authorities (a per- 
mission denounced at the time, if we remember right, by the 
resent prime minister, Sir R. Peel) to take possession of Oude, 
is contemptuously noticed as “an act perfectly in accordance with 
the general character of his administration.”—P. 216. 
is “ signal manifestation of obedience,” and, it might in fair- 
ness have aed added, of courage, in carrying through, the Court 
of Directors’ own order for a certain reduction of military allow- 
ances, is, with what we must pronounce, considering the quarter 
whence it proceeds, a most signal manifestation of ingratitude, 
ascribed to a weak and unworthy motive.—P. 224. His whole 
administration is declared to be “ almost a blank.”—P. 234; 
and his departure from India in May 1834, is mentioned as 
that of the most do-nothing of all the Governor-Generals ex- 
—_ Sir G. Barlow. Vanity and a love of admiration are 
eged to have been the main motives of all the measures of 
his government, excepting one, the abolition of the suttee, in 
which our author is charitable enough to hope that Lord W. 
Bentinck 
“ was influenced by what was due to Him by whom that govern- 
ment has been so wonderfully established, and the empire subject to 
it so wonderfully extended.” —P. 236. 


That Lord W. Bentinck was, in a degree beyond perhaps 
what can be asserted of any of his predecessors, under the con- 
trol of the influence here alluded to—that he acted under a con- 
stant sense of his accountability to the Giver of all good, for the 
use made by him of the power intrusted into his hands, we most 
sincerely believe; and therefore, though disapproving of many 
of his measures, we reject as uncharitable and unfounded the 
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supposition that these all originated in mere vanity and love of 
admiration. That he was altogether exempt from these weak- 
nesses, we do not consider it necessary to maintain. The love of 
praise is natural to man, and indifference in that respect is not 
always symptomatic of a well-regulated or healthy state of mind 
—but there is a wide difference between even an over-earnest 
desire for honest praise, and that sickly craving which it is evi- 
dently our author’s meaning to impute to Lord William Ben- 
tinck. Suspiciousness rather than vanity was, in our opinion, Lord 
William’s loctine foible, and he was as often misled by his dis- 
trusts as others are by their partialities. 

An observation of the Cardinal du Retz, “ que les hommes 
se trompent plus souvent par leurs mefiances, que par leurs con- 
fiances,” received almost a literal confirmation in his case. 

His most unhappy mistake, that of letting Shah Shooja, in 
1834, collect an army in our territory, and march off with it to 
attack Dost Moohummud Khan, with whom we were then at 
peace, seems to have escaped even our author’s unfriendly ken. 
And yet “ Hoc fonte derivata clades.” 

His most meritorious step in favour of the people of India, 
in like manner, passes unobserved, and the historian omits all 
allusion to the circumstance of Lord William’s having been the 
first to make any serious attempt to correct the great evil of our 
domination, namely, the exclusion of natives from stations of 
power and influence, and the mortification of all ambition and 
stagnation of hope that is thus produced. 

t is true, as will appear in the sequel, that little has as yet 
been accomplished in this walk, yet, should ever the efforts still 
in — be crowned with complete success, it is to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck that the credit will belong of having made the first 
decided effort in the right direction. 

The medical college in Calcutta, whence a number of highly 
educated young natives are annually going forth to carry the 
benefit of modern science into the bosoms of families whose pre- 
judices would prevent their receiving it at the hands of European 
practitioners, is another blessing for which future generations 
may have cause to look back with gratitude to the same amiable 
nobleman. Yet our author does not turn aside from his favourite 
— to notice even this institution, although from the affinity 
subsisting between the sciences of surgery and war, it seems to 
have a sort of claim upon his attention. 

Here we might stop but for our promise to answer Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s query, as to “ what would be the evil of that universal do- 
minion” towards which, we have seen that, in Sir George Bar- 
low’s opinion, the system advocated throughout the work before 
us inevitably tends. The very tone of this query indicates a 
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foregone conclusion, and shows how sagacious those Mahratta 
chiefs were, who, at an early stage in our progress, expressed a 
suspicion that “ England was looking to the entire dominion 
of India.”—Vol. iv., p. 466. On the other hand, it has 
been remarked by two of the most intelligent of the Eastern 
chiefs of recent celebrity, Runjeet Sing and Dost Moham- 
med Khan, that one secret of our strength lay in this—that 
by leaving many of the native princes in the enjoyment of 
much that we might easily, if we chose, appropriate to our- 
selves, we have never had to contend with their despair. This 
security the system of progressive conquest evidently tends to 
diminish, but it does even more, and creates a further danger 
which, though it has escaped our author’s observation, ought to 
be well weighed by those who are disposed to act upon his prin- 
ciples. To the despair of the reigning chiefs, whom we may 
humble, there is to be added the despair of all those who, from 
hereditary pretensions cr personal character, are susceptible of 
the impulse of ambition even in its most subdued and best-regu- 
lated mood. Admitting, for the sake of argument, all that is said 
by Mr. Thornton of the misgovernment of native rulers, and the 
comparative excellence of our own administration, to be correct ; 
still the benefits conferred by the latter are not such as are cal- 
culated to satisfy any but those who are contented with a mere 
quiet existence, uncheered by a hope of all that men of energy in 
every clime most highly prize. Distinction, high place, and 
power, all the objects of laudable ambition—are, by our assump- 
tion of the direct rule of any province, at once placed beyond 
the attainment of its inhabitants of every class and grade. This 
follows through no fault of ours, but as an inevitable consequence 
of our position as foreign conquerors, among a people differing 
from us not less in feeling and thought, than in complexion aa 
language. The best efforts of Lord William Bentinck and Lord 
Auckland have been directed with but little effect to devising a 
remedy for this stagnation of native ambition, even in the pro- 
vinces that have been longest under our rule. The absolute 
necessity of intrusting all real authority to those who alone can 
be dheskenely trusted, renders a monopoly of high place by Eu- 
ropeans an inevitable consequence of the subjection of any Asiatic 
country to European sway. 
The sole remedy, therefore, or rather palliative of the evil in 
uestion, is to be found in our contenting ourselves with being 
the paramount, without seeking to be the on/y power in India. 
While we are contented to be merely the paramount protecting 
ower, each native court that is spared, acts as a safety-valve, 
/ holding out prospects of suitable employment to the ambitious 
even among our own subjects, and by taking into the ranks of 
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its disorderly armies, numbers of men who loathe the restraints 
of our military service, and if not provided for, would at best 
only contribute to swell the mass of that sullen discontent which 
is more to be dreaded than the open hostility of any chief under 
whose banners they might be enrolled. It is, indeed, admitted 
by our author, 

“ That for the sake of preserving some useful gradations in society, 
as well as to cast over its frame-work a covering of grace and dignity, 
it is expedient to uphold the distinctions of rank and birth.”—Vol. iv., 
p- 563. 

This is well expressed, yet our author fails to show how these 
distinctions are to be upheld, if all the independent native prin- 
cipalities, where they flourish best, are, in accordance with his 
general principles, to be absorbed into one huge levelling empire. 

But our author, in another passage, maintains, not only that 
native governments are bad, but that “ they cannot be good, for 
the elements of good government do not there exist.”—Vol. iv., 
p- 560. 

By this we understand it to be meant, that what in Europe 
are accounted the elements of good government, are not to , 


found in India, or indeed in any country to the east of the Bos- 

phorus ; for we cannot suppose our author to have the hardihood 

to maintain that India, during the ages upon ages of its existence 
? tan} 5 ] tn) 


as a settled and civilized land, has never known what it was to 
be well ruled, according to its own notions, in any quarter of its 
wide extent, until writers and cadets from Leadenhall Street first 
landed on its shores. The traces of former prosperity that are to 
be found in various parts of the country, the records of some por- 
tions of its past history, and still more, the actual state of many 
provinces under native rule at the present day, suffice to prove 
the above assertion to be made in far too wide and sweeping 
terms. 

There is a distinction to be drawn between countries under 
native rulers, in a measure alien to the people of the land, and 
those under chiefs of indigenous growth. The former, of which 
the Nizam’s territory in the Deccan, the Mahratta’s round Gua- 
lior, and Oude, may be taken as examples, are often, though not 
invariably, ill-governed ; for Mr. Thornton himself tells us, vol. 
ii., p. 560, of the prosperity of the dominions under the Rohilla 
chief, of Afghan origin, Fyzoola Khan. 

Of the latter class, many of the states of Rajpootana, and on 
the borders of our province of Bundelcund, will be found to be 
as well administered as our own districts in regard to general 
protection and security, and far better as concerns the feelings 
and sensibilities of the people. 

It is true, that all their prosperity is owing to our preserving 
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the general peace, and keeping out the foreign invader ; but this 
only proves that’ our proper position in India is that of the pro- 
tecting and not of the sole administering power. Much of course 
we must keep in our own hands, that we may command a suffi- 
cient revenue; our reasoning is only directed against those who 
would have us grasp at all. 

It is an irksome task to recount what we consider to be the 
defects of our Indian government, but our reply to Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s query would be incomplete without a 04 words on that 
subject, and happily his own pages supply us with almost all that 
seems to be required. In the course of some admirable remarks 
on a most serious disturbance, or rather insurrection, that was 
caused at Barelly, in Upper India, in 1816, by the imposition 
of a police tax, we find the following passage :-— 

** Riots like these, when they meet with such a termination, are usu- 
ally regarded by historical writers as of small importance ; but this is 
an error: they afford an index to the state of public feeling, and if 
maturely considered, are replete with important lessons to rulers and 
‘statesmen. From occurrences not more important than those at Ba- 
relly, mighty empires have had to date their ruin, and new dynasties 
their accession to power. Such transactions show the tendency of 
public feeling ; they disclose the possible sources of danger, and teach 
the legislator what he may do—what he should refrain from doing. 
The instruction indeed is lost upon mere closet politicians—upon those 
who sit and frame constitutions and laws for all the nations of the earth, 
without any reference to the peculiar habits, feelings, and opinions 
prevailing among those who are to be governed by them; but upon 
minds of sounder quality it is not thrown away. 

“The tax imposed at Barelly was of small amount, and it had been 
introduced without much difficulty throughout a considerable portion 
of India; but it was at variance with the habits of the people upon 
whom it was attempted to be levied, and it offended many prejudices. 
It was a change—this in India is always regarded as an evil. It 
might be a beneficial change, but it is useless and dangerous to insist 
upon benefiting men against their will.” 

Yet this is precisely the fault to which we, from our character 
and position in India, are of all things most prone, and the fol- 
lowing instance taken from a period posterior to that embraced 
by the plan of our author’s Work, and from a province at the 
opposite extremity of our dominions from Barelly, will show the 
soundness of his general reasoning upon the circumstances at- 
tending the insurrection at that place. 

In the year 1837, a rebellion suddenly broke out in the dis- 
trict of Mangalore, on the Malabar coast. It rapidly over- 
spread the whole district, and was joined in by men of every 
class and rank, even by the paid officers of government, some of 
whom did their utmost to dissuade their European superiors from 
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removing the public treasure into a vessel then in the harbour, in 
the hope that the insurgents with whom they were in communi- 
cation might arrive in time to secure it to themselves. The 
insurrection was suppressed by the timely arrival of troops 
_ in steam-vessels from Bombay, and due inquiry was made into 

the causes of so unexpected an outbreak. The main grievance to 
which it could be traced turned out to be our practice of selling 
lands, in striking confirmation of what Mr. Thornton says about 
“trying to benefit men against their wills,” for there cannot be 
a doubt as to the humane motives of those by whom that measure 
was substituted for the ruder modes of forcing people to pay their 
debts either to the State or to individuals, that were formerly in 
use. 

Another instance of the same error and its effects may be 
found in the disturbances which our readers may have observed 
to occupy a place in the overland summaries of news from India, 
under the head of Bundelcund. For nearly four years have parts 
of that province and the contiguous districts of Saugor been the 
scene of a harassing warfare between the troops me the people 
of the country, acting like guerillas. Quiet has at last been re- 
stored, and the inquiries set on foot prove the previous distur- 
bance to have originated chiefly in our own love of over-interfe- 
rence, in changes of property caused by the working of our sys- 
tem, and in constant attempts of our officers to set every one 
right, as if the people could not manage the most ordinary con- 
cerns of life without their aid. 

We quote these instances not to disparage our Indian Govern- 
ment, than which one more anxious for the welfare of its subjects, 
or on the whole, considering the stupendous difficulties it has to 
contend against, more efficiently administered, exists not on 
earth, but merely to show that there is still enough for us to do 
in perfecting our rule within our present limits, and that we have 
no spare beneficial power that may run to waste if further con- 

uest provide not a field for its development. 

It is also to be remembered that foreign conquest can only be 
pursued at the cost of the people of our paying provinces, who 
suffer both from the drain of treasure, and by the interruption 
of useful works, to furnish funds for the support of external war. 
The — of Upper India have at this instant to lament the 
stop that has been put to a canal for the irrigation of the country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, and calculated to secure 
them from a return of those visitations of famine, to which on 
any failure of the annual rains they are exposed. This noble 
work was sanctioned by Lord Auckland, but the necessities of 
the State have caused its execution to be put off, and so it must 
remain, until some Governor-General shall arise with courage to 
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brave the reproaches of future historians, and by courting peace 
give our Indian finances time to recruit. 

We say not this in jest, for we are persuaded that it realiy does 
requiresome courage, and much self-denial in a Governor-General, 
and still more in officers in lower situations of political influence, — 
to adhere to a pacific course, when by adopting a contrary line 
they can so seailly command present praise, and often future fame. 
Nothing is more easy than to lead an Asiatic power to put itself 
in the wrong, so as to make itself appear to European eyes as the 
party provoking a war. All that our diplomatist has to do, in order 
to produce this effect, is to adopt a harsh, brief, peremptory, and 
essentially European tone, in his communications with the Prince 
on whom he has to operate. This will secure for him the laudation 
of his own countrymen for firmness and decision, and will make 
the Native Prince conclude that his chances of safety in peace are 
gone, and then, in mere recklessness, he will be sure to commit 

imself. If the diplomatist, on the other hand, by accommodat- 
ing his manner and his expressions to the feelings and compre- 
hension of the Native Chief, with whom some misunderstanding 
may exist, shall succeed in opening his eyes to the real objects 
of our Government, and by satisfying him of the sincerity of our 
professions, shall bring him to yield quietly to any reasonable 
demand, his conduct will probably either pass unnoticed, or bring 
down upon him reproach for want of spirit and dignity. There 
is no service more rare than that which is to be done uncheered 
by general sympathy, but the task becomes depressing when it 
is to be performed under a consciousness that those for whose 
benefit it is intended will receive it with coldness. This is the 
impression which, from its almost official character, a work like 
Mr. Thornton’s is calculated to produce, and it is in this respect 
that its influence is, in our opinion, calculated to prove far dons 
beneficial. 

Though apparently postponed for the present, it is evident 
that a war with the power ruling the Punjab, whatever it 
may be, is still the darling object of every ambitious mind 
in India, and he who thwarts the general wish of his coun- 
trymen out there, will stand in need of all the encourage- 
ment he can get from his superiors and employers in England. 
This, however, is exactly what our author forbids him to anti- 
ag and therefore the duty must be performed by some one 
who shall be contented with the approbation of his own con- 


science, and require no countenance or support from without. 
Still the duty in question, that of averting a war with the Sikhs, 
may be one of the first importance as regards our real interests, 
and our national character. The boundary which we now pos- 
sess with the Sutledge issuing from the Himmalaya mountains 
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at the very point where our European troops can be cantoned in 
a climate congenial to their constitution, and the other four 
rivers of the Punjab in our front, is the very best, in a military 
point of view, that can be found. There is nothing equal to it 
in advance, and if we cross the Sutledge we must also cross the 
Indus, and go on till Herat and Bamean become our outposts, 
and then we may soon expect to have Russia literally as our 
neighbour. This will be a stupendous movement, and one sure 
to be fatal in one way or other to the power of the East India 
Company, since it is not to be supposed that they would long be 
suffered to govern a state thus brought into immediate contact 
with all the relations of European politics. But Mr. Thornton 
has so clearly shown the direct interference of the Ministers of 
the Crewn in the administration of India, to have in every in- 
stance proved mischievous, that we must deprecate any step 
having a tendency to deprive that empire of the benefit of bein 
under the immediate governance of the Court of Directors, an 
to reduce it to the condition of a Downing Street Colony. 

As we now stand, we have the Sikh, a Hindoo power, inter- 
posed between us and the Mussulman population of Western 
Asia. These two powers, separated by religious antipathy and 
hereditary rivalry, can never coalesce, unless perhaps under the 
pressure of a menaced invasion by us. This advantage must be 
thrown away by our occupation of the Punjab, and for this, 
among other reasons, we must hope that no soldier of ours may 
ever cross the Sutledge, except to chastise aggression or repel 
invasion. It is just also to remember, that however provoking 
the conduct of the Sikh soldiery may at times have been, the 
Sikh government has ever acted a friendly part towards us. 
During the disastrous progress of the early part of our war with 
Nepal in 1814, during the agitation attending the Pindarrec 
war in 1817, during the slowly advancing, and, as it was thought 
at the time, dubious war with Ava in 1824 and 25, and, lastly, 
during our recent season of humiliation and calamity, the Sikh 
government stood faithful to its engagements, and actively co- 
operated with us lately, at a time when a contrary conduct on 
its part might have aggravated to a fearful extent all the perils 
of our position. That this conduct on these occasions, especially 
on the last, was greatly owing to the high talent displayed by 
those gentlemen to whom the conduct of our relations with that 
State were intrusted is most true; but still, it cannot be denied 
that the Sikhs have earned a title to some consideration on our 
part, and that a rupture with them on insufficient grounds, 
would subject us to the reproach of being ready to trample under 
foot where it suits our convenience, every recollection of past 
obligation. 
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We cannot, however, pursue this subject without abandoning 
the guidance of Mr. Thornton, whose history stops upon the very 
threshold of that eventful period when its principles have been 
made to undergo the trying test of such a course of experimental 
application as - could neither have desired or anticipated. 

Should he be induced to continue his labours, and to compile 
from the ample store of materials at his command, a full con- 
nected account of what is at present only known to us by sepa- 
rate narratives and disjointed despatches, we shall be prepared 
to accompany him over the inviting field that remains to be tra- 
versed with the same attention that we have shewn in following 
his footsteps upon the more beaten ground across which we have 
been travelling under his escort. 

There is ay thing to tempt one who writes with so much 
facility as Mr. Thornton, to endeavour to secure to himself, by 
timely industry, the honour of being the first to give to the 
world a calm historical view of a series of events, fraught not 
more with interest than with instruction, and big with the proofs 
of the overruling influence of that dread Power which shapes 
men’s ways, me | hew them as they may. 

In the subdued and humbled frame of mind likely to be in- 
duced by the contemplation of those fearful scenes, there will, 
we think, be a suspension, if not an extinction of such fond feel- 
ings in favour of his own cherished opinions as might at other 
times warp the historian’s judgment, and therefore we are in- 
clined to anticipate, if he adopts our hint, a readiness on our 
author’s part to admit the tendency of some of the principles 
maintained in the volumes before us to engender that pride of 
heart, which, in nations as in individuals, is often the forerunner 
of destruction, though in our case it has only brought down upon 
us a retributive, and it may be a salutary castigation. 

But while we think that our author may find in the contem- 
plation of the occurrences of more recent years, reason to modif 
some of the opinions pronounced in his comments on the history 
of an anterior period, we are equally satisfied that he will meet 
with nothing to shake his confidence in the wisdom of that pro- 
vision so well defended by him throughout his present work, 
whereby the government of British India is kept in the hands 
of a separate, and in great measure, an independent body, like 
the Court of Directors. 

There are none who can have more reason to encourage the 
continuation here recommended than those under whose auspices 
the work appears to have been commenced, for none we are per- 
suaded, can gain more than they would do from the fullest de- 
tail that can _ Parone of the events of the last few years, and of 


the manner in which our Indian administration has during that 
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~~ i. affected by the views and interests of parties in 
ngland. 

he freedom of our strictures in the course of the present 
article, will save us from the imputation of any undue bias in 
favour of the honourable body to whom we here allude, but 
there are some other misconstructions against which we would 
secure ourselves before we conclude. 

We may, we fear, incur the reproach of a portion of our 
readers, for laying too much stress on expediency, and too little 
on the stricter principles of political morality, in our defence of 
the means that brought some of our acquisitions under our sway, 
especially those tye during Lord Wellesley’s government in 
Upper India. To them we can only reply, that between assert- 
ing our supremacy as the paramount power, and entirely aban- 
doning our position in India, there is no middle course; and 
that they who are not — to embrace the latter, have no 
right to blame those who adopt the former alternative. 

On the other hand, there may be many disposed to tax us 
with cavilling at conquest, and seeking to check that spirit of 
enterprise by which, in their opinion, our Government in India, 
to acquit itself of its duties, ought mainly to be animated. Our 
reply to this class will be, that in admitting the propriety of 
every conquest that can be shown to be essential to the support 
of our position as the paramount power in India, we la 
allowed as great a latitude as a — with any preten- 
sions to principle, can possibly desiderate. 

To those, in the last place, who can be reconciled to any ex- 
tension of our dominion, by regarding it as an onward step in 
the scheme of God’s Providence to serve some high ulterior 
purpose, we would urge that this plea cannot be advanced in 

revious justification of any avoidable measure, and that there 
1s, Moreover, room to suspect some lurking fallacy in an argu- 
ment which goes to give a specious colour of religious duty to the 
gratification of a passion so strong and so universal, as the love 
of conquest. 
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Art. III.—1. Registrum Monasterij de Passelet ; Cartas Privile- 
gia Conventiones aliaque Munimenta complectens. A domo fund- 
ata A. D. 1163 usque ad A. D. 1529. Ad fidem codicis M.S. 
in Bibliotheca Facultatis Juridice Edinensis servati, nune primum 
typis mandatum. Edinburgi, 1832. (Maitland Club. Edited 
by Cosmo Inngs, Esq., Advocate.) 

2. Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis e pluribus codicibus consar- 
cinatum circa A. D. 1400. Edinburgi, 1837. (Bannatyne 
Club. Edited by Cosmo Inngs, Esq.) 

3. Liber Sancte Marie de Melros munimenta vetustiora Monastertj 
Cisterciensis de Melros. 2tom. Edinburgi, 1837. (Banna- 
tyne Club. Edited by Cosmo INNEs, Esq.) 

4. Liber Cartarum Sancte Crucis, munimenta Ecclesie Sancte 
Crucis de Edwinesburg, (Holyrood.) Impressum Edinburgi, 
1840. (Bannatyne Club. Edited by Cosmo InngEs, Esq.) 

5. Registrum de Dunfermlyn. Liber Cartarum A bbatie Benedictine. 
S. S. Trinitatis et B. Margarete Regine de Dunfermlyn. Im- 
pressum Edinburgi, 1842. (Bannatyne Club. Edited by 
Cosmo Inngs, Esq.) 

6. Liber Episcopatus Glasquensis. Munimenta Ecclesie Metropo- 
litane Glasguensis, a sedi restaurata seculo ineunte XII. ad refor- 
matam religionem. 2 tom. Impressum Edinburgi, 1843. (Ban- 
natyne and Maitland Clubs. Edited by Cosmo Innes, Esq.) 

7. Liber Cartarum Prioratus Sancti Andree in Scotia. E registro 
ipso in Archivis Baronum de Panmure hodie asservato. Edin- 
burgi, 1841. (Bannatyne Club.) 

8. Stewartiana, containing the case of Robert II. and Elizabeth 
Mure, and question of Legitimacy, with their issue, with inciden- 
tal reply to Cosmo Innes, Esq. ‘To which are added, critical re- 
marks on Mr. Innes’s Prefaces to his recently edited Cartularies, 
interspersed with divers Antiquarian Matters, §c. By JOHN 
RIDDELL, Esq., Advocate. Thomas Stevenson, Edinburgh, 
1843. 

9. Fragmenta Scoto-Monastica. Memoir of what has been already 
done, and what Materials exist towards the formation of a Scotch 
Monasticon, to which are appended sundry new instances of goodly 
matter. By a DeL_ver iN Antiquity. ‘Thomas Stevenson, 
Edinburgh, 1841. 


THESE are interesting publications. They come to us covered 
with the venerable hoar of remote antiquity, and speak of ages, 
the distance of which it requires a vigorous effort of imagination to 
reach. Forgotten customs, of which there was no trace, even in the 
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abundant treasury of traditionary lore, are here resuscitated. 
Feelings and prejudices that can stir up no kindred emotion now, 
and which had yielded to the gentle influence of time, are pre- 
sented with all the life-like reality of contemporary history; and 
names, over whose obscurity the brief shoendalon of the times had 
— the wand of oblivion, bid fair in these volumes for immor- 
tality. 

Their value is greatly enhanced, by the extreme paucity of 
other authentic memorials of our ancient history. Sur early 
chroniclers contented themselves with narrating afew of the more 
important occurrences, in which were involved the fate of dynas- 
ties; but all the matters of detail, which give history its charm, 
and which constitute such an important essential to the sustained 
interest of historic narrative, were matters which ignorant ages 
could not appreciate though recorded, and which went beyond the 
wes of ignorant chroniclers to develop. They tell us, in the 

riefest terms, of revolutions of government, of terrible confla- 
grations, of inundations of rivers; but they leave untold the man- 
ners and character of the people—the relative position of noble 
and peasant—the domestic economy of life—the agriculture—the 
state of learning, and education of ancient Scotland. Wanting 
sagacity to estimate the motives of the actors in the scenes they 
narrate, they have left imperfect jottings instead of history. 

These early chroniclers were succeeded by a race of writers who 
dedicated their works to fable. Paradoxical as it may appear, it 
is beyond doubt, that the revival of learning had a pernicious in- 
fluence on the truth of history. The Scottish historians forsook 
facts, and took to fine writing ; and even the genius of Buchanan 
yielded to the prevailing epidemic. He and Boece have written 
works which have nothing historical about them but the name. 
An indolent contempt of facts, and gratuitous assumptions to 
support a theory, or to round a period, have left us to wade in 
vain for an idea of the truth, amid absurd speculations, fabulous 
narratives, and the gross exaggerations of a tinsel rhetoric. Lord 
Hailes has shown how almost incredibly incorrect these writers 
are, with regard to matters which would not have required so much 
industry to ascertain, as the concoction of their absurd fables neces- 
sarily demanded ; and the reputation of Buchanan, as a historian, 
now rests solely upon the elegant latinity he has employed to 
decorate a structure, destitute of every other element of excel- 
lence. To dive into the dreary recesses of manuscript collections ; 
to collate the various unpublished records, from which alone an- 
cient history could be traced, and to weigh patiently the conflict- 
ing statements which industry would unfold, were not the virtues 
of these writers, or of the succeeding school of philosophical his- 
torians. 
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The latter were a class of writers who regarded past events 
merely as a field for philosophical disquisition, and passed their 
judgments, according to the standard of moral duty themselves 

ad created. Mankind they looked at more in the abstract than 
in the concrete ; treated the details of history as if necessary only 
to the establishment ofa principle, and hit off a character, or dis- 
missed a reign with a smart antithesis. Minute details were held 
as beneath the stately march and dignity of history; and were 
unceremoniously thrust into appendices and notes. Yet the ad- 
mirable sagacity which could penetrate the hidden motives of the 
actors in the bygone drama, and unravel with a word the most 
tangled skein in which their doings were enveloped, will ever 
command respect for the genius of the philosophical school. 

The more practical age which has now come on—the age of 
steam-engines and of railroads—in which no science flourishes, 
that brings not an immediate substantial return, has rejected 
a as.a handmaid to history. The delvers after facts, 

ave followed, instead of preceding, the writers who have en- 
deavoured to expiscate its philosophy and romance. But even 
their greatest jaletiey will scarce avail, to sweep away the mists 
surrounding the antiquities of a nation, whose soil was never 
polluted by the touch of the barbarian hosts, that destroyed the 
records and literature of the continental kingdoms ; and whose 
want of authentic histories of these early times, arose from no 
failure in materials for such a literature, or in monks having 
leisure to compile them. A long bead-roll of apocryphal kings, 
is the first monster fable around which all other fables hang ; 
and in dealing with this mass of fiction, there is little satisfaction 
to be found in the happiest guesses, and most ingenious specula- 
tions, which have, each in their turn, had their day and disap- 
— The manner in which our modern antiquaries have 
aboured, is, moreover, not the best calculated to recommend 
their performances to their readers. Authors of the most ac- 
curate and unreadable books that ever graced historical lite- 
rature, they proceed to the ascertainment.of unimportant dates 
with the same flourish of trumpets, as to narrate the fate 
of a kingdom; and long and learned controversies, angry vitu- 
peration, and fierce invective, are employed, in adjusting the 
sirname of some hero, of whose memorial the contemporary his- 
torians were neglectful. We rise from “the din of all the 
smithery,” with feelings of intense astonishment at the angry 
passions which such trifles have evoked, and of disappointment, 
at the disproportion between the magnitude of the preparation 
and the meanness of the result. These disputes about trifles, 
forcibly remind one of the ridiculous controversies of the schools. 
It surely was not a less interesting subject of inquiry, to ascer- 
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tain how many angels could dance on a needle’s point, than to fix 
the birth-place of some “ illustrious obscure,” or to rivet the 
entire links of his lengthy pedigree. The mind is apt to enter- 
tain a feeling somewhat akin to contempt, at this mass of wasted 
learning and ingenuity misapplied; and the utmost charity is 
required to prevent our dismissing with one general condemna- 
tion, the study which could produce such a tax upon our patience. 
This violation of taste is not recompensed by any charms of 
style, or graceful exposition of the sober truth. The narrative 
moves on with all the dulness of an index, .and with all its ac- 
curacy, and shutting even the Annals of Lord Hailes, in utter 
weariness of spirit, the volumes are laid quietly on the shelf, till 
the necessity of acquiring information as to a name or a date, 
again brings them from obscurity. 

At length we have presented to us, in the volumes of which 
the titles stand at the head of this paper, the crude materials for 
an important chapter of ancient history, which, to some extent, 
have already enriched the pages of the authors of Caledonia, and 
the Annals of Scotland. They have now been given to the public, 
through the munificent liberality of a number of private gentle- 
men, who are doing, at their own expense for Scotland, what 
the Record Commission, through the medium of a Parliamentary 
grant, have endeavoured to do for the far more wealthy sister 
country of England. The Bannatyne Club takes its name from 
George Bannatyne a merchant of Edinburgh, who, driven to the 
country by the plague in 1568, in that city, collected a mass of 
antique Scottish poetry ; in gratitude for which, this modern So- 
ciety has adopted his name. For the same reason, have the 
Maitland Club taken their designation from Sir Richard Mait- 
land, the ancestor of the present family of Lauderdale, and one 
of the Lords of Session in the days of Queen Mary. His collec- 
tions of Scottish poetry were, on the death of the last of the 
Dukes of Lauderdale, sold by public auction, and being purcha- 
sed by Mr. Pepys of the Admiralty, they now grace the library 
of the University of Cambridge, to which they were bequeathed. 
The object of these Societies, is to print all the ancient writings 
they may consider useful in illustration of the history of Scotland, 
and to preserve from oblivion some of the gems of its ancient 
literature. A large number of volumes already testify to the 
learning and liberality of the members. It is only a small por- 
tion—a not uninteresting or unimportant portion—that we are 
now to consider. 

The Cartularies of the great religious houses of Melrose, 
Paisley, Dunfermline, St. Andrews, and Holyroodhouse, and 
of the bishoprics of Moray and Glasgow, are the whole of 
the monkish records of this kind which have been printed ; 
that of Aberdeen being yet in the press. The value of these 
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volumes, their editor, Mr. Innes, does not over-estimate. “ Upon 
their authority ultimately—by the style of these writs—by 
the incidental information afforded by them—by the absence 
of all reference to customs, laws, and institutions, which must 
have been mentioned if they existed, must be settled some of 
those great questions of history and constitutional law, and 
even of national independence, which have been so long and 
so warmly discussed in this country.” The greater number of 
the deeds are styled charters—the old legal name ior all deeds, 
by which any one conveyed lands or houses to another. These 
deeds are extremely simple in their character. The granter in- 
troduces himself by name and title—narrates the lands he in- 
tends to convey to the monks—tells that they are to be held in 
oe charity by the holy brotherhood, for the salvation of 

is soul—specifies the witnesses and the date; and the deed is 
closed. When evil days arrived, the monks instead of being the 
grantees became the granters; and, accordingly, there are here 
also, various conveyances by them of the monastic lands. Legal 
writs, however, are intermingled with others, with which they 
have no affinity. Here we , woh scraps of ancient chronicles ; 
copies of Papal bulls; letters from kings and queens to the ab- 
bots or the bishops of the abbeys or dioceses, to which the cartu- 
laries belonged ; receipts for making pills; forms of excommu- 
nicating the enemies of the Church; indentures between the 
monks and their dependents; records of judicial proceedings ; 
writs against runaway slaves ; catalogues of libraries and of relics ; 
rentals; and a multitude of other documents, which each in its 
way illustrates obscure points of the history of bygone genera- 
tions. 

All these cartularies had been long buried in manuscript, 
chiefly in the library of the Faculty of Advocates. Consulted by 
persons who by right or favour found access to them, the public 
were at intervals favoured with morsels of their contents, which 
only tended to whet their ro for more; and now, at last, 
they have been put beyond the reach of destruction. The car- 
tularies which have been printed, are only a small part of what 
is necessary to form a complete Scottish Monasticon. We learn 
from the “ Delver in Antiquity,” that no fewer than one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight religious houses—abbeys, convents, hos- 
pitals—once variegated the rugged surface of Scotland ; all of 
which possessed vast territories in every part of the country. It 
— that we may still be favoured with the cartularies of the 
abbeys of Arbroath, Balmerino, and Cambuskenneth; of the 


priory of Coldingham ; of the monastery of Coldstream; of the 
collegiate church of Crail; of the abbey of Dryburgh; of the 
bishopric of Dunblane; of the house of the Predicant Friars, 
near Elgin; of the monastery of Inchcolm; of the abbeys of 
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Kelso, and Lindores : of the cell of May; of the abbey of New- 
bottle; of the abbey and hospital of St. Anthony, near Leith ; 
of St. Giles, Edinburgh ; of the monastery of Scone ; of the hos- 
= of Soltre; of Stirling Chapel-Royal; of the preceptory at 

orphichen ; of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem. The greater part of these cartularies, or authentic copies 
of them, are in the Advocates’ Library, or in the possession of 
those who are willing to allow the public to have the benefit of 
their publication. ‘There is one exception to this, with regard 
to the cartulary of Inchaffray, which the “ Delver in Antiquity” 
says, is at cm Castle, “ the residence of one of those dis- 
tempered individuals, who can neither enjoy a thing himself, nor 
allow others to do so.” 

Before considering these volumes, a sentence or two may be 
allowed, as to the history of the various communities of whose 
proceedings they treat. 

The ecclesiastical antiquities of Glasgow, are traced back to 
remotest times. Saint Kentigern, with the full blessings of the 
Apostolic succession,—“ deriving his faith and consecration from 
Servanus and Peladius”—-settled about the middle of the sixth 
century a colony of converts at Glasgow. Over their history, 
for a period of six hundred years, down to the reign of Alexan- 
der the first, in 1116, the veil of obscurity is drawn. The little 
band, no doubt, took deep root and flourished, and what matters 
it now, that their history—like that of better men—has perished. 
The flowing tide of kingly and of popular favour poured in upon 
them, with the reign of David I., and until the sun of their pros- 
perity set at the Reformation, the importance, wealth, and influ- 
ence of the Glasgow ecclesiastics were ever on the rise. The 
commercial capital of the west took its beginning from the source 
of so many calamities—the cupidity and all-grasping avarice of 
its bishop. The superior of a burgh enjoyed privileges and in- 
fluence which the sone acres of half a county scarcely gave, 
and to the bishop of this western diocese was granted, in 1175, 
by one of the Scottish kings, the much-coveted privilege of being 
overlord of such a community. The subsequent history of the 
See, while it proclaims its success in the acquisition of money and 
relics, and the fair fields of admiring votaries, tells also of the 
vigour with which each successive bishop asserted all the privi- 
leges, which, by direct gift, or by immemorial prescription, his 
predecessor had acquired. None were more in the van than 
these western prelates, in repelling the arrogant claims of the 
See of York, to the spiritual domination of Scotland; and when 
to the lumber of forgotten things this was gathered, like the feudal 
homage claimed by the English kings, the struggle for the pri- 
macy commenced with the See of St. Andrews. A petty war, too, 
was unceasingly waged with refractory vassals—with the tem- 
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poral courts, upon whose jurisdiction they encroached, and with 
the royal burghs, who were slow to recognize their privileged 
exemptions from tolls and customs. Above all the ecclesiastics 
of that age, they possessed its martial spirit; and with sword in 
hand, a patriotic bishop, having first sworn fealty to Edward, 
followed the fortunes of Wallace, and enjoyed the satisfaction of 
triumph under the standard of Bruce. The enthusiastic devo- 
tion of James the Fourth, induced him to enrol himself a canon 
of the Glasgow chapter, and his gratitude was displayed in the 
erection of the diocese into an archbishopric. 

What the prelates were compelled in unsettled times to do 
upon the field of battle, they at a later period accomplished in 
the halls of council. Appointed ambassadors to foreign powers, 
commissioners to treat of peace, members of Councils of Regency, 
and Lords of Parliament in their own right; their spiritual cha- 
racter was often lost, in the secular duties to which their educa- 
tion and their position called them. Being, in truth, officers of 
State, they possessed a house in Edinburgh, along with their 
archiepiscopal palace in Glasgow, and a country residence at 
Partick, where the Kelvin falls into the Clyde. 

All this archiepiscopal pomp and splendour faded at the Re- 
formation. The city obtained its independence; the palaces of 
the archbishop were removed; and the cathedral of Glasgow 
alone remains, a substantial memorial of the magnificence of the 
See. 

The Abbey of Paisley does not appear at any time, to have 
been so flourishing, as the generality of other religious communi- 
ties in Scotland. Its monks were of the Cluniac order of Re- 
formed Benedictines, who long struggled to obtain the election 
of their abbot, and at last received it as a favour. Though 
patronized by two saints, of whose power to work miracles his- 
tory has not been silent, their revenues do not appear to have 
increased, in the course of four hundred years, from the founda- 
tion of the abbey in 1163 to the Reformation. Their abbot sat 
in Parliament, wore the mitre and ring of a bishop, and exer- 
cised a considerable influence, though overshadowed by the 
towering domination of the bishops of Glasgow. The last of the 
long line, forgetting his religion in his temporal advantage, took 
the lands at the Reformation, on their erection into a temporal 
lordship ; and after passing through the hands of various posses- 
sors, they have at last come to be the property of the family of 
Abercorn. 

Though the history of this abbey presents none of those salient 

oints of interest, which chequered the career of other monkish 
institutions, and though the abbots appear to have been obscure 
men, who spent their time in constant warfare with the sur- 
rounding burghs, in a struggle for their respective privileges, yet 
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their cartulary is perhaps the most rich in materials for history, 
and has in consequence been used largely by our antiquarian 
historians. 

Dunfermline, besides a palace, had an abbey, founded by Mar- 
garet, the Saxon queen of Malcolm the Third. It was to the 

iety of David the First, however, that the institution was chiefly 
mndebted, and with his time the cartulary begins. Its abbots, 
like the heads of the other great religious houses, took a promi- 
nent share in the councils of Parliament, and one of them dis- 
charged the duties of chancellor of the kingdom. Fierce struggles 
arose for every vacancy ; and on one occasion the contest engaged 
nearly the entire nobility of Scotland. The building, though 
ee 9a by the Forth from the common desolation which fol- 
owed the track of the English armies, was yet laid in ruins by 
the soldiers of Edward in 1303; and on the 28th March 1561, 
the Lords of the Congregation “ past to Stirling, and be the way 
kest down the abbey of Dunfermling.” Bruce found a grave 
within its hallowed cloisters, and the adjoining palace was the 
birth-place of the most unfortunate of the Stuarts. Charles I. 
was the last of our kings, who honoured the ancient palace with 
the royal presence. 

Melrose Abbey, still beautiful in ruins, once formed the home 
of the most industrious of the monks. Its real history begins 
with the pious David, and great was its necessity even for his 
liberality, on account of the frequent spoliations to which its 
border situation exposed it. Its original charters were preserved 
in linen bags, in the archives of the Earls of Morton, to whom 

art of its vast territories now belong; and much laborious 
industry appears to have been employed, in the compilation of the 
printed volumes in which they are now embodied. 

We dismiss the Priory of St. Andrews, and the Bishopric of 
Moray, with a reference to the short notices of Mr. Innes, in 
order to arrive at the interesting Abbey of Holyrood. 

The history of this abbey is lost in that of the adjoining palace, 
although itself one of the most important of all the monastic in- 
stitutions. Founded as a priory at an early age, it was restored 
from the neglect into which it had fallen, by that “ sair sanct for 
the croon,” David I., whose unchecked enthusiasm for the eccle- 
siastics, beggared the succeeding kings, for the honour of saint- 
ship, which himself obtained. Lying on the high road from 
England, it was at intervals demolished amid the ravages of war ; 
rebuilt, and often and again destroyed, until at last it accompanied 
the other monasteries, in their ruin at the Reformation. The 
walls of the chapel, propped up by modern repairs, are the sole 
remnant of the monastic pile, that had been the scene of such 
eventful things. What crowding memories, that old palace, and 
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that ruined chapel evoke! Could these walls wat what a 
mingled story would they tell of the fate of monarchs! Plots— 
assassinations—high hopes destined to be withered—the despair 
of broken hearts—the wild extravagance of unbridled passions— 
the infatuation of a bigotry, which taught religion by tyranny, 
and hoped to regenerate the land, by proscribing the genius 
which immortalized it. e 


these ancient ruines ; 
We never tread upon them, but we set our foot 
Upon some reverend historie. 


It was in the old hall of that deserted palace, that the heart of 
Mary, in the enthusiasm and buoyancy of her young days, leapt 
with gladness, at the bright hopes of happiness, in a marriage 
brou. Sit about by the passion of an hour. The small chamber 
is still there, where she heard the wild yell of agony of her mur- 
dered secretary ; and that marriage hall, so late the scene of fes- 
tive gaiety, rang in a little time with the tumults of a populace, 
moved with the spectacle of a husband murdered at her palace- 
gates, the victim of her fleeting and unstable passions. Hurried 
on by the wayward impulses of a mind ill-regulated ; vain, capri- 
cious, and yet not destitute of an amiability and generosity of 
character, that in more peaceful times, might have wrought out 
her own and her country’s happiness ; that old hall again, saw 
her give caresses as the price of blood, and, in utter mockery of 
the ave a of life, become the bride of one who had dug her 
husband’s grave. That ruined chapel, too, is not without its 
history. ‘There the chief stand was made by the most infatuated 
of her doomed race, for the mummeries of the semi-popish prin- 
ciples of Laud. It was here the struggle in Scotland first began. 
sa ie our chapel royal at Holyroodhouse,” Charles wrote to the 
Lords of Session, that they must participate in the communion 
after the order of the English Liturgy, “for we will not suffer 
you, who should precede others by your good example, to be 
eaders of our other subjects to contemn and disobey the orders 
of the Church.” 

All is changed! The chapel is a ruin, and the green sward 
around it, covers alike the graves of the oppressor and the op- 
pressed, who found there a common resting-place. If in life 
there was no community in the opposing principles they profes- 
sed, the bland amalgamation of the grave commingles into one 
heap their dust. The pomp of regal sovereignty is gone, and the 
deserted chambers only echo to the tread of the curious traveller, 
who comes to read the moral of their history. But like the de- 
spised moral of every recurring death, it is soon forgotten. The 
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world notes not the solemn lesson which these things, like spirits 
from the grave, are ever preaching; and every new Puseyite 
folly, and every act of arrogant official domination—bear witness 
our own times—is commenced by a denial of the truths of ex- 
perience, in order to justify a denial of the truths of religion, or 
the claims of justice. 

The cartularies of these religious houses, extend from the 
eleventh century to the sixteenth: a period during which Scot- 
land was in the transition state from the barbarism of savage life, 
to the better civilization which commenced with the revival of 
learning at the Reformation. In this eventful time the indepen- 
dence of Scotland was established; its population was emanci- 
pated from the degradation of slavery; its form of government 
was settled upon the secure basis of a limited monarchy; at the 
close of the period, energetic thinkers arose, to influence their 
own age, ok to mould the characters of after generations ; and 
the stirring agitations of the time, were terminated by one of the 
most important revolutions of opinion, that has ever chequered 
the history of the world. 

The dull details of legal writs, can but faintly elucidate mat- 
ters of such high import. But the patient inquirer after truth, 
will not return unrewarded, from an examination of these forbid- 
ding documents. Of the condition of the ecclesiastics, their 
vices, and their virtues, the historian may especially find one ad- 
ditional chapter, in these dry records, and the legal antiquary 
will derive some satisfactory information upon the origin of our 
present j —— 

The benefactors of the monks appear to have been confined 
to no class of society. In the breasts of kings, the superstitious 
reverence for their order, and submission to their arrogant de- 
mands, were as complete, as in the house of the humble burgess. 
At the same time, the granters of that vast extent of territory, 
which could scarce satiate ecclesiastical cupidity, and included 
the most fertile half of Scotland, may be divided into the three 
classes,—of monarchs, who gave, for the purpose of obtaining 
the weighty influence of the priests, to the support of an inse- 
cure throne; of citizens, whose property was extracted from 
them on death-bed, by the terrors of an hereafter; and the last 
species of grant, was obtained from the weakness of widows, 
whose fear or whose affection, reduced them to beggary, in order 
that the souls of their husbands, might pass on to eternal hap- 
piness, by the help of masses and bat prayers. 

Sometimes, however, the party conferring property on the 
monks, took a more expanded view of his duty to his kindred, 
and instead of requesting priestly intercession for the relatives 


whose love had fired his gratitude, he stipulates that all his pre- 
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decessors and all his successors, to the latest age, shall be par- 
takers of the blessing. One of the Scottish kings, gives certain 
immunities and privileges to the monks of Paisley,— 


“ For the praise and honor of God, and of the most glorious virgin 
Mary his mother, and of the blessed confessor Mirinus, and of all the 
saints; and of the salvation of the soul of the deceased most illustrious 
prince and lord, James King of the Scots, our father, and of his 
most serene princess, Lady Joan, Queen of Scotland, our mother, 
and for our own better state, and the salvation of our own soul, and of 
the most illustrious princess, Lady Mary, Queen, our dearest spouse, 
and of the souls of our ancestors and successors.”——(PaisLEY, No. 257.) 

The confessor Mirinus here referred to, was tutelar saint of 
the abbey, and. Mr. Innes: gives us some portions of his bio- 

hy. For so:holy a man, he appears to have been too much 
imbued with the infirmities of humanity, and to have exercised 
his power of working miracles after a curious fashion. The 
pious saint bemg once obliged to travel, he arrived on a hot 
summer day, at the castle of the King of Ireland, and demanded 
the usual hospitality of the country. ‘It happened, unfortunately, 
that the Queen at this time, was in the pains of childbirth, and 
for that or other reasons, the saint’s request was met by a de- 
nial, and his holy person treated with disrespect. With indig- 
nation, he shook the dust from off his feet, and his malediction 
was immediately fulfilled, that the King should suffer the pains 
of labour instead of his Queen. For three days and nights, the 
howlings of the tortured king resounded throughout his castle ; 
the skill of his physicians was useless; and humble penitence 
and submission to the saint, were at last found the only reme- 
dies, by which his righteous indignation could be appeased. 

The female benefactors of the monks, were for the most part 
widows, who with more than maiden simplicity, make their 
grants “ in their pure and simple widowhood,”’—in pura et 
simplici viduitate. The abundance of these donations, cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the most cursory examiner of the 
records ; and suggests many obvious reflections, as to the man- 
ner in which their generosity was aroused. Death-be/s, also, 
were scenes in which the heart of avarice softened, and where 
the mild persuasion of the priest, found ready entrance to an 
anguished heart. In the appendix to the Fragmenta Scoto- 
Monastica, there is collected m one view, humiliating evidence 
of the success of the priests serving the altar at Linlithgow, in 
practising upon the line fears of their wretched deck; and 
throughout the cartularies of the great abbeys, we have a simi- 
lar picture of human weakness. 

But there is one document in the Melrose collection, pecu- 
liarly illustrative of the policy of the priests, to which we shall 
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specially refer, on account of the celebrity of its author, and the 
prominent notice taken of it by the editor. Robert Bruce, after 
the close of all his labours, in establishing the independence of 
his country, found leisure upon his death-bed, to write a letter 
of recommendation to his son, on behalf of the monks of Mel- 
rose. In the best Latin of a rude age, he conjures him to 
guard, and faithfully gy the abbey which he loved. He 
beseeches him to lay his heart in its consecrated precincts,— 
and to increase the revenues of the monks. Mr. Innes finds in 
this, satisfactory testimony to the value of the imstitution, and 
treats the letter as the voluntary emission of a sincere feeling. 
The language employed is the formal legal phraseology of the 
time, extremely similar to that of the Papal bulls, and beyond 
all question the law Latin of some ecclesiastical notary. That 
Bruce should write in such terms, is an assertion which 
shocks all our notions as to his character, and makes as- 
sumptions as to his learning, which history denies. The 
ink in truth, is only one additional evidence of the uni- 
versal presence of those priestly harpies, who watched, from the 
basest motives, the last moments of the dying. Sunk in the 
weakness of decaying nature, the enfeebled mind of the dying 
monarch was kept on the rack, by the consolations of his confes- 
sor. His was a superstitious faith, and the priestly father who 
attended him, gave him the security of heaven for the extorted 
recommendation to his son. Duly prepared in the strongest 
terms by the monks themselves, the signature which Bruce affix- 
ed, would have been adhibited at that hour, were it a deed of 
alienation of the kingdom which his valour had secured. With 
this nefarious scheme, the labours of the monk appear to have 
closed ; and, accordingly, when freed from importunity, the last 
request of Bruce was that made to Douglas, to convey his heart to 
the Holy Land. We refer to this matter at all, merely to show 
how necessary it is to walk warily amid monkish records, where 
they speak largely of the virtues of the monks, with urgent re- 
commendations to keep them comfortable, annexed. 

The protection sought for from the son of Bruce, indicates 
precisely the ideas which the monks themselves entertained, of 
the nature of their acquisitions. Conscious that they had de- 
spoiled the helpless and the dying; by fraud had taken the por- 
tion of the orphan; and by gorgeous luxury exhibited a Fibel 
—_ their professions of humility, they saw that the indignation 
of society might be all too soon awakened, and with the solemn 
sanction of a dying father, they hoped to work upon the inexpe- 
rience of the weakest of sons. The formal guarantee of the royal 
confirmation, would still the opposition which ecclesiastical ana- 
themas could not quell, and the results of sober reflection would 
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come too late, to operate against the recorded promise of a king. 
In these cartularies, indeed, nothing is more immediately start- 
ling than the frequent occurrence of royal and papal confirma- 
tions. The extorted gift was not secure unless confirmed by 
power; and this, not from any principle of the feudal law, re- 

uiring the consent of the overlord to the alienation of the fee. 

or many of the confirmations there is no conceivable motive, 
except the consciousness on the part of the priests, of the foul 
means by which the property was acquired. At Rome, accord- 
ingly, each house had an agent to obtain from the Vatican, the 
necessary deeds for the transformation of crimes to virtues; and 
Mr. William Fraser, the agent of the priests of Glasgow, was 
obliged to borrow a large sum “ pro arduis nostris negotijs in 
Curia Romana.”—(Glasgow, No. 232.) 

It did not always happen, however, that sickness was followed 
by death; and thus the impoverished victims of monkish avarice 
had leisure to repent of having too soon sold their inheritance 
for a mass. In vain would they appeal to monkish humanity. 
The sentence of excommunication was hung over them, to com- 
pose their ruffled spirits, and in general formed an effectual 
means of reconciling penury to patience. They sometimes, how- 
ever, met with a man of spirit, who could assert his rights, in 
defiance of priestly terrors; and we delight to record the name 
of one, who could thus triumph over the prejudices of his age. 
In the cartulary of Melrose, there is a pw of John de Graham, 
in which he informs the monks, that after mature deliberation, 
he had determined to revoke a grant to them, which he had exe- 
cuted under impetuosity and facility of mind; which “ Brother 
John,” taking advantage of his ignorance of law, had, by a pes- 
tiferous avarice, and with lying blandishments, and the basest 
flattery, extracted from him; that being thus urged and com- 
pelled to execute the deed, and now convinced of the iniquity of 
the transaction, he revoked, and declared it for ever a 
(No. 458.) 

In general, however, the blandishments of the priests were so 
successful, that every religious house possessed lands, more or 
less, not only in their own vicinity, but throughout the whole of 
Scotland. ‘Travellers taken sick, or on a visit, were waylaid by 
the ghostly fathers, who, with their ready instruments of moral 
compulsion, effectually unloosened the hold of the unfortunate 
proprietor, of the humble croft his father left him. The monks 
of Melrose had territories in the counties of Berwick, Lanark, 
Haddington, Ayr, Peebles, Roxburgh, Dumfries, Selkirk, Kin- 
ross, and Perth; and property in the towns of Leith, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow ; together with possessions in England. Nay, so 
extensive was their gripe, that we find annexed to the far-distant 
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bishopric of Moray, a small tenement in South Berwick.—(No. 
129.) They, however, were by no means fastidious; they took 
everything which the pious generosity of the faithful chose to 
shower upon them. The gift of a monk’s hood, of green colour, 
by Mr. Gilbert Beryk, was thankfully received by the dean and 
chapter of Glasgow, and the record of it duly inserted in their 
cartulary.—(No. 454.) 

* Being thus easy in their circumstances, the natural result was, 
the indulgence in all the luxuries which riches could command. 
Whatever might have been the case in the early days of eastern 
fanaticism, certain it is, that monachism in Europe presented all 
the revolting features of the Pagan temples— 


“‘ Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit; victumque ulciscitur orbem.” 


Under the demure hood of the monks, there lurked more of the 
lust of the heart, and more insatiate longing after the pleasures 
of a world they had renounced, than could be found in the busy 
haunts of general society. Theirs was a mere nominal separa- 
tion from the things of time, which vanished with the unbarrin 
of a gate, and wanted the transformation of character, by which 
religion distinguishes moral from mechanical virtue. Their 
mode of living may be summed up in a sentence,—an utter ne- 
glect of the duty of religious teachers, and the untrammelled gra- 
tification of every passion. Hunting was a favourite pastime of 
theirs, and of none of their privileges were they more jealous. 
Their dependents were dragged before their courts, to endure tem- 
poral punishment in this world, and to have directed against them 
anathemas as to the next, for the smallest infraction of their hunt- 
ing or fishing privileges. With regard to nobles as powerful as 
themselves, complaints are made to the sovereign, and solemn ob- 
ligations taken for the security of these sacred rights. Hart and 
hind ; boar and roe, the eyries of falcons and tersels, are to be pre- 
served intact: and hunting with hounds or nets, or setting traps 
to destroy game, were sins which scarcely repentance could atone 
for. The monks themselves too, appear to have been given some- 
what to poaching, if we may judge from the jealousy of the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, (Melrose, Nos. 37, 41, 72, 73, 196-7-8.) 
The dull monotony of a religious life, they pleasantly variegat- 
ed by such exhilarating sports, and the contemporary literature 
is rich in the glowing descriptions of their skill. On rising at 
the matin bell, the monk, after his orisons were said, would, if of 
a placid disposition, take his rod, and on the banks of the classic 
Tweed, or at the Falls of Clyde, he could with great benefit pass 
the forenoon. But if, again, of a more energetic disposition, his 
hounds and his nets, mie. do effectual execution upon the game 
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of the monastic preserves. In this amusement the Commendator 
of Melrose appears to have incurred unnecessary expense, (Pref. 
Mel. p. 27). On the monk’s return, he would shrive any unfor- 
tunate victim, who, like John de Graham, was ignorant of law, 
and susceptible of flattery, and with an appetite sharpened by his 
forenoon’s exercise, he would sit down to the plentiful repast 
which his hunting or fishing skill had catered. {Wheaten bread 
was provided by the fidelity of his flock, (Mel. Vol. i. p. 265); a 
flagon of wine too, was not wanting to wash down the repast, 
and from a transaction with certain Florentine merchants, it 
would appear that the priests of Glasgow had acquired a refined 
taste for _ or luxuries, (Glasg. No. 176). Good living, how- 
ever, did not always thrive with the monkish constitution. Pious 
as they were, they still were subject to the ills of life, and not 
above the aid of the Materia Medica. The Glasgow Fathers es- 
pecially appear to have been very much troubled with peculiar 
affections of the stomach, and have formally preserved in their 
cartulary, a famous pill, ad vitandum omnem ventositatem que sit 
sub umbilico, (No. 539.) The peculiar ingredients of this composi- 
tion will be found stated in detail ; but as our medical knowledge is 
not so extensive, as to enable us to speak decidedly of its merits, 
we think it better not to quote the receipt, in case it may be in- 
cautiously applied. Another celebrated pill is given, with the re- 


commendation that Pope Alexander (the Sixth ?) frequently used 
it, and which had the great advantage of not compelling the pa- 
tient to intermit his usual diet, or his flagon of wine. 

The religious service of the day, it might be thought, would 
break up for a little the hilarity of the jolly brotherhood. But 
this opinion is founded on mistake. They threw a pleasant air 
even over the — of devotion, and in their religious duties 


they were unable to restrain their jokes. This having apparently 
scandalized the vulgar, certain rules were enacted by which their 
conduct in this respect was to be regulated. The cartulary of 
Moray contains the Constitutiones Lyncolnienses, inserted as pro- 
rules for the priests of that northern —— from which we 
earn, that they were to enter the place of worship, not with inso- 
lent looks, but decently, and in order; and were to be guilty of 
no laughing, or of mp | the perpetration of any base jokes, 
(turpi risu aut jocu,) and at the same time were to conduct their 
whisperings in an under tone, (Moray, p. 52.) Nature, however, 
will have its way. A full stomach is not the best provocative to 
lively attention, and it is therefore far from wonderful, that the 
Fathers dozed. Ingenuity provided a remedy even for this, and 
the curious visiter will find in the niches of the ruined walls of 
the ecclesiastical edifices of other days, oscillating seats, which 
turn upon a pivot, and require the utmost care of the sitter to 
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keep steady. The poor monk, who would dare to indulge in one 
short nap, would, by this most cruel contrivance, be thrown for- 
ward upon the stone floor of the edifice, to the great danger of 
his neck, and be covered at the same time, with “ the base laugh- 
ter and joking” of his brethren. 

The keen air too, was an annoyance to their sacred crania, 
and the monks of Dunfermline especially, could not stand against 
the sharp blasts of Fife. They beseeched their Holy Father the 
Pope, to provide a remedy, and in the plenitude of his benevo- 
lence, he allowed them on all occasions to wear hats. The miseries 
which the poor fathers endured from the iniquity of the climate, 
are described in the Pope’s letter with much feeling and pathos. 
(Dunferm. No. 275.) 

The day was closed in :a manner which soothed the minds of 
the Fathers, harassed by their laborious.duties. A rubber formed 
the agreeable relaxation of an evening ; but we decidedly protest 
against the mode in which my Lord Abbot paid his losses. In- 
stead of discharging his debt out of his own salary, the abbot of 
Melrose most unjustly:puts it down to the general community 
— Money to my Lord (Abbot) playing at the cartis and dyiss.” 
(Pref. Mel. p- 27.) 

There is in almost every page of these cartularies evidence of 
the avarice and selfishness of the monks. The secular clergy, 
who had parishes allotted to them, appear to have been literally 
starved. Their tithes were taken from them, and whole parishes 
seized, in order to swell up a little more the revenues of the 
monks. Appeals against these proceedings were made to Rome, 
and several of the ‘Fane sent furious bulls in return, declaim- 
ing against avarice as the root of all the evils in the Church 
—but in vain ; and at last the secular clergy ceased to officiate. 
The people were left to the loathsome brood of begging friars, 
who preached after their manner for a meal, and without whom 
the most richly endowed Church in the world would have left 
the kingdom, as regarded the laity, destitute of the semblance 
of religious ordinances. Sir David Lindsay tell us,— 


** War not the preiching of the begging freiris, 
Tint war the faith among the seculeiris.” 


Monkish charity abounded in much the same ratio to the gene- 
ral population. We have looked over the rentals of the various 
abbeys, so far as published, for evidence of their vaunted gene- 
rosity, and our industry has been repaid by the following entry 
(all we found) in that of the rich abbey of Dunfermline :—“ Item, 
to the puir in ordinar of baiken bread, 8 bolls.” The value of 
this yearly benevolence of an abbey which Lord Hailes tells us 
had 200 slaves, may be learned by a reference to other entries, 
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“Ttem, to ye porter of Dumfermling, 8 bolls.” “ Item to the 
barbour, 23 bolls.” 

We are told that the monks were diligent recluses, who, 
in the solitude of their cells, “cultivated the learning of the 
time.” Mr. Innes mentions the library of the dean and chapter 
of Glasgow, and calls our attention to the circumstance, that it 
contains a few volumes of the schoolmen, some on the canon 
law, four of the classics, in addition to the usual round of psalters 
and breviaries. This is poor enough, looking to the long esta- 
blishment and vast wealth of the archbishopric of Glasgow, and 
remembering that it was the seat of a learned university. It is 
in the monasteries throughout Scotland, where the indolence of 
the monks was not stimulated to activity by the bustle of a city, 
or the presence of learned professors, that their true character 
comes out in strict reality. The library of the College Kirk of 
Crail has been detailed by the “Delver in Antiquity,” and exhibits 
a fair specimen of the learned treasures of the Romish clergy. 
There were two books of the temporals called Aspiciens, two 
books of the saints called Sanctorum, three old Antiphonies, ten 
Psalters, a new Legend, a book of the Evangels, and a book of 
Lettronal ; item, a book in print called Ordinarium Divinorum, 
(App. p. 37;) item, there is no Bible, nor indeed a single volume 
on general knowledge—nothing, except the monkish books of 
ceremony, necessary to enable the fathers to mutter through 
their duties. When their reading extended farther, it referred 
only to the lives of the holy saints, whose bones they preserved 
as relics, and whose memory they canonized—who, in general, 
were represented as under the temptation of fiends, whose wiles 
they baffled, and over whose most ingenious strategy their virtue 
triumphed. The cruel lives of unholy necromancers, vanquished 
by the power of miracles, or the bloody appetite of giants and 

ns, fed with the vitals of unresisting Christians, were the 
subjects, puerile and mean, upon which the minds of these 
learned scholars exhausted their vigour. 

The monastic life was inimical to learning. A long dream of 
selfish indolence was the characteristic of existence, in these cata- 
combs of living death, in which the stupor of the buried was as 
profound as the oblivion of the dead. Knowledge, to be of use, 
can only be elicited by contact with the world, where intellect 
meets intellect, and where the powers of reason and the flights 
of fancy are excited into life, by the emotions of friendly rivalry 
and ambition. But the absence of all impulse to intellectual 
activity, and the everlasting repetition of formal religious duties, 
extinguished every spark of original genius, and left the evidence 
of their intellectual prowess, only in the fancy of their modern 
admirers. Acting upon the principle, that their own interests 
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were all that they need care for, they adopted the meanest view 
even of these, and, with the exception of the historian of the 
Council of Trent, the search will be in vain to find, in their vast 
swarms, one writer who had pretensions to independence of thought. 
Their superstitious faith could only reign upon the ruin of know- 
ledge, and its means of proselytizing were a prevailing ignorance 
—the faggot and the stake. The cell of Galileo showed genius 
its fate. Persecution, exile, death, were its reward, while honours 
flowed thick and heavy upon the indolent, the ignorant, and the 
— A breach of the unity of the Church by any unhappy 

eretic, was followed by curses from the Vatican, and the delivery 
of his body to the vengeance of an outraged law. (Melrose, 
Nos. 157 and 181 ; Moray, No. 10.) 

What is meant by cultivating the learning of the time, we 
presume to be, the study of the philosophy of the schools. The 
“delvers in antiquity,” will, however, seek in vain to unearth 
a single scholastic doctor of any note, to redeem the intellectual 
fame of the monks of Scotland. Had they been schoolmen, the 
world might have regretted their vices, while it respected their 
ingenuity. The reign of the scholastic philosophy was not, in 
truth, without its advantages, and the labours of these untiring 
triflers, left good seed for after times. The logomachies of the 
middle age, are the purest example of egg run mad, that 
the whole history of the world can furnish. Had the fierce dis- 
putants who justified and condemned all things, displayed as 
much zeal in their pursuit of truth, as they did in defence of 
absurdity and paradox, their labours would have received a treat- 
ment somewhat different, from the contempt of every age that 
has succeeded them. Could the shades of all these vain-glorious 
doctors, who, while assuming the name of philosophers, rendered 
philosophy contemptible, and who fancied themselves to be gaz- 
ing on an ignorant generation, from the summit of human know- 
le ee, while they were groping their way amid the brambles at 
its foot, visit once again the scene of their former triumphs, how 
bitter would be their mortification, at finding the world passing 
over unnoticed, the dust-covered tomes in which their loftiest 
speculations sleep in peace ! 

Their life, however, was not altogether without its use. Un- 
like the monks, they had intellect. They were not—what a 
pagan philosopher termed Tiberius Czesar—a mere composition 
of mud mixed with blood. Many truths were by them kept 
alive, that would otherwise have slept forgotten, and in a con- 
tracted sphere they generated intellectual activity. Indolence 
of mind is, indeed, the true source of the errors and fallacies 
by which the world is so often governed. Imposed upon by 
great names, the majority of mankind quietly take up the 
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opinions of their fathers, and new speculations are condemned 
unheard, by the weakest of all reasoning—appeals to authority. 
But the spirit of argumentation and opinionativeness among the 
schoolmen, was carried to excess, and having no fixed principles 
to guide them, “they made shadows, no thanks to the sun, and 
moulded them into substances, no thanks to philosophy.” Ele- 
vating their commentaries above their text, they lost themselves 
in the mists of a confused metaphysics; and measuring their 
knowledge by their darkness, they fancied themselves profound, 
when they had ceased to be intelligible. Athwart this dreary 
night of barren dialectics, true religion, at intervals, threw a 
faint lustre, as, like the glow-worm, it glided past, soon destined 
to extinction amid the darkness of an ignorant and superstitious 
time. 

The editors of these cartularies tell us too, that the monks 
were religious and moral men. As to their morality it had 
reached that maturity of degradation, at which bad example 
ceased to be contagious. “The bishops,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“were grossly ignorant. The abbots and monks were wholly 
aes up to luxury and idleness; and the unmarried state of 

oth the seculars and regulars, gave infinite scandal to the world ; 
for it appeared, that the restraining them from having wives of 
their own, made them conclude, that they had a right to all 
other mens’.” But their own recorded evidence of their guilt, 
will go farther to settle the sad truth of the charge. In one of 
the last Provincial Councils held in Scotland, the Canons it 
promulgated, bear the humiliating confession, of the corruption 
and profane lewdness of the clergy of almost every degree, at 
the same time that their gross ignorance of literature and 
science is candidly admitted :—“ Omnium fere graduum, morum 
corruptela, ac vite profana obscenitas, tum bonarum literarum, 
artiumque omnium, crassa ignorantia.” The Popes, too, beheld 
with dismay, the tottering condition of their ostentatious domi- 
nion; and one of the Innocents directed to three English 
Bishops a Bull, preserved in the cartulary of Moray, by which 
they were enjoined to redress, by all the terrors of the ecclesias- 
tical and civil powers, the atrocious evils that reigned unpunished 
among the Scottish clergy. They marry, he says, in defiance of 
all ecclesiastical rule, they resign the clerical character, when 
necessary for their interests, or the gratification of their passions ; 
and resume it again at will, in order to enjoy, under priestly pri- 
vilege, immunity from their crimes, (No. 260.) They disobeyed, 
too, the commands of their superiors, and the thunders of the 
Vatican, in vain called upon them to return to the strict discip- 
line of their Church. ileum, No. 22.) 
Their religion was of much the same character with their 
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morality. It was a form which required to be maintained, in 
order to save appearances, and the people were kept attached to 
it by pompous ceremonies, and the virtues of relics and saints. 
The priests of Glasgow appear to have been particularly favoured 
with choice articles of holiness. An inventory of them has been 
preserved. First, we have a bit of the wood of the Cross; Item, 
a golden vial, with part of the hair of the Blessed Virgin ; Item, 
a golden vial, containing part of the coat of Saint Kentigern, 
and Thomas a Becket; Item, in another golden casket, the 
mouth of Saint Ninian; Item, part of the zone of the Blessed 
Virgin ; Item, in a small vial of crystal, part of the milk of the 
Blessed Virgin; Item, a bit of the manger (presepis) in which 
Christ lay ; Item, in a small saffron coloured vial, the oil which 
emanated from the tube of Saint Kentigern; Item, another 
casket, with the bones of Saints Blasius and Eugenius; Item, 
part of the tomb of Saint Catherine; Item, a small bag, with 

art of the sweat of Saint Martin ; Item, a precious (preciosa) 
-— with the breasts of Saints Kentigern and Thomas 4 Becket ; 
Item, four other sacks, with the bones of Saints; Item, a 
wooden chest, with many small relics; and at last, when the 
person making the inventory was getting tired of his duty, he 
sums up the whole, with,—Item, two linen sacks, full of the 
bones of Kentigern, Tenaw, and different other saints. 

Can there be a more wretched exhibition of human folly, or 
the picture of a more debasing superstition ! 

Selfish and all-grasping as they were, the monks demanded 
and obtained other privileges denied to the rest of the commu- 
nity. The Scottish kings, in the fulness of their own authority, 
exempted them from tolls and taxes, declared them not amenable 
to the ordinary laws, and conferred on them jurisdiction of life 
and death. (Melrose, Nos. 158, 174; Moray, No. 186.) Their 
cry, like that of the horse-leech, was in one unvaried note,— 
give, give! and in no country did they receive a more favourable 
response. The privileges of the Romish priesthood here ex- 
tended to the minutest affairs of life. Exemptions of the most 
vexatious description, from the common obligations of society, 
were demanded and bestowed. Private rights were ruthlessly 
invaded —private property was seized. As they increased in 
number, the whole frame-work of society, by these reckless pro- 
ceedings, became disjointed and broken up. But great as was 
the immediate and direct injury, which, for so many ages, these 
ecclesiastical privileges did to the country, producing exaspera- 
tion and hatred, and threatening each hour—as happened with 
the privileged noblesse of France—to unloosen that anchor by 
which society was fixed upon the tide—they were still more 
fatally destructive in their silent and indirect operation. Extra- 
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ordinary privileges require similar arguments to support them. 
Miracles, the virtues of saints, and the infallible decrees of the 
Church, were adduced, so long as the world bent to their autho- 
rity; and when the delusion failed, the natural revulsion was a 
contempt for all religion. Who can be surprised, in reading the 
history of those days, to find as low and loose morality among 
the people, as among the pastors; such practical atheism— 
such brutal violence—arguing a darker barbarism than the 
history even of Paganism can present—when the religious 
teachers are found refining away the most elementary principles 
of virtue, and protesting against their flocks obtaining a perusal 
of the Word of God. (Glasg., No. 506.) 

Under the shadow of these ecclesiastical privileges the monas- 
teries formed a sure covert for the assassin, and for a sum of 
money the foulest crimes received immunity. A life of violence 
was thought sufficiently atoned for, by devoting the few years of 
feeble age to the duties of a monk; and thus, wherever weakness 
was created, by the cries of conscience, or the relentings of hu- 
manity, the hand was nerved to crime, by the prospect in the vista 
of the future, of the sure pardon of Heaven, following the repent- 
ance implied in monkish seclusion. 

The people, long before the Reformation, forsook the churches, 
and bulls equently arrived from Rome, with earnest entreaties 
to come once again to their “ dear mother Church,” so ready to 
receive them. (Glasg., No. 20.) The singers in the cathedrals 
sang to empty benches; the priests went through their services 
without an audience. The people, in truth, were wearied of the 
nuisance. At church, some scoffed and behaved irreverently, 
while others busied themselves in merchandise even in the sacred 
edifice. When the Reformation came, several of the virtues 
were blotted out from the system of moral education. A leprosy 
was thus bequeathed to the Reforming clergy, which it required 
all their skill and energy to cure. In the small city of Perth 
there were eighty convicted cases of adultery annually, even under 
the care of Mr. Row, its first Protestant minister. And Mr. 
Petrie states, that in 1569 a report was made to the General 
Assembly, that in Orkney there were six hundred persons con- 
victed of incest, adultery, or fornication. 

One great cause of the licentiousness of the Popish times, was 
the trade which the clergy made in the celebration of incestuous 
marriages. The prohibition against the marriages of relations 
contained in Leviticus, did not suffice. Pope Alexander the 
Second extended the bar so as to forbid, not only first cousins, 
but second and third cousins, to marry, unless they obtained dis- 
pensation from Rome ; and illegitimate intercourse too, formed 
a prohibition between either of the parties and the relations of 
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the other, within the prohibited degrees. As a great part of the 
limited population of Scotland had, in the course of time, become 
connected within such an extensive relationship, and, more espe- 
cially, as this was the case with families of note, dispensations 
from Rome were ever on the road, at the same time that the 
coffers of the Vatican received a full pecuniary equivalent for the 
indulgence. Mr. Riddell thus describes the effect of these pro- 
ceedings :— 


‘“ Dissoluteness, great in Scotland before the Reformation, in no 
manner more displayed itself than in the unlicensed intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, which was certainly increased by the forbidden de- 
grees, comprising a great range of connexions, (so much so, that there 
came to be but few high families who were not thereby barred from 
marriage at common-law,) combined with the necessity of obtaining 
dispensations for marriage to obviate the objections, that were often 
long in arriving from Rome, for, in these circumstances, parties ena- 
moured of each other, unable to brook the requisite cruel delay, either 
nevertheless de facto married, or dealt in fornication or concubinage. 
After the arrival of the dispensation, their love having cooled, they 
frequently jilted each other, ‘ ad altera vota convolantes, while they 
even made their unlawful intercourse a further handle, good as it was, 
for the jactitation of the putative marriage, by continuing which they 
incurred excommunication. Such separations, with undue divorces 
and re-marriages, became so frequent, as, according to Major, to be- 
come a national reproach. It was impossible, too, even for parties 
who, bona fide, regularly married, owing to the extent still of the for- 
bidden degrees, properly to know whether they were really lawfully 
married, or not living in incestuous concubinage.”—Stewartiana, pp. 


35, 36. 


The Reformation came at last, and loud and lofty was the ac- 
claim of welcome with which it was received. Property acquired 
by fraud, and held with the tenacity of a dying convulsion, was 
wrested from the unworthy hands by whom it had been abused. 
Over this subject, Mr. Innes, and the “ Delver in Antiquity” 
are loud in their wailings; and alate Episcopalian writer has de- 
voted much industry to show, that all the nobility who seized 
the property of the monks, died by the hand of violence, or with 
the grief of a broken heart, admitted the just visitation of Heaven 
for their crime. We will favour these gentlemen with an ex- 
tract on which their indignant eloquence may expand; it may 
furnish them with a subject for reflection, and supply materials 
for future complaint. It may, perhaps, also remind the general 
reader of the celebrated scenes in Ivanhoe, in the dungeon of the 
castle of Front-de-Boeuf, between that Baron and the Jew. 

The abbot of Crossraguel has been immortalized by his con- 
troversy of three days with Knox. It is not, however, of Ninian 
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Winzet, but of Allan Stewart, his successor, that we are now to 
speak. The manuscript records of the Privy Council, of 20th 
une 1571, bear, that he presented a complaint against Gilbert 
Earl of Cassilis, Thomas Master of Cassilis, his brother, “ and 
their complices,” to the effect, that “ being on 30th August 
1570, within the wood of Corsraguell, doing my lawful errands 
and busines, believing noe harm nor invasion to have bein done 
to me by ainie persone,” nevertheless the said Earl and sixteen 
others “ came to me, and ther persuaded me, be their flatterie 
and deceitfull words, to pass with him to his castle, and he putt- 
ing me within the same, that I should be in sure firmance, com- 
manded six of his servants to wait upon me, so that I escaped 
not, and took from me my hors and all my weapons, and then 
depairted, until the 1st September thereafter, when he came 
again, and required me to subscribe to him, ane feu-charter made 
in parchment, of the haill lands pertaining to the abbacie ; to- 
idder with ane nineteen and five years talk of the teynds, which 
niver read one word of, and answered that it was a thing most 
unreasonable, and I could noway.” The Earl, however, “ after 
long boasting and menacing of me, caused me be caryed to ane 
houss, callit the Black Vault of Denbie, wher the tormentors 
denuded me of all my claiths perforce, except onlie my sark and 
doublet, and they band baith my hands at the shackle bane, with 
ane cord, as they did baith my feet; and band my soalls betwixt 
ane iron chimney and a fire; and being bound soe thairto, I 
could noewaye steir or move; whilk being done, they set the 
same chimney upoe a great fire, whilk was ther readie prepaired 
for my tormenting, so that I micht not steir, but had almost in- 
luked through my cruell burning.” This regimen proved effec- 
tual. “ Seeing noe other appearance to me, but aither to con- 
descend to his desyr, or else to continue in that torment, I said 
I would obey to his desyr ; howbeit it was soir against my will.” 
He then signed the deeds. “ Whilk being done, the said Earle 
caused the said tormentors of me, to swear upon the Bible, niver 
to reveal a word of this my unmerciful hand-dealing.” This 
was not enough. The Earl afterwards “ requyred me to ratifie 
and approve the same, befor a notar and witnesses, whilk I utterly 
refused, and thairfoir he as off befoir, band and putt me to the 
same maner of tormenting; and being in soe grait pain, as I trust 
nevir man was in the like with his life’s self, when I cryed, ‘ Fye 
upon ye, will ye no ding whingers* in me, and putt me out of this 
world, or else putt ane barrell of powder under me, rayther than 
to be demayned and tormented in this unmercifull maner? The 
said Earl hearing ane cry, baidd his servant putt ane stopper in 








* Daggers. 
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my throat, whilk he obeyed.” But the tortured wretch had 
firmness not to yield. He goes on to narrate, that “ their seeing 
I was in danger of my life, my flesh consumed, and brunt to 
the bane, and that I would not condescend to his purposs, I was 
relieved. Further, the said Earl, without any title of right, has 
taiken up my haill leving of Crossraguel, taking noe fear of our 
Sovereign Lordis letters, or chairgis usit in his name, even as 
he wer ane eximed persone, not subject to the lawes, but might 
doe all things at his pleasure.” The “ Delver in Antiquity” 
tells us, that he is in search of the cartulary of Crossraguel, and 
adds that it may be “ possibly among the archives of the Earl of 
Cassilis.” We would recommend an inspection of the Black 
Vault of Denbie. 

But the terrible retaliation by which the guilty violence of 
the priests was thus repaid—the ruin which overtook their mis- 
begotten wealth—by riot and waste rendered a curse to them- 
selves—is not the prominent feature of that portentous change. 
A religious empire, fortified with the sacred associations of an 
undisturbed reign of a thousand years, was put at the world’s bar, 
to stand trial, for its accumulated violations of the dearest rights 
of mankind. Its lofty prerogatives died away unnoticed ; and 
its position was to be maintained, not by the argument from 
authority and prescription, but the argument from the Bible and 
from reason, against a new faith, which had no gorgeous cere- 
monial to recommend it, and no pliant principles of morality, 
congenial to an ignorant and licentious generation. From one 
country to another the flame of rebellion spread, and wherever 
the long pent-up feelings of contempt and hate found a leader to 
direct them, the Papal power had all its vast ambition, and all 
its cruel designs, pad with ignominous defeat. The sudden 

aralysis which overtook it, displayed the universal rottenness of 
its unblessed dominion—the small hold it had upon the affections 
of the world, and the extent of its delusion as to its own power. 

In speaking of the times of the Reformation and the following 
century and a half, no garrulity is wearisome. Open the history 
of the world, for a chapter of more exalted virtue and loftier 
patriotism, than that displayed by the Scottish peasantry, in 
their gallant struggle with the infatuated Stuarts—from the fall 
of Popery to the Revolution. Examples of heroic suffering, 
worthy of the purest ages of the early Republics, command our 
deepest reverence, for the high nobility of manhood in the un- 
daunted patriots by whom our religious freedom was achieved. 
Their posterity have enrolled them among the illustrious dead, 
who upheld the cause of conscience, unbiassed by interest, un- 
affected by danger, unawed by scorn or insult—the sneer of the 
world, or the world’s law. Anxiety to know the minutest par- 
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ticulars of their lives—to follow them into the unveiled sanctit 
of domestic life—in their sorrows to sympathize, and to dwell 
with exultation on their triumphs, is the homage which their 
descendants pay to their memory. It calls up a glow of anima- 
tion to the heart, to turn from the desolation of Popish times, to 
the scene which followed. Enterprise and energetic action for 
the noblest ends, succeeded licentiousness carried to satiety ; and 
—with the dying agonies of Wishart and of Hamilton still fresh 
in recollection—the rare example was exhibited to the world of 
generous forbearance in the hour of victory, when the blood was 
warm and the passions high, and of a Revolution untarnished by 
acts of carnage or personal revenge, to shock the humanity, and 
stifle the admiration of after times. 

Whether we regard the vast power once possessed by the 
ecclesiastical oligarchy of Rome, before which Christendom had 
fallen—whether we consider the strength of that civil authority, 
which was brought in to aid the weakness of ecclesiastical male- 
dictions—the revived zeal of the adherents to the ancient faith, 
in their convulsive efforts to maintain its long-established do- 
minion ; or whether we dwell upon that combination of provi- 
dential arrangements, through which a humble priest, recom- 
mended by no adventitious circumstance of wealth, or rank, or 
ancient family, to give weight or influence to his words, was 
found availing to the overthrow of the greatest of all empires— 
it is impossible not to be subdued at the contemplation of a suc- 
cess, beyond even the most sanguine hopes—steadily and regu- 
larly proceeding, not with the feverish vacillation of a mere po- 
pular émeute, but with the vigour of a change, in effecting which, 
were engaged the roused passions, and strong convictions of an 
unanimous nation. 

Our compassion has been loudly invoked for the fallen monks. 
“ Gentle reader,” says the Delver in Antiquity, “ you have here- 
with presented to your consideration, a little book, which per- 
chance. may suggest to your benevolence, the memory of better 
times.” he language of impassioned sentiment does not 
always embody truth ; and the times are too distant now, for us 
to give those tears to sympathy, when our reason cannot justify 
the emotion. We reserve our sorrow for worthier objects; and, 
not nurtured in the school of sentiment, our tears will spon- 
taneously flow, only on the real afflictions of existence. As we 
think of the downcast look of the ruined monk, our imagination 
traces out in the background the impoverished widow, with the 
dark furrows of despair upon her countenance, and with more 
than its agonies in her heart. Our ears are assailed with the 
low moanings of orphans reduced to ruin, and the black picture 
ever comes between us and our sympathies, of force, and chi- 
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canery, and profligacy, and death. The emotion of sorrow gives 

lace to indignation, at the babyish whining of men, who can 
find in the practisers of the meanest vices, objects of commenda- 
tion ;—who can twist the plaits of their eloquence, to gloss over 
the truth of history, by misrepresenting events to which we owe 
all our greatness as a nation—our moral excellence and our in- 
tellectual fame—and which have called up the greatest and 
most venerated names that have ever adorned human nature. 
If in such views, these writers can find nothing to participate, 
there are surely in the wide waste of human misery, objects 
upon which their benevolence could be poured, without ascend- 
ing to the licentious priesthood of an extinct régime; and their 
country would derive more value from their labours, if we had 
less of this maudlin sentimentality over monastic ruins. 

Such, however, is the kind of literature which is fast driving 
all healthy thinking from among us. Productions, whose reason- 
ing consists in wailing over monkish times, and whose tendency 
is to give permanence to feelings generated by a puling sickliness 
of thought, are the sure index to a diseased philosophy—the 
forerunner of a period of fantastic idealism, in which sober re- 
flection will be lost. Young England and the Puseyite doctrines 
of the South, are hurrying civilization back three centuries. The 
eloquence with which the retrograde movement is urged, while 
it excites regret at the prostration of genius, raises still stronger 
feelings of despondency, as to its influence on society. That 
persevering efforts, conducted with all the learning of high 
scholarship, and all the elegance of refined taste, will not fail in 
effecting, in some measure, a revolution of feeling, the success 
which has already been attained, is the surest guarantee. But 
if we are to enter upon a new cycle of opinion, and discuss again 
the nearly forgotten controversies of the past, there is one satis- 
faction in knowing, that truth will not now require martyrdom 
to establish it, and the experience of three hundred years is with 
us to show its blessings to the world. It is only consistent in 
such writers, to abuse their position, by calumniating the charac- 
ters, misrepresenting the motives, and vilifying the memory of 
the great Reformers. To term it “ a Deformation,” and its 
consequence to be the “ paganizing” of our country, is a mode 
of declaiming at which a Protestant may smile. But to misre- 
present the facts, is a freedom much too liberally used, to be at 
all consistent with any system of moral duty. It may be dis- 
pleasing to inform them, that in this country at least, they seek 
for an El Dorado, and that “the grim visages of Knox and 
Melville,” (as Mr. Innes speaks,) have been stamped upon their 
countrymen. .‘The conquerors and statesmen, who have broken 
up the monotony of existence, by the fierce convulsions which 
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followed their ill-regulated ambition, have in general struck root 
nowhere. What has been the career of the best of them but an 
episode? They startled the world for a time, and with their 
death, all their influence terminated. A better and more en- 
during memorial has been reared to Knox and Melville, in the 

ermanence of the principles they developed, long since matured 
into a great and lasting policy. 

The Protestant clergy of Scotland have been, by the editors 
of these cartularies, sneered at, as unworthy successors of the 
monks and begging preachers whom they superseded. The 
writers surely have little respect for the understanding of their 
readers. If these sentiments be true, history is worse than an 
old almanack ; it is a libel upon truth. We search, however, to 
no purpose for evidence, and are obliged to conclude, that they 
think the fidelity of history a satire on themselves. Is it not a 
gross insult to the common sense of mankind, gravely to argue, 
that the slaves of the basest passions, who hovered around death- 
beds for the sake of plunder—rendering death, the last refuge of 
the unhappy, more terrible, by the conflicting emotions which 
their avarice excited—are to be compared with the diligent and 
laborious minister of these times. ‘To console the afflicted and 
the dying—to preach a pure religion, untainted by the alloy of 
superstition—to watch over the spiritual interests of the adult, and 
train the young to a due discharge of life’s duties—to hold counsel 
with the reasonable, exhort the wavering, and fearlessly condemn 
the follies of the profligate—are the duties assigned to the minis- 
ter of religion. If these are not now equally well discharged by 
all, it is only asserting the undoubted truth, that there is no 
practice without exceptions. But that these, or any one of 
them, were performed by the monkish clergy, is an assertion 
condemned by all their history, which has escaped the wreck of 
tempestuous times. 

Turning from this picture of human depravity, we breathe a 
wed atmosphere, in considering the political condition of the 

cottish people. Our population is one of the most mixed to be 
found in any country. ‘The Celtic races have their possessions 
in the Highlands and in Galloway; and the Saxon and Romaic, 
claim the rest of Lowland Scotland, and the northern promon- 
tory of Aberdeen. Many interesting particulars will be found 
in these monastic cartularies, upon this curious subject ; and the 
yersonal laws of the various races would form an interesting sub- 
ject of dissertation. The language of a French bishop to one 
of the French kings, would equally apply to the alien of 


ancient Scotland. “ It often — that five men, each under 


a different law, may be found walking or sitting under the same 
tree.” William the Lion, who ascended the Scottish throne in 
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1165, writes to his “ justices, barons, sheriffs, and servants, 
French, English, Scotch, Gallovidian and Welsh.”—(Glasg., 
No. 70.) 

But we cannot pursue this subject. The condition of the 
nativi or slaves is the only matter to which we can specially re- 
fer. When the Saxon and Norman settlers overran Lowland 
Scotland, the original natives were reduced to slavery. They 
were designated nativi, which came in time to be synonymous 
with serfs. Their condition appears to have been deplorable 
enough. Bought and sold like cattle, they had no property of 
their own, and were subject in all things to the arbitrary man- 
dates of a despotic lord. When oppression drove them, as it 
often did, to seek safety in flight, their master could “ take them 
be the nose,” and reduce them to their former slavery—(Reg. 
Majestatem)—punish them at will, and was amenable only to 
his own conscience for his conduct. Martin, the son of Venetus, 
is given as an eleemosynary benefaction to the priors of St. 
Andrews, along with his sons and his daughters, and their whole 

rogeny for ever. King Alexander bestows upon the Abbey of 

unfermline, Ragewin, Gilepatrick, and Ulchill, his own serfs, 
for the glory of God, and the use of that holy brotherhood; and 
he commands the officers of the law to search for some ungrate- 
ful serfs who had fled from oppression. (Dunf., p. 13.) King 
William gives them also Gilleander MacSuthen ; and he issues 
a mandate firmly to seize hold of Cumlach and Cumbas, two 
Dunfermline slaves who had fled. (Dunf., pp. 36 and 37.) We 
had marked many other illustrations of this interesting subject, 
in this and the other cartularies, but what has been stated, may 
afford a glimpse of this little known portion of ancient history. 

With regard to the mode in which these cartularies have been 
edited, it is not our intention to enter into any detail. To the 
whole of them, Mr. Innes has prefixed prefaces, in which he 
gives an account of the manner in which the monasteries or 
bishoprics were founded, and histories of the most prominent 
personages, who held the principal offices connected with them. 
A few incidental notices are also given of the general contents 
of the volumes, and indices of names and places are added. Mr. 
Riddell has written a volume to prove that these lucubrations of 
the learned editor contain several mistakes, and display a super- 
ficial and hasty handling of the subject. This volume is replete 
with varied erudition and original research, but is characterized 
by an acrimony altogether uncalled for. It was possible to be 
as severe without being abusive; and the editorial labours of 
Mr. Innes might have been laid on the rack of a rigid criticism, 
without forgetting the milder and more generous canons of con- 
troversial warfare. The reply of Mr. Innes—printed for private 
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circulation—has continued the contest, and the odium antiqua- 
rium may yet be farther stimulated by arejoinder. The principal 
charge against Mr. Innes is, that of laying down positions unsup- 

orted by a reference to his authority, and hence rendering his 
abours of less value than they otherwise would be, especially with 
regard to the events of remote times. He is also accused of va- 
rious errors in regard to matters of genealogy, concerning which, 
we would in vain hope to excite any interest in our readers; but 
as a specimen of the style in which he is attacked, and of the 
nature of the inaccuracies into which he is said to have fallen, 
we present a few pages of the running margin of the Stewart- 
iana :— 


“In his preface to the cartulary of Moray, Mr. Innes most irrele- 
vantly and erroneously makes the house of Sutherland chiefs of the 
Murrays, to the exclusion of that of Bothwell and all other Murrays. 

“ His attempted derivation of the house of Tullibardin or Athol 
from northern stock, lame and impotent. 

“ His asserted explicit descent of the Morays of Abercairney from 
Bothwell, quite gratuitous and unsupported. 

‘“‘ Ecclesiastical and other intimations, connected with the district 
of Moray, supplied to Mr. Innes’s preface to the cartulary. 

“ Original proof of the parentage of Columba, Bishop of Moray, 
before the middle of the 15th century,—both unknown to, and partly 
misrepresented by, him. 

“ Three genealogical wonders evoked by Mr. Innes from the car- 
tulary of Melrose ; unfortunately not so—these wonders before quite 
familiar—with additional real ones to boot, that have escaped the 
learned gentleman. 

‘“‘ Mr. Innes’s ‘ treasures.’ His astonishing discovery, or astonish- 
ing blunder, as you choose, in regard to the families of De Morvil 
and De Moravia. 

‘‘ Great error of Mr. Innes as to the origin of the family of Riddell, 
with refutation thereof by their old charter. 

“ Family of Innes e converso, instead of that of Riddell, afford the 
best illustration of a sirname exclusively local. 

“ Comparison (however odious) between the families of Innes and 
Riddell, with respect to their antiquity and original distinction. 

“ Conclusion upon the head of genealogy as to Mr. Innes. Mr. 
Innes’s Holyrood-house lucubrations. Though irresistibly influenced, 
as he professes himself, with the ‘ religion’ of Holyrood Palace, yet 
in its description wholly overlooks, and is unaware of what may alone 
constitute its religion—namely, the Old Chapel-Royal. Confounds 
the Abbey Church with the latter,” &c. &c. 


There is no one more thoroughly capable than Mr. Riddell, 
of understanding the difficulty that exists, in writing upon the 
subject of Scottish genealogy, owing to the impenetrable obscu- 
rity of early family history; and no one ought, therefore, to be 
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more lenient with the mistakes into which, on such a subject, 
the most patient perseverance will inevitably fall. If Mr. Riddell 
has shown, that, in several matters, Lord Hailes himself was not 
immaculate, it cannot be held an unpardonable crime in Mr. 
Innes, that his learning and his industry have sometimes failed. 
It is, however, to be regretted, that on subjects where there was 
room for hesitation, Mr. Innes has departed from the example of 
the illustrious Judge and antiquary to whom we have referred, 
and instead of giving a cautious balancing of conflicting views, 
so as to allow each reader to form his own opinion, he has laid 
down only the result of his own reflections—perhaps correct 
enough, but without commentary or citation of authorities. At 
the same time, the manner in which the works have been printed, 
deserves every commendation. A few instances occur, in which 
the contractions in the original manuscript have been needlessly 
rejected, and the complete word inserted in its room; but, on the 
whole, it is highly creditable to the editor, that so few blunders 
have been committed, in the printing so many bulky tomes of 
contracted monkish Latin. While we pay this just tribute to 
the editor, we could have wished that he had added the only 
thing that will ever render the printing of these volumes practi- 
cally useful—an index of the general matters they contain. To 
ascertain the vast amount of knowledge to be found in them, in 
regard to ancient law and history, it will be necessary to plod 
wearily through their innumerable pages. To the mere gene- 
alogist and antiquary, but to no other, the index of names and 

laces may sometimes prove of service ; and hence we trust, that 
in the forthcoming Cartulary of the Bishopric of Aberdeen, we 
will find a more ready key to the contents of the volume, than 
can be found in those hitherto printed. 

And now, in taking leave of these Cartularies, we do so under 
the full consciousness, that we have been able to present only an 
imperfect sketch of their multifarious details. No one can look 
without interest on such excavated memorials of a society which 
has perished. They tell the true history of monkish times. They 
strip it bare of all the decorated drapery with which poetry, or 
romance, or distance, has invested it, and leave only the naked 
skeleton, in all its grim deformity, a warning and example for 
our instruction. 
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Art. IV.—King Alfred, a Poem. By JoHN FitcnHett. Edited 
by Rosert Roscog. 6 vols. London, 1841-2. 


WHEN the fisherman, the friend of our childhood in the Arabian 
Nights, caught in his nets the little sealed envelope, out of which, 
on its being opened, slipped noiselessly he could not see and we 
cannot tell how many roods of apparently bodiless smoke, then 
deep as his was our amazement. When the smoke, after stretch- 
ing far along the shore, and high into the sky, began to condense 
itself, without the pressure of any air-pump, into an intelligible 
shape, and finally towered over him in the gigantic form of one 
of the many genii familiar to the creed of his clime, then speech- 
less as his was our terror. But when the genius, thus evaporated 
and consolidated, addressed him in articulate language, explain- 
ing how such volume could be so compressed, then our wits, like 
his, retaining wonder but casting off fear, gradually resettled. 
The like sympathy, so raised and so modified, we would have ex- 
pected and must have received from any one near us, when we 
took up King Alfred, a poem, and beheld it swelling into six 
volumes, assuming the guise of a veritable epic, and speaking to 
us in “ the tongue that Shakspeare spake.” 

Many centuries ago Horace dropped a prescient caution : 


*“ Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor cyclicus olim ; 
Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum.” 


_ With a gallant contempt for the admonition, Mr. Fitchett be- 
gins: 


“ Alfred, whose battles and successive toils 
Freed from the Conquest of the Danish foe 
His ravaged country, claims the grateful Muse.” 


Now, without knowing all the grounds upon which such an ex- 
ordium appeared objectionable to the Roman critic, we can easily 
gather that he disliked a big promise, which might end in a 
meagre performance. Living, or, at least, notorious delinquents, 
were probably in his eye when he wrote. But the utmost stretch 
of his lively fancy could not have reached the appalling results 
which have followed the neglect of his advice by the native of an 
island, where, when Flaccus expounded the principles of correct 
composition, literature was as scanty as dusting, He could 
scarcely have imagined—what we only credit from “ the true 
avouch” of our own eyes—the ceaseless torrent of a poem delugin 
eight and forty books with one hundred and thirty-one ated 
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lines. We may, perhaps, render more intelligible the enormous 
dimensions of this edifice of human labour, by observing, that its 
first twelve books exceed, by six thousand lines, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and that the first sixteen books, being exactly a third 
part of the entire mass, outnumber by seven more nearly than six 
thousand lines, the Iliad, Odyssey, and neid, while Iliad, Odys- 
sey, /ineid, and Paradise Lost, making together seventy-two 
books, are in an arrear of almost a thousand verses in a settlement 
between them and the first eighteen books of “ King Alfred.” Is 
not this storming Parnassus like a Titan ? 

King Alfred plunges the mind into the consideration of two 
impossibilities, from one of which it is very difficult to find any 
means of escape. The impossibility of writing it is no longer 

redicable, in the face of the six closely-printed octavo volumes 
cise us. But how shall we deal with the impossibility of read- 
ing it? This demon, conjured up by authors with terrible facility, 
is hard to be exorcised. And, in the present instance, we fear 
that the enthusiastic Mr. Fitchett, unconscious that as his epic 
grew taller, so the malignant spirit—the dread Impossibility— 
was waxing more potent, has ended by delivering himself into the 
hands of a fiend, who will blast his fondest hopes, by scaring all 
desire of access to the treasures, which were accumulated for the 
ultimate purpose of general distribution. The wonder. which 
the work itself must excite, would be small in comparison with 
the astonishment created by knowing that half a dozen people 
had achieved a perusal of it. The vantage ground, therefore, 
which we occupy, instils a serene confidence in our own opinions 
unknown to critics who discuss subjects with which their readers 
may be as much at home as themselves. But we do not mean 
arrogantly to abuse the security of our position. In the few 
pages at our a it would be hopeless to try to raise others to 
the level of our knowledge, while a commentary upon King Al- 
fred, commensurate with, or composed after the model of, the 
text would indeed be, what the laws of Rome were alleged once to 
have been, “a load for many camels.” ‘The labour of forty years 
we must endeavour, with an agility beyond the nimble Puck, to 
“ put a girdle round about” in less than “ forty minutes.” 

But the greatest marvel after all is, that Mr. Fitchett’s poem 
is a short poem. If he had lived ten years longer, we are at a 
loss to comprehend why the epopée should not have been ten 
books longer. The principle on which it is constructed, and 
which is adhered to through every part of it with unswerving 
fidelity, confers a capability of expansion illimitable, except by 
the volition, or the decease of the writer. We are, therefore, 
surprised, not at the extent of the actual performance, but at the 
boldness which conceived the possibility of confining within any 
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computable cycle of books or verses the boundless space, in which 
exuberant genius was to be permitted, and to be encouraged to 
revel. King Alfred, accordingly, disappoints us by its brevity, 
and provokes a wish that before the publication of any second 
edition, it may undergo the revision of old Mrs. Nickleby, whose 
centrifugal redundancies alone afford a parallel to the desultory 
amplitude of Mr. Fitchett. 

n epic poem, according to the Fitchett school, seems to us 
to resemble very closely one of those roomy stage coaches started 
now-a-days for the we 8 of accommodating certain districts of 
country, which, being felicitously insulated between two railways, 
are in danger of reverting to a condition of primitive pedes- 
trianism. This convenient vehicle, starting perhaps with a fair 
complement of passengers for a particular destination, is at the 
same time remarkably attentive to all wayfarers, who may desire 
to be conveyed short intermediate distances, and from whom, in 
fact, it derives a large proportion of revenue. Its politeness, now 
and then, induces it to drive a country squire and his family a 
mile or two up the avenue to the very ioe of their mansion- 


house, and may occasionally tempt it, at the request of an ardent 
tourist, to deviate altogether from the highway, and seek the 
shady woodlands or sunny slopes of a baronial park. Its com- 
plaisant good-nature will not refuse half-an-hour’s inspection of 


a picturesque ruin, or ascent of a panoramic hill-side, and has once 
been known to permit a dead halt for a most uncertain lapse of 
time, in order to mingle with the festivities of a poeta id 
at an adjoining hamlet, thereafter resuming its journey with ex- 
hilarated energy. In short, before the day’s travel is over, it has 
shaken hands with a great variety of people—generated a vast 
deal of pleasant conversation—visited many uncommon localities 
—and patched up a curious Mosaic work of company and inci- 
dents. 

Mr. Fitchett yokes Pegasus precisely to such an omnibus, with 
a licence besides to carry every body it can pick up, and an un- 
restricted liberty to go wherever the caprice of any one who pa- 
tronizes the conveyance may direct. We shall endeavour, by 
and bye, to give our readers a faint notion of the success of so 
philanthropic a scheme, by following its progress, premising 
generally, to those who | join us in the expedition, that they 
will thus permeate every climate and region not merely of the 
terrestrial planet, but of the universe, and be brought into con- 
tact not exclusively with the whole human population of our 
globe, but with such multitudinous motley throngs of incorporeal 
comrades— 

“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey,” 
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as never were begotten or congregated by the complex fecundity 
of a nightmare. Nor would it be fair to suppress the fact, that 
all the companions, without a single exception, introduced to us 
by Mr. Fitchett, possess those rare virtues in a fellow-traveller, 
the faculty and the passion for interminable talk, in a degree 
which justifies a suspicion that Nestor must have had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and a very imperfect memory. 

But, first of all, we are obliged to doubt whether Mr. Fitchett 
was happy in the selection of his theme. It is observable, that 
while the exploits of Arthur so fired the imagination both of 
Milton and Dryden, as to lead each to meditate an epic poem of 
which he should be the hero, and actually warmed the beautiful 
fancy of Spenser into melodious utterance, the more really grand 
and patriotically valuable career of Alfred kindled no such flames. 
This is explicable, it seems to us, on sufficiently obvious grounds. 
The glory of the reign of Alfred is associated in the hearts of 
Englishmen much more with the victories of peace than of war 
—with the paternal government of the prince—with the wisdom 
of the judge and lawgiver—with the large humanity of the friend 
of all generous and useful arts—with the sagacious magnanimity 
of the founder of some of the dearest privileges of the common- 
wealth, rather than with the triumphs of the conqueror of the 
Danes. And then the truth of his life, in its great characteristic 
features, stands on this side of the mists of tradition, or the twi- 
light of legendary reputation, as a solid part of the incontrover- 
tible history of the growth of England’s independence and power, 
as the first chapter, perhaps, in her serious annals as an organized 
state among the polities of Europe. Within such confines there 
is naturally little to attract or excite the epic muse, for either, on 
the one hand, her strains must be heavily imbued with didactic 
monotony, or, on the other hand, her song can rise with difficulty 
above the metrical narrative of a chronicler. A name so dear, 
and a renown so ineffaceable, might well have inspired the mas- 
ters of British poesy long before the time of Mr. Fitchett, were 
it not, we believe, that the name has, to English ears, a sound 
so household, and that the renown is, in English eyes, so blended 
with the every-day working of our noble constitution, that any 
attempt by fictitious lustre to hallow more deeply the one, or 
heighten the splendour of the other, has been felt to be idle, in- 
trusive, and impossible. But the oblivion of these feelings, into 
which, from very idolatry of Alfred, Mr. Fitchett sunk, and the 
preposterous extravagances to which he was driven in order to 
extricate himself from the obstacles which, as we have stated, 
inevitably, in our opinion, encumbered the path he took, it is 
now our intention to exhibit. 

We know, historically, that when the Danes broke through 
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the Saxon line of defence at Chippenham, England, almost 
naked from desolation, and exhausted by the slaughter or exile 
of its champions, lay for the time, subdued in spirit as in strength, 
at the foot of the ravager. “ All,” says the chronicler, “ but 
Alfred the king.” Jn these five words, there is more poetry— 
more of the trumpet-note which stirred Sir Philip Sydney, than 
in the forty-eight books and the hundred and thirty thousand 
lines of Mr. Fitchett. 


** Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis.” 


The mammoth epic opens, about the period to which we have 
just referred, with the last rout of the Saxons—and, as modern 
melo-dramas are wont to end, with a storm of blue fire, and a 
chorus of devils. We are thus betimes familiarized with a su- 
pernatural machinery, which eventually, in one shape or another, 
engrosses many thousand lines, and sometimes monopolizes com- 
plete books, of the poem. And thus early is the poet compelled 
to invoke dangerous auxiliaries, that he may quicken a faulty sub- 
ject with a factitious liveliness, which is not stirring within itself. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than the aid which Mr. Fit- 
chett thought proper to summon to his rescue. On two condi- 
tions, we do not quarrel with any flight of imagination, however 
ambitious, which poetry may dare. But its soarings, especially 
when they shoot beyond the actions and beings of this sublunary 
sphere, must be seasonable and sustained. For many reasons we 
emphatically object to finding in a composition like King Alfred, 
be it an epic proper, or an epic romance, the archangel Michael 
and the hosts of heaven, warring in personal conflict with Satan 
and the infernal powers, and maintaining, by word and deed, a 
participation in the whole conduct and vicissitudes of the poem, 
more intimate, positive, and frequent than is represented to have 
been taken by the Olympian or Stygian Pantheon in the fate of 
Troy, or the fortunes of /Eneas. Is there any conceivable asso- 
ciation, short of the universal magnetism which must have been 
regarded by Mr. Fitchett as inherent in an epic poem, that will 
justify to a rational mind, a whole book being devoted to the mi- 
nute description of an embassy to heaven by the archangel, in 
which he solicits from the Supreme Deity assistance for the Saxon 
King, and of the earthward return of an angelic legion, which 
passes through the various spheres of the created universe, while 
a previous book is occupied with the voyage of Satan to Pande- 
monium, the debates of his council there, his departure with a fresh 
army of demons, and their journey overchaos, and likewise through 
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the universe, all narrated with microscopical particularity ? 
Independently of higher and more solemn grounds of reprobation, 
it is needless to say that all canons of criticism revolt against the 
monstrous and indefensible impropriety of the introduction of 
such matter in such a work as this. Right feeling and good taste 
equally reject it; while, if it is to be alleged that the author has 
only indulged in a poetical periphrasis of the expression of such 
undeniable truths as that the providence of God, and the wicked- 
ness of the enemy of mankind are actively interwoven with the 
tissue of all human affairs, great or small, we shall merely answer, 
that a rash and very unnecessary attempt has not, in this instance, 
been vindicated by any redeeming vigour or felicity of execution. 
But let us do justice to Mr. Fitchett, whose motives certainly 
were not liable to any censure, and whose intentions indeed were 
laudable. We have only presented an example of the extraor- 
dinary perversion which, in reference to this subject, distorted his 
faculty of judging of what he ought to do, and probably obscured 
his perception of the immensity of what he did. For the height 
of his argument nothing, we presume, appeared to be too lofty, 
as nothing, it is plain, was considered too wide or distant for its 
scope. 

he first seven books are simply prefatory to the fact already 
mentioned, the dispersion of the Saxon army before Chippen- 
ham. And of this preface let us now take a peristrephic sur- 
vey. With two great armies, after the muster-roll of their ca 
tains is twice called over, and their regiments twice march in 
single file before us, we fight two great battles, illustrated by 
successive exhibitions of prowess on the part of individual war- 
riors. ‘Thrice we circumnavigate the universe, and not merely 
see, but carefully remark, and moralize on the whole wonders of 
creation. Ten or a dozen times we hurry from “ a council of 
angels,” to attend “a council of demons.” In the company of 
Odin we now mount to Valhalla, the Gothic heaven, and anon, 
under the same guidance, plunge into Niflheim, the Gothic hell. 
Weevoke a ghost and allure the Neptune of the Danes from the 
ocean. Again and again we bury the bodies of the slain, and 
chant over them funeral songs, which, on one occasion, consist 
of hymns addressed to every constituent of the Pagan mytho- 
logy. Having faithfully described both the Danish and Saxon 
fleets, we enter upon an obstinate nautical engagement, and seize 
the opportunity of prospectively delineating the future naval 
prosperity of England. We twice partake of interminable hos- 
pitality in the camp of Alfred, and as often mingle in the pro- 
tracted revelries of his enemies. We receive the gift of en- 
chanted armour from Hela, the Queen of Death, and set fire to 
the city of Exeter. We indulge in “ a praise of woman,” by a 
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feeble echo of Sir Walter Scott, and paint, in a mild dilution of 
the colours of Thomson, the dawn once, morning twice, evening 
four, and night siz times. We are overtaken by two pitiless 
tempests, and are cheered in our slumbers by four refreshing 
visions. And we may just add, that, simultaneously with these 
manifold occupations, (of which, in truth, we have not sketched 
a moiety), we are never, whether as Danes or Saxons, angels or 
demons, phantoms or human beings, for one moment silent. 

But no epitome can adumbrate the irrepressible eccentricity 
of Mr. Fitchett. This vast prologue—for it is no more—is suc- 
ceeded by forty books, which contain two events, of common 
notoriety in the biography of Alfred; the one, his retreat to the 
isle of Athelney, and the other, his re-appearance in the field at 
the head of his people, which was speedily followed by the gene- 
ral discomfiture of the Danes. Every thing else—which it re- 
quires upwards of a hundred thousand heroic verses to express 
—is the embellishment of the poet’s fancy. So that, after all, 
we have not, connected with the action of the poem, a single in- 
cident in the career, or a single quality in the character of the 
Saxon monarch, which now blends his fame with English feeling, 
and renders his reign a remarkable part of English history. The 
adventures and struggles of his life, till the crisis when Mr. 
Fitchett attunes his Tyre, are narrated to us by Alfred himself, 
with intolerable prolixity. But the grandest uti in his life 
—all that he accomplished during those fifteen long years after 
his restoration to settled authority, when England enjoyed uni- 
versal repose—are not, and for very transparent reasons, cannot 
be narrated, even by Alfred. The poem ends with the Danish 
overthrow. The glory, therefore, of his after years is necessarily 
developed by en by visions vouchsafed to him in his sleep, 
and by waking dreams embodied in immeasurable soliloquies. 
These clumsy, insufficient, and stale devices for overcoming the 
difficulties by which the writer felt himself to be oppressed, are 
of such perpetual recurrence, as to confirm fully a fact, of which 
we are quite aware—though none of our readers may take the 
trouble to ascertain it—that the soul of Mr. Fitchett, with all its 
prodigious and untiring excursiveness, was not comforted by one 
solitary ray of imagination. 

This is the more strange, when we reflect that, in one respect, 
Mr. Fitchett is altogether unrivalled. He has carried the episode 
to the summit of perfection. The gossamer is not finer than 
the threads which link his digressions to his main subject. Of 
these erratic propensities, we may select one or two amusing ex- 
amples. Being naturally anxious, in his retreat at Athelney, to 
obtain some intelligence of the condition of his distressed people, 
Alfred has despatched one of his favourite followers on that 
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perilous mission, who returns, after an absence of several days, 
to the surprise of the king, along with four strangers. But the 
strangers are discovered to be,— 


** All to the Sovereign known, and fondly dear,” 


And are welcomed as 


“ Chiefest and to his heart most dear of all, 
Asser the Bishop, venerable friend, 
Delight and tutor of his happier hours ; 
The learn’d and witty Erigen, the Scot, 
In foreign Courts familiar, and enrich’d 
By travel o’er the lands of Greece and Rome, 
To England drawn by Alfred’s fondest care ; 
Two honour’d bishops from the holy isle, 
Famed Lindisfarne, now persecuted thence, 
Ardulph and Edred, who with pious zeal 
Now hither bore (long vagrant o’er the realm) 
From face of Pagan and pursuing foes 
Saint Cuthbert’s relics (patron-saint renown’d) 
And Oswald’s dear remains, the sainted king, 
And holy Cridan’s, each in shrine adored ; 
And after these, by the pleased pilgrim-bard 
And Asser led, approach’d the famed Geraint, 
Bard of the chair, the chief in dignity 
And order, at the Royal Court of Wales, 
Nor less by Alfred at his southern Court 
Honour’d and known, as lord of harp and song.” 
—Vol. ii., p. 262. 
The pilgrim-bard having laconically explained, in two hundred 
verses, the circumstances of his meeting with these illustrious 
og Bishop Asser, in a discourse of eight hundred lines, 
ays before the king a detailed account of the state of Wales ; 
after which experiment on the royal patience, the Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne, nothing daunted, portrays, in a statistical essay of a 
thousand lines, the exact condition of the northern parts of Eng- 
land. But such crumbs of information cannot satisfy so oan 
a glutton of news as Alfred ; and, accordingly, the learned Eri- 
gen next proceeds, at a length absolutely ludicrous to contem- 
plate, to anticipate the labours of Mr. Murray in our own day, 
by speaking off hand a complete guide-book tor Scotland and 
Ireland,—* whereby,” says the argument of Book XIV., “ with 
the information before acquired, the king becomes acquainted 
with the state of all the British Isles.” From this traveller’s 
manual we shall cull some extracts. Awhile,” Erigen tells us, 
* In Edinborough’s sheltering walls 
I stay’d, with honour passing my desert, 
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Admitted there within her lordly halls, 
And cherish’d by the Scottish noblemen ; 
Who in their towers along the winding Forth 
Or on the shores of Leith, (Dun-Edin’s Port), 
Or on the central island of Inchkeith, 
Keep station’d watch against approaching foes. 

* * * * * 
The Scottish noblemen seem’d all to vie 
Which should with kindest hospitality 
Most grace my coming. Whence my steps in turn 
They bore away to visit their proud halls _ 
Around their much loved city’s borders rear’d. 
Duddingstone’s sylvan-dells, below the feet 
Of Arthur’s huge-based promontory spread ; 
Niddery’s pleasing vill; and these beyond, 
Craigmillar’s ancient castle, by its look 
Commanding awe, and from its turret-cells 
Charming the eye with scenes of varied grace. 
Then on the winding banks of Northern Esk 
Dalkeith’s old fortress, that uplifts its towers 
Above the flood with princely dignity. 
After, Dalhousie’s venerable walls 
Time-honour’d, and for noble sons renown’d, 
Stately up-rear’d o’er Esk’s south-springing stream. 
Then the romantic Roslin’s antique fort 
And oratory cells of elder time, 
By ancient princes dwelt, whose rocky heights 
Guard the sunk glens below, and Esk’s wild banks 
Winding with Eden-beauty, unexcelled, 
To the delicious steeps of Hawthornden, 
Loved by Dun-Edin’s sons, nor e’er to lose 
In future time their honour, or their charms, 
Both ever fresh, and to increase in age. 
Then southward following these enchanted banks, 
I reach’d the elassic groves of Pen-y-cuick.” 

—Vol. ii., pp. 326-28. 


From a cause which may affect our readers, we are unable to 
get beyond—“ Pen-y-cuick.” 


‘*‘ Then into Perth’s wide province on I pass’d, 
And, charm’d, survey’d awhile Perth’s royal vill, 
And Tay’s renowned river, where, of old, 
The Roman army of Agricola, 
Delighted, paused upon their northward way, 
And cried with joy, ‘ Behold the Tiber’s flood.’ 

* * * * * 
] mark’d the sheltering harbour of Montrose ; 


2 9On 


Then view’d Scone’s ancient halls,” —P.335, vol. ii. 


The physical alterations to which the surface of the globe has, 
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during the lapse of ages, been subjected, are, no doubt, consider- 
able; but we were not previously aware that at any epoch since 
the flood the harbour of Montrose had been visible to the naked 
eye from “ Perth’s royal vill.” 
“ Then through wild woods, by caves, and ancient hills, 

I pass’d, on which the hardy mountaineers 

Speak but their native Erse, and Gaelic tongue ; 

Where their cross’d tartan plaid, and twisted hose, 

Their tufted bonnet, and loose hanging kilt, 

Bespeak their ancient Scythian origin.”"—Vol. ii., p. 336. 

The Scythian origin of the kilt, which, with all its imperfec- 

tions and curtailment of fair proportions, owes its existence, as an 
independent garment, to the ingenuity of a Sassenach, cuts “a 
monstrous cantle out” of our confidence in the veracity of Erigen. 


“‘ Here the same Osbert, when in bloody fight 
He had defeated Kenneth’s wanton son, 
Who after died imprison’d, having lost 
His people’s love, (sole pillar of a throne,) 
Coin’d money, and his mint established here ; 
Whereafter came (as current fame reports) 
The name of Sterling coin, throughout the realm.” 
—Vol. ii., p. 345. 


It is to be feared that some burgher of Stirling had been witty 
at Erigen’s expense, and might, perhaps have taken a hint (for 
the anachronism is not too strong for Mr. Fitchett) from Dean 
Swift’s facetious etymologies of ancient countries and great men. 

“ Thence on I passed to Glasgow’s pious seat, 
Whose. hallow’d walls and See episcopal, 
Founded, ’tis said, by holy Kentigern, 

Are yet devoted to his sainted name, 
And ask his patron care, who spake the word, 
‘ Let Glasgow flourish’ to remotest time. 
Her cells, where erst I pass’d my studious hours, 
Pleased I revisited, and saw again 
The spacious streets, and spiry fronting roofs, 
Her Clyde’s fair river, and her pleasant Green.” 
— Vol. ii., p. 345. 

By an unaccountable omission, Erigen does not give the name 
of the Lord Rector of Glasgow College, A.D. 876. Now, with 
such stuff as the above, are filled pages, books, and triads of books, 
of Mr. Fitchett’s poem. The “ excursive Erigen”—perhaps the 
only happy epithet of our author—relates, exactly as he does his 


tour of Scotland and Ireland, his travels through France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Greece, the islands of the A gean Sea, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, and Egypt. Nor does his diary unfold itself 
in solitary longitude. The celebrated Guy of Warwick—and 
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how he comes into-Alfred’s society we have not space to explain 
—favours the same royal auditory with an equally minute account 
of his voyages to the Low Countries, Holland, the Provinces of 
the Rhine, the Hanseatic Towns, the Baltic, and the States of 
Germany, concluding with his route by — to Constantin- 
ople. And when Guy ceases, a certain Sighelm, catching from 
him the torch of garrulity, instantly commences his expedition 
from Alexandria to India by the Red Sea—catalogues every 
wonder of Egypt—traverses the Red Sea, and, passing Aden, 
arrives at Mangalore in India—travels through Calicut to Cape 
Comorin, and thence to Tanjore, Balipore, and other Indian 
cities—describes all the Hindoo institutions and superstitions— 
visits Madras, Arcot, and Mysore,—sails on his return to 
Bussora, and makes his way by land through Bagdad to Syria, 
and so back again to Alexandria. That the climax of this egre- 
gious absurdity may be full, we are released from these volumi- 
nous adventures, only to be entangled in the incantations of 
three sorceresses, who for the greater part of two books, “ show 
our eyes and grieve our hearts,” by evoking “the spirits of the 
elements; Nornies of the sea and waters; of the mountains, 
the earth and mines; of the air and the clouds; Nornies of the 
light and the sunbeams.” It is sufficiently manifest, we presume, 
that an epic poem, constructed on principles which authorize 
such vagaries, may be justly called short, when it is confined to 
forty-eight books, and a hundred and thirty thousand verses. 
The poem itself, we have already said, is an unparalleled phe- 
nomenon. And surely, so is the following passage :— 


** Most learn’d tutor, travell’d Erigen, 
Have you, amid the vast and various range 
Of art and science, which your studious mind 
Has in its progress ponder’d and amass’d, 
Through its strict reading both of ages gone 
And present, or your observation keen 
Of men and manners mark’d in many a clime, 
Yet ever learnt the valuable art—?” 
He paused, but with the unfinish’d question struck, 
In eager expectation held awhile, 
Ere long the travell’d Erigen inquires. 
“* What art, my liege?” To whom the sportive King 
(Suppressing scarce a smile, yet while to him 
Still his own look its gravity retain’d, 
But back to Asser, and the conscious bards, 
Marking some sly intention with a nod) 
Replies—“ The art of milking, learn’d friend, 
And wise philosopher, in arts most skill’d.” 
“ The art of milking”—Erigen returns, 
With momentary look of smit surprise, 
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And added soon—‘“ What means my gracious liege 
By the strange question, gravely thus address’d ?” 
To whom the King—*“ Most witty Erigen 
Turn not on me thy shafts of raillery, 
For this my ventured banter, but forbear 
The unequal weapon of thy keenest wit, 
Such as you shew, when in gay Gallia’s Court 
Admitted to the table and converse 
Daily familiar, of the Royal Charles, 
You sat; and he one day in sportive mood 
Indulging, play’d on you this question’d jest ; 
“ What difference divides a Scot and sot ?” 
When soon with keen retort (not in offence) 
You gave this witty answer to the King, 
“ Only the table’s length, my gracious liege.”—Vol. ii., p. 365. 


Under the circumstances which attend the publication of 
this work after the death of Mr. Fitchett, we shall temper our 
censure of its ridiculous silliness. The Editor having, on ma- 
ture deliberation, “ thought it incumbent upon him, to present 
this poem to the world, as it came from the writer’s hand,” we 
are willing to believe that this resolution was on his part 
unavoidable. A friend of the author has termed King Al- 
fred a composition which “ had it been found in the centre 
of the loftiest pyramid of Egypt, might have been considered 
as a specimen well worthy of the massive character of that 
land of wonders, and of the shrine in which it was enclosed.” 
As nobody can tell why the pyramids were built, or for 
what use they were intended, they might with some pro- 
priety have enclosed the most useless production which ever 
proceeded from the human mind. But that the massive charac- 
ter of the wonders of Egypt has anything in common with the 
flimsy conglomeration of absurdities and puerilities which we are 
now sunita is as rational and true as to affirm that the 
loose and shifting column of the sand of the desert, whirled to 
and fro by every varying gust, is as steady and compact as 
the granite peak of the tempest-battered mountain. It is laugh- 
able—but it is also painful, to think that the intellect of man 
should have toiled unremittingly at such a labour of nothing- 
ness. 

For it must be kept in mind that Milton was not more so- 
lemnly in earnest in refining the gold of his imperishable poetry, 
than John Fitchett in rarefying the gold-beater’s-skin of his in- 
compressible verses. To his comprehensive task, we are told, 
“he freely devoted his fortune, his labour, and his time,” and 
“ all his faculties.” Geography he studied more practically than 
Malte-Brun, Saxon history more ardently than Sharon Turner, 
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and Gothic mythology more affectionately than Snorro Sturlason. 
His memory must have been prodigious, while he undoubtedly 
looked upon Nature with an observant and keen glance. But he 
was likewise endowed with a fatal facility and copiousness of lan- 
guage, of which the unsatisfactory result is, that not a single pas- 
sage—and much less any single line—cleaves to the “reader. 
The ocean of his v erbiage overwhelms every thing, but its reflux 
leaves not a solitary limpet to show that there is : vitality among 
its waves. And while we are not unwilling to admit that he 
“ paints the charms of rural scenery” with ‘ minuteness,” it is 
precisely this minuteness which annihilates the effect, which is 
the object of the artist. Every leaf of the tree, as it is ruffled 
by the wind, and struck by the sunbeams, has its function of 
beauty and power operating imperceptibly on the eye of the spec- 
tator. What cunning copyist of Nature, to produce a like im- 
pression, would transter to the canvass every leaf of the tree? 
Gifted, therefore, with, and recklessly prodigal of, this ease of 
expression, and through the magnifying medium of the subject 
which exclusively absorbed his mind, embracing at once the 
natural and the supernatural as equally within its proper range, 
Mr. Fitchett has written a stupendous poem, which cannot be 
classified with any family or individual hitherto recognized in the 
gardens of Apollo. It is not more an epic than it is an idyl. It 
is infinitely more a work of pure fiction than an imaginative re- 

flexion of history, or a romantic amalgamation of the fanciful and 
the real. The nature of the theme destroy ed its epical capabili- 
ties. The manner of treating the theme has ruined its usefulness 
as a highly illuminated chronicle. With its six volumes, forty- 
eight books, and one hundred and thirty thousand verses; King 
Alfred, a poem, is literally—nothing. 

On the whole, it is perhaps better for his own comfort that 
Mr. Fitchett did not survive to witness the neglect and contempt 
which the offspring of his unquenchable zeal and indef ‘atigable 
erseverance is destined to meet with at the hands of the world. 
Sudo his life, it engrossed the whole soul, monopolized all the 
faculties, and employ ed a large proportion of the time, of an ami- 
able, accomplished, and excellent man. At his death, its occupa- 
tion ‘and its value were both gone. It never will interest the lover 
of true poetry. It is worthless for the historical student ; while 
the admirer of Alfred, recoiling from an inextricable mass of ex- 
aggeration, absurdity, and insipidity, will console himself, with- 
out regret, in the simplicity of Asser, and the dryness ‘of the 
Saxon chronicle. The sands of hopeless oblivion are even now 
settling over the pyramid which it cost forty years to build. 
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Art. V.—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., 
late Head Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. By ARTHUR 
PrenrRHYN StTaNnwey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition. London, 
1844. 


SoME years ago, we might have been surprised to find the 
Lite of Dr. Arnold attain to a second edition within a few 
weeks, without claims to the peculiar sympathy of any party, 
either political or religious, and with something to excite the 
jealousy of each. We take it as the sign of an improved state 
of feeling, that his want of partisanship is forgiven, and what 
we may each think his errors of opinion are forborne with, in 
the general admiration of his character, and the sympathy which 
is felt for the objects to which his life was devoted. The fact 
that this is the case, and that it hardly excites our surprise, is 
surely a hopeful symptom. It seems as if, even in the distract- 
ing turmoil of the political and polemical contest of the last few 
years, some additional common ground had been gained, and a 
larger agreement in common principles recognized, by those 
whose part in the conflict is taken not for its own sake. The 
effect of these enlarged sympathies cannot fail, in the present in- 
stance, to be good. The lite and correspondence of Dr. Arnold, 
his character and peculiar opinions, even what we may think his 
erroneous views, are full of instruction, admirably adapted to the 
existing state of things. By the favour of his name, and through the 
medium of his influence, a hearing may be obtained for principles 
which would not be tolerated if coming from a more suspected 
source. The central and independent position which Dr. Arnold 
held, between Conservative Churchmen and Dissenters; High- 
Churchmen and Low-Churchmen; Tories and partisan Whigs ; 
the advocates of the ancient order, and the utilitarian reformers of 
the day, gives a peculiar value to his influence upon all. None 
can complacently put every excellence of his life and character 
to the credit of their own party, as part of its common stock of 
virtue in which they have a share; and where we differ from 
him, we can all examine the point of difference undisturbed by 
the bitterness of party opposition. We feel that the fervour 
and devotedness of his religion, his generous philanthropy, his 
yure and exalted patriotism, and the warmth and gentleness of 
fis social affections, were not the natural growth of any limited 
connexion, but resulted from his own clear and just views of 
duty. We can only grieve, as far as we may at any of the in- 
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scrutable ways of Providence, that it needed the disclosure of 
his inner life which could be obtained only after his otherwise un- 
timely death—the sight of so much goodness and virtue, such 
devotion to duty, public and private, and such a spirit of Chris- 
tian piety and love pervading the whole—to complete his work, 
by adding the purifying and healing influence of his character 
to the effect of his active and often controversial labours. 
Sensible as the author of this biography must be of the interest of 
his subject, and of the good to result from a work that shall per- 
etuate Dr. Arnold’s influence upon society, he must have found 
is task beset with some difficulties. Dr. Arnold’s life was passed 
in unruffled domestic enjoyment, and a round of endless but 
most successful labour, so that Thomas Carlyle’s description of 
his house, when he visited him in his latest year, would have 
been equally true at any earlier period—that it was “ a temple 
of industrious peace.” Delightful as it is to contemplate such a 
scene, it is a # enone which is soon satisfied, unless our interest 
be kept alive by our being enabled to participate in the intel- 
lectual activity which gives it animation. But if it was a life 
wanting the interest of incident, it possessed in the as de- 
gree that of character and of peculiarity of views. The influ- 
ence of Dr. Arnold’s example, and of his opinions, was almost 
unaccountable in one so far removed from the world of action ; 
and it is only to be explained by the moral enthusiasm and en- 
ergy of his character, and by the freshness and originality of his 
views. Such being the real interest of his life, we should ex- 
ect that he might have been left to give his own biography 
in his anuiahins, arranged, with only a few needful expla- 
nations, by the editor. But there are reasons why this would 
have been unsatisfactory,.and the author is obliged, by the nature 
of his materials, to appear throughout in his own person ; though 
it is rather dissertation than narrative which he is enabled to 
supply. Dr. Arnold not having filled a part in public affairs, or 
been engaged in a course of progressive professional exertion, 
and his correspondence not referring to any train of events, either 
public or private, it is in a high degree desultory and accidental. 
It has, in some measure, the character of his professional life, 
engaged from vacation to “half year,” and from “ half year” to 
vacation, in a circle of duties, with high principles, and generally 
also with some objects of subordinate utility, kept continually in 
view ; but still ending where it had begun. With no onward 
career of his own, which his letters may illustrate, he belonged 
to no party, of whose proceedings we are in them to trace 
the history; and his correspondence was not with men en- 
gaged in active public life, whose communications throw light 
upon the events of the times. The letters now published are the 
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less calculated, without commentary, to supply the want of a 
narrative, or even to convey to us Adiectbon Dr. Arnold’s opi- 
nions, that it has not been thought right, in any instance, to give 
the other side of the correspondence. The extent to which this 
would have increased the size of the work, was in itself perhaps 
a sufficient reason for withholding the additional light which the 
letters of Dr. Arnold’s correspondents would have afforded. 

His biographer, Mr. Stanley, was probably not insensible to 
these difficulties of his undertaking; some of which do not in 
their nature admit of being overcome. What is thus unavoid- 
ably unsatisfactory in the work, is however compensated by the 
author’s intimate acquaintance and sympathy with the character 
and views which he has to develop; and which have in them 
something, as it were, foreign to our common experience of men ; 
elements so remote, and combinations so unexpected, that they 
stand in need of an interpreter thus qualified. We especially 
congratulate Mr. Stanley upon the uncontroversial character of 
his part in these volumes; which exhibits, with great tact and 
fidelity, not the mere impression of the outward action of Arnold’s 
life, which was sufficiently polemical ; but the inmost purpose 
and most deep-seated tendencies of his mind, peculiar for nothing 
more than unwillingness to see differences which are not essential, 
and readiness to attach importance to those principles which are 
held in common by the greatest number.* 

Thomas Arnold was born on June 13th, 1795, at West Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, where his father, who died in 1801, was 
collector of customs. After being for some years at a private 
school in Wiltshire, he was sent, in 1807, to Winchester, where 
he remained till 1811. Along with the elements of classical 
learning, and “a strong Wykhamist feeling,” which he ever after 
continued to cherish, he probably acquired at Winchester an ad- 
miration, not without prejudice, for public education, and the 
system of English oie schools. He afterwards became dis- 
tinguished, and sometimes dreaded, as a school reformer; but 
his anxiety to improve, was only in proportion to the degree to 
which he was attached to the system, alike by the associations 
of his boyhood, and the convictions of his more mature experi- 
ence. 


In 1811, Arnold was elected as a scholar at Corpus Christi 





* Those who are acquainted with Dr. Arnold’s works, may recognize in this dis- 
tinction, between the outward action and the inward purpose, a favourite distine- 
tion of his own, between the inner and outer life, both of men and of communities ; 
the one being, as it were, the normal life, giving law to action ; the other the active 
life, constrained by that law, but often more by other external influences, so that it 
even appears to be in opposition to the normal life. 
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College, Oxford. In the limited society of this small college, he 
found several minds able to appreciate and call forth his powers. 
Among these was John Keble, now the well known author of the 
Christian Y ear, to whom he then looked up as an elder and distin- 
guished dealient. In later years, his regard for Mr. Keble out- 
lived even the opposition and estrangement, created by a conflict 
of principles which would have seemed all but impossible to the 
young disputants of the common room of Corpus, when they “ de- 
bated the classic and romantic question,” and “ discussed poetry 
and history, logic and philosophy,”*—the air as yet undisturbed by 
the breath of that controv ersy, which, in their maturer years, 
was to rage like a storm within the Universities and the Church, 
overwhelming every lesser distinction, and making indifference 
impossible. Another fellow-student, with whom he formed a 
friendship, which, to the honour of both, lasted throughout life, 
undiminished by their opposed opinions upon most public and 
party questions, was John Taylor Coleridge, nephew of the poet ; 
now a Judge of the Queen’s Bench. To him we are indebted 
for an account of his friend’s career as an under r-graduate. 

It does not appear that Arnold brought with him to Oxford 
any precocious amount of erudition; nor “1 think,” says Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, “did he leave college with scholarship pro- 
portioned to his great abilities and opportunities. ” It was, how- 
ever, only in the 1 more minute niceties of classical learning, that 
he was defective. Even in his early college days, he had so mas- 
tered the language and style of Herodotus and 'T hucydides, that 
he wrote narratives in the manner of either, to the admiration at 
least of his fellow-students. But he was led, by a strong natural 
bias, to devote himself to the historians and philosophers of anti- 
quity, rather than to the critical and verbal study of the poets, 
which has always been, at Oxford, the favourite field for philo- 
logical training. Afterwards, when himself a teacher, he became 
more sensible of the value of this department of classical study, 
as a means of acquiring a knowledge of language—the vehicle 
and instrument of thought. 

Young as he was when he came to college, Arnold speedily 
took his ‘place among the senior under-graduates of Corpus, dis- 
tinguished for the boldness of his opinions, and his courage in 

maintaining them against more practised debaters, and by the 
not less remarkable peculiarity of holding, probably alone, liberal 
views in politics, almost tending to Jacobinism. In this matter, the 
influence of the society in w hich he was livi ing, soon produced such 
an effect, that he was apparently converted for a time to Toryism. 


* Vol. I., p. 11. Letter from Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
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This, however, was the creed only of his early college days, and 
speedily gave way to a conviction, as settled as any that had pos- 
session of his mind, that the resistance to change, merely because 
it is change, and for the sake of preserving things as they are, 
has its source in an inherent and wide-spread principle of evil. 
His ultimate opinion of Toryism may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter written in 1833 :— 


“ For the more vulgar form of our popular party, the total igno- 
rance of, and indifference to, all principle ; the mere money-getting 
and money-saving selfishness, which cries aloud for cheap government, 
making, as it were, aurd + wyaJiv to consist in cheapness—my feeling is 
one of extreme contempt and disgust. My only difference from you, so 
far as I see, regards our anti-reformers, or rather the Tory party in ge- 
neralin England. Now, undoubtedly, some of the very best and wisest 
men in the country have, on the Reform question, joined this party, 
but they are as Falkland was at Oxford—had their party triumphed 
they would have been the first to lament the victory, for, not they 
would have influenced the measures carried into effect, but the worst 
and most selfish part of our aristocracy, with the coarsest and most 
profligate of their dependents, men like the Hortensii, and Lentuli, 
and Claudii, of the Roman civil wars, who thwarted Pompey, in- 
sulted Cicero, and ground down the provinces with their insolence and 
tyranny; men so hateful and so contemptible, that I verily believe that 
the victory of Cesar, nay, even of Augustus, was a less evil to the 
human race than would have resulted from the triumph of the aris- 
tocracy. 

“ And, as I feel that, of the two besetting sins of human nature, 
selfish neglect and selfish agitation, the former is the more common, 
and has, in the long run, done far more harm than the latter, although 
the outbreaks of the latter, while they last, are of a far more atrocious 
character, so I have, in a manner, vowed to myself, and prayed that, 
with God’s blessing, no excesses of popular wickedness, though I 
should be myself, as I expect, the victim of them, no temporary evils, 
produced by revolution, shall ever make me forget the wickedness of 
Toryism,—of that spirit which has throughout the long experience of 
all history continually thwarted the cause of God and goodness...... 
and has gone on abusing its opportunities, and heaping up wrath, by a 
long series of selfish neglect, against the day of wrath and judgment.” 
—Vol. i., pp. 349, 350. 


In 1815, Arnold was elected a Fellow of Oriel College. At 
that time there were, among the Fellows of Oriel, not a few 
names which have since become known to the world, and whose 
connexion with Arnold at this period is worthy of note. When 
he joined the society, it contained the names of Copleston, Davi- 
son, Whately, Keble, Hawkins, and Hampden. When Arnold 


vacated his Fellowship, Mr. Newman was elected into it; and 
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shortly after, Dr. Pusey became a Fellow of the same college. To 
Archbishop Whately, and Dr. Hawkins, now Provost of Oriel, 
Arnold continued intimately attached throughout life. In the 
memorable controversy which, in 1836, attended the appointment 
of Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divinity, Arnold 
took a part, with all the ardour of his nature, against what he 
did not hesitate to denounce as an immoral conspiracy to over- 
whelm, for party ges ey, an able and upright man.* Against 
the religious party which is identified with the names of Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey, he early took his stand, and continued to 
his latest hour to oppose it as the great evil of the times; his attack 
being the more formidable, that it came from one trained in the 
same discipline, and not wanting the associations, nor even some 
of the prejudices, that might have been expected to make him 
deal more tenderly with the Oxford theology. 

As a Fellow of Oriel, Arnold continued for four years to reside 
at the University, taking private ms ils. During this period, he 
availed himself largely of the Ox ed libraries; entering upon an 
extensive course of reading, especially in modern history ; and 


making himself familiar with the great historical collections 
which he could expect to find only in a public library. He al- 
ways valued much, both for himself and others, this interval of 


industrious repose in the life of a collegian; when, having sus- 
tained his part in the struggle for academical honours, and ob- 
tained his seeding he enters for a time upon the quiet possession 
of the privileges of the University, before engaging in the active 
duties of life. 

Arnold was then, and continued till the day of his death, an 
enthusiast in his love of Oxford. He admired its system of tui- 
tion, its learned society, and its magnificent libraries. A success- 
ful scholar from an English public school, he became a distin- 
guished — + with his opinions and his friendships formed 
at college. ‘To him, Oxford was a world in itself; and he could 
hardly conceive of any other way to knowledge and usefulness, 
than through her prescribed course of study, and the achievement 
of the honours with which she attests successful exertion. Espe- 
cially was he an orthodox Oxonian in his belief in the indispen- 
sable usefulness of classical learning, not only as an important 
branch of knowledge, but as the substantial basis of education 
itself. His view upon this subject was perhaps even somewhat 
beyond orthodox ; and as it was highly characteristic of his mind, 
and exercised a remarkable influence in moulding his opinions, 





* Dr. Arnold stated the case against the opponents of Dr. Hampden, in an arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review, No. exxvii. 
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we shall better understand both his character and writings, if we 
stop for a little to advert to certain peculiarities in his taste for 
classical study, by which he was, not at college merely, but 
throughout life, distinguished from the generality of English 
scholars. He did not cultivate a knowledge of the classics as the 
best exercise in philology ; seeking to master the science of lan- 
guage itself, by obtaining a masterly knowledge of the most per- 
ect of all languages. He seems early to have become enamour- 
ed, not of the Greek language, but of the Greek mind. The 
mode of thinking of the Greek philosophers and historians gave 
them their value in his eyes, rather than the exquisite medium in 
which their thoughts are conveyed. This was Arnold’s nature. 
To his mind, ardent, energetic, full of sympathies, and prone to 
action, Greek never was a dead language, nor Greece a mere 
historical name. The historians and poets of antiquity held with 
him their relative places of reality and fiction—fiction that could 
only be dreamed over,—reality that was to be believed, and 
might be re-enacted. Arnold, with his active mind and strong 
human sympathies, was forming opinions, crudely enough per- 
haps, while his companions were writing Greek verses, and out- 
stripping him in accomplished scholarship. Thus it was, that, at 
an early age, he was searching the Greek historians for lessons of 
pe wisdom, rather than Homer for poetical commonplaces, 
Ie studied Aristotle with the veneration of a true disciple; so 
that Mr. Justice Coleridge tells us he “ never knew a man who 
made such familiar, even fond use of an author ;” not, however, 
so much led on by the seducing mysteries of the syllogism, 
captivated by the “ matchless diligence and sagacity in the Poli- 
tics of Aristotle,” whose “ opinions and reasonings on laws, consti- 
tutions, and political economy, were founded not on fanciful spe- 
culations, but on an immense collection of the antiquities and 
forms of government of one hundred and fifty-eight common- 
wealths, which he had himself previously made and digested.”* 
Arnold was saved from pedantry, of which no professional 
scholar could have less, by his strong sense of the reality of 
things. From childhood till his latest hour, he lived in a school; 
intensely engaged, first in his own education, and afterwards in 
that of others. But no man in England had a more vivid impres- 
sion of what was passing around him, or a sympathy more ear- 
nest or active with the business of the world. He read the les- 
sons of ancient heathen wisdom, as an Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century and a Christian, seeking what he could there find 





* Review by Dr. Arnold of Niebuhr, &c. in the Quarterly Review, vol, xxxii, 
p. 70 
VOL. Il. NO, IV. 2D 
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applicable to existing things ; admitting truths not for their anti- 
quity, but because he judged them to be universal ; and after all 
subjecting them to a vigorous process of adaptation. Still, the 
use which he thus made of the philosophy and reasoning of his 
favourite Greek authors, taking his knowledge of them for the 
substructure of all his other knowledge, while it gave a captivat- 
ing freshness and extension to his views, and saved him from the 
prevailing fallacies and narrowness of his class and his age, often 
exercised an influence upon his opinions too direct and positive ; 
so that amidst much sound thinking and extensive induction, 
and a wonderful freedom from commonplace prejudices, there is 
a lurking fallacy, which is detected by discovering its depend- 
ence upon obsolete modes of thinking and antiquated conditions 
of social existence. 

In 1819, Arnold, having previously taken Deacon’s orders, 
settled at Laleham, near Staines, where he remained for nine 
years occupied in preparing pupils for the University. He mar- 
ried, in 1820, Miss Penrose, who, with a numerous family, sur- 
vives him. Their happiness was singularly unchequered. The 
rare gentleness of Arnold’s nature needed not, as it never expe- 
rienced, the softening influence of bereavement; and, by an un- 
usual dispensation from the common lot, we read in these volumes 
of no inroad of domestic sorrow, during twenty-two years, from 
his marriage till the close of his life. 

It was during the period of his residence at Laleham, that the 
mind of Arnold, as it assumed the maturity and vigour of man- 
hood, became stamped with the peculiar character which it after- 
wards retained. is views regarding the great interests of 
human life, for time and for eternity, were then formed, and ad- 
mitted to that universal rule which they ever after maintained 
over all his actions ; a jurisdiction, for subjection to which, no- 
thing was too solemn and spiritual, nothing too secular and com- 
mon. In his mind all action was duty, and all duty was impera- 
tive. At college, he had lived among men of serious, some of 
them of earnest views in regard to religion. His letters, even 
then, give evidence of his religious convictions and sense of 
Christian duty. But it is after we see him at Laleham, a hus- 
band and father, in the responsible charge of his pupils, and 
forced to rest upon the strength of his own winds that we 
find all the views and tendencies of his el gathering them- 


selves, in orderly and symmetrical subordination, around the one 
master motive, the belief of Christian truth, and its counterpart 
in action, the spirit of devotedness to Christian duty. 

The peculiar character of Arnold’s religion (as every man’s 
religion, besides the truth or falsehood of the objective system, or 
doctrine believed, will have a peculiar subjective character, de- 
pending partly upon outward influences, and partly upon mental 
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constitution) may perhaps be traced in some measure to his Ox- 
ford connexions. The “ Oriel School” of his day, as it is called by 
his biographer, was composed of men who have since shewn, even 
in their absolute opposition to each other, that it was a school in 
which decided views on religion were not unlikely to be formed. 
That section of the Fellows of Oriel with which he continued in 
agreement, can hardly have been without an influence upon his 
sentiments in this respect. He gratefully attributed such an in- 
fluence to Archbishop Whately ; and, with much that was self- 
derived, his views and mode of thinking upon religious subjects, 
had much also in common with those of his friend. If we may 
judge from the writings of Arnold and Whately, leaving out of 
view what seems peculiar to each, we should say that the cha- 
racteristic common to their religious views is a disinclination to 
make use of the dogmas of systematic theology, arising not from 
want of acquiescence in the truths which they contain, but from 
the belief that it is inexpedient to employ an abstract formulary 
of Christian doctrine in place of the varied language of Scripture. 
In Whately, it was the dread of the fallacies to which such 
scientific generalizations might lead, that produced this ten- 
dency. In Arnold, it was the expansiveness of his religion, 
that resisted what he thought the narrowness of human sys- 
tems of theology compared with the comprehensiveness of the 
Bible ; and also his intense love of reality, that made him fear 
the insincerity and formality of conventional language. No- 
thing is more striking in his character, than this union of a 
catholic spirit with an insatiable craving after what: is sub- 
stantial and practical. Had he possessed the former alone, 
we might have expected to find him the ally of his college 
friend, Keble, pursuing the phantom of apparent union, with 
all his regards directed to the church. The latter quality, un- 
checked by the former, might have produced the anomalous, but 
not uncommon exhibition of a Christian, with much of per- 
sonal piety, seeking his own improvement and that of those 
panel him, but with his religion altogether individualized. In 
Arnold, we find admirably adjusted the twofold aspect of Chris- 
tianity, towards the church, and towards the individual believer. 
But both these tendencies, good in themselves, and especially 
excellent in combination, made him perhaps morbidly afraid of 
receiving the truths of revelation in the language of men, lest 
they should become less comprehensive upon the one hand, or 
less personal or practical upon the other. We do not think the 
turn of his mind fitted him to be a successful theologian ; and 
the attempt to abandon theological system, and to escape from 
the influence of theological writers, was perhaps more to be 
commended for the excellence of the motives which led to it, 
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than for its success. He was not, we think, always felicitous in 
his apprehension of doctrinal truth ; and to whatever extent he 
succeeded in getting quit of the human medium of former com- 
mentators and theologians, he could not avoid introducing a 
new medium, equally human, though often of happiest influence, 
in his own views and character largely imbuing his explanations 
of Scripture.* One inconvenience of such a method, at least 
when carried to excess, is, that a religious writer who volun- 
tarily rejects the helps of systematic phraseology, and the other 
appliances which the science of theology, like every other science, 
offers to its students, has not the usual and ready tesizs by which 
either he, or his readers, may at once discover his agreement or 
difference with the opinions of others. He is thus liable to d>part 
widely from common views of Divine truth, without either aim- 
self, or his readers, being aware of it. The use of such an ac- 
knowledged measure of difference, by which to ascertain our de- 
parture from generally admitted principles, is quite a separate 
thing from the receiving even of an agreed on, far more of an 
infallible, standard of doctrine. Ofthis, which is among the most 
obvious and familiar benefits of systematic theology, Arnold and 
other writers have, with an over-scrupulosity, refused to avail 
themselves. 

Arnold’s manifold sympathies, and his proneness to action, 
shewed themselves in his religion. No man could feel more 
strongly the duty of a Christian to be a patriot and a philan- 
thropist,—to live not for himself—not even for his own improve- 
ment amd the improvement of those among whom he lives,—but 
to devote himself to the cause of human improvement. The 
private teacher at Laleham,—the head-master of Rugby,—zeal- 
ously laborious in his own calling,—was watching, with breath- 
less anxiety, the votes of Parliament and the meetings of Trades- 
Unions,-—Catholic Emancipation and the Penny Magazine ;— 
he was petitioning for Church Reform and against the Jew’s 
Civil Disability Bill,—establishing a provincial newspaper for 
the lower orders, and a preaching station for the servants of a 
neighbouring railway,—lecturing to a mechanics’ institute, and 
projecting a great work on “Christian politics,’—opening a corres- 
pondence with Thomas Carlyle and with Jacob Abbott,—teaching 








* As instances of what appear to us insufficient and unsound views in theology, 
we may mention his estimate of the errors of the Unitarians and the Romanists ; 
and also the disposition, probably unconscious, which is indicated in some of his 
letters and other writings, to look to the subjectire reality of religion, consisting in 
a moral influence upon the mind of the believer, as independent of its objective 
reality—the truth believed in,—as if there might be a sound faith in a false reli- 
gion. The partial incoherence of his opinions upon these points, seems, in his later 
years, in a great degree, to have given way to clearer views and a firmer grasp of 
the different parts of the Christian system. 
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a sabbath-school and defending Dr. Hampden,—seeking to evan- 
gelize the London University and to liberalize Oxford. Nothing 
seemed to escape him; and his view in all was simply, honestly, 
and fearlessly religious. Nothing was too high for him; no 
effort was too humble. He preferred that his name should stand 
alone at the petition to Parliament against the Jew bill, that he 
might take his stand upon his “ favourite principle, that the 
world is made up of Christians and non-Christians.” He was 
equally willing to write anonymously for the Shejield Courant and 
the Hertford Reformer. Nothing is so striking in all this rest- 
less activity, as the actor’s forgetfulness of himself. He is never 
for a moment thinking of himself; and, stranger still, he is not 
thinking of his party, or his sect, for he had neither. The ten- 
dency of his mind, ever going out in action, and obeying what 
seemed to him the dictate of duty, led him into many contro- 
versies; but we find him always, stoutly opposed indeed to 
one of the parties, but taking his stand upon some “ favourite 
principle” of his own, so that the party to whose aid he came 
could claim him only as an independent ally. 

In a communication from one of Dr. Arnold’s former pupils 
at Laleham, we are told of the “ sympathetic thrill canght from 
a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world.” This is indeed 
the key, not only to Arnold’s success as a teacher, but to his life. 
It was a life of work, cheerfully volunteered, and yet never under- 
taken except in obedience to some call of duty. The love of 
action, and a deep sense of religious obligation, went together ; 
the one the willing servant of the other. Add to this, that these 
two principles met, each in such force, in a mind eminently spe- 
culative ; and perhaps we have obtained the three chief eleents 
of Arnold’s character; each of which, in their combination, seemed 
to the distant or careless observer, to develop itself alone, and to 
negative the existence of the other two; so that he might be 
thought, by turns, or by different parties, a theorist, a somewhat 
monastic pietist, or an over-zealous practical reformer. 

But we should ill depict his character, if we were to dwell 
only on the energy and honesty of purpose of his public efforts to 
do good. No picture truly could have more repose. We cannot 
conceive a more delicious scene of quiet enjoyment, than his 
domestic life. The intensity of Arnold’s delight in his family, 
and the unchecked and childlike lovingness of his nature appear, 
when we remember that our knowledge of all this is obtained, 
not from his letters to his wife and children, where we might have 
expected it, but from constantly recurring passages in his cor- 
respondence on those questions of politics, religion, literature, 
and education, to which he applied himself with a keenness that 
seemed entire to those who knew him only by his writings, or 
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from what they heard, in certain quarters, of the vehemence 
of his opinions. He gives Mr. Justice Coleridge this delightful 
sketch of his occupations and enjoyments, in a letter from West- 
moreland, in 1837 :— 

“T must write to you from Fox How, though it is our last evening ; 
and to-morrow we set out to return to Rugby. We have been here 
just six weeks; and six weeks of greater peace and happiness, it 
would scarcely be possible, I suppose, for any one to pass. In this 
neighbourhood there has been as yet no influenza; no snow at any 
time to obstruct communication; no rains to keep us within doors, 
nothing more than the ordinary varieties of winter, containing among 
them days of such surpassing beauty, that at no time of the year 
could the country have been more enjoyable. You know the view 
from the dining-room; it was only a few mornings since, that the 
clouds broke away from the summit of Fairfield, while we were at 
breakfast, a little after eight o’clock, and the sun just threw his light 
upon the crest of the mountain all covered with snow, and gave it the 
rose colour which you have seen on the Alps; while all the lower 
points of the hills, and all the side of Loughrigg, wore the infinite 
variety of their winter colouring of green and grey and gold. . 

. . + We have had two of our sixth form boys down here, who 
I thought wanted the refreshment of a mountain country, as they had 
been working rather too hard. Meanwhile my history has been 
flourishing ; I have been turning to account all my Roman law 
reading, in a chapter on the twelve tables, and I have carried on the 
story to the year of Rome 350.”—Vol. ii., pp. 70, 71. 

In 1828, the sphere of Arnold’s duties was changed, and greatly 
enlarged, by his election as head-master at Rugby. Here he 
amply fulfilled the sagacious prediction in a testimonial from his 
friend, Dr. Hawkins, that “if he were elected to the head-mas- 
tership of Rugby, he would change the face of education all 
through the public schools of England.” He entered upon his new 
duties, not only with views of usefulness more comprehensive, 
and bolder schemes of improvement, than have often distinguished 
the successful candidate for a head-mastership in one of our great 

ublic schools ; but also with a far deeper sense of his responsi- 
bility for the right use of education for the moral and spiritual 
improvement of his pupils. His letters, at the time of his elec- 
tion, shew how seriously he contemplated the prospect before 
him :— 

“TfI do get it,” he says, “ I feel as if I could set to work very 
heartily, and, with God’s blessing, I should like to try whether my no- 
tions of Christian education are really impracticable, whether our 
system of public schools has not in it some noble elements, which, 
under the blessing of the Spirit of all holiness and wisdom, might pro- 
duce fruit even to life eternal. When I think about it thus, I really 
long to take rod in hand ; but when I think of the x0; rd réA0¢, the per- 
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fect vileness which I must daily contemplate, the certainty that this 
can at best be only partially remedied, the irksomeness of “ fortemque 
Gyan fortemque Cloanthum,” and the greater form and publicity of 
the life which we should there lead, when I could no more bathe daily 
in the clear Thames, nor wear old coats and Russia duck trowsers, nor 
hang on a gallows, nor climb a pole, I grieve to think of the possibility 
of a change; but as there are about thirty candidates, and I only 
applied very late, I think I need not disquiet myself.’—Vol. i., p. 79. 


It is exhilarating, and almost astonishing, to contemplate Dr. 
Arnold in the full activ ity of his career ‘at Rugby; with his 
more extensive literary works—his history of Rome, his edition 
of Thucydides, his five volumes of sermons, and his ‘lectures on 
modern history, going on; his schemes of philanthropy, his in- 
terest in politics, his share in the controversies of the day, and 
his boundless correspondence, occupying his mind; his frequent 
journeys to the Continent, and his vacations in Westenaloal, 
the source of unabated pleasure ; and yet all kept in strict sub- 
ordination to the care of his school, as the proper business of his 
life. His anxiety about the school, especially for its moral inter- 
ests, is a prevailing topic in his letters. "The alternations of 
good and evil, the rise of any prominent mischief, sometimes 
even the course of reading, and above all, his th ankfalness when 
the boys are doing well, : are duly communicated. The predo- 
minance of moral considerations in all his anxieties for the school 
is shewn in the following passage, which is otherwise very cha- 
racteristic of Arnold :— 

“ Here, thank God, I have not suffered from failing health, but I 
have been much annoyed with the moral evils which have come under 
my notice ; and then a great school is very trying. It never can pre- 
sent images of rest and peace; and when the spring and activity of 
youth is altogether unsanctified by anything pure and elevated in its 
desires, it becomes a spectacle that is as dizzying, and almost more 
morally distressing, than the shouts and gambols of a set of lunatics. 
It is very startling to see so much of sin combined with so little of sorrow. 
In a parish, amongst the poor, whatever of sin exists, there is sure also 
to be enough of suffering; poverty, sickness, and old age, are mighty 
tamers and chastisers. But with boys of the richer classes, one 
sees nothing but plenty, health, and youth; and these are really awful 
to behold, when one must feel that they are unblessed. On the other 
hand, few things are more beautiful than when one does see all holy 
and noble thoughts and principles, not the forced growth of pain, or in- 
firmity, or privation; but springing up as by God’s immediate plant- 
ting, in a sort of garden of all that is fresh and beautiful; full of so 
much hope for this world as well as for Heaven. All this has very 
much driven the Newmanites out of my head”... . Vol. ii., p. 140. 

In 1832, Dr. Arnold purchased a small property in the vale of 
Rydal, in Westmoreland. To this place he always afterwards re- 
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treated during the winter vacations, and for such part of his 
summer holidays as he did not spend in rapid journeys on the 
Continent. His attachment to “ Tox How,” with its quiet val- 
ley, and “ the girdling in of the mountains” around it, grew 
stronger every year of his life. “ Nowhere on earth,” he said, 
“ have I ever seen a spot of more perfect and enjoyable beauty, 
with not a single object out of tune with it, look which way I 
will.” But it was zo the home of his affections, to which he 
returned every season with increasing delight, not merely for the 
singular loveliness of the situation, but as the scene of his hap- 
piest, because most domestic, life. 

“ Yet,” he writes to Mr. Justice Coleridge, “ I should be very false, 
and very ungrateful too, if I did not acknowledge that Rugby was a 
very dear home; with so much of work, and yet so much of quiet, as 
my wife and I enjoy every day when we go out with her pony into our 
quiet lanes.” —Vol. ii., p. 264. 


His enjoyment of his winter visits to Fox How, shows that 
he was attached to it by a tie more enduring than mere love of . 
scenery. His letters written on these occasions are among the 
most delightful in the collection ; abounding in simple and graphic 
description of the family ongoings, within doors and without. 
We cannot refrain from extracting two passages of this kind :— 


“We had no snow here to stop communication for half an hour ; 
and since the snow went away from all but the mountain tops, the 
colouring of the country has been delicious. We have had our 
full share of walking ; whilst all the morning till one o’clock, I used 
to sit in one corner of the drawing-room, not looking towards Fair- 
field, lest I should be constantly tempted from my work, and there I 
worked on at the Roman History and the Twelve Tables, and Appius 
Claudius, and Cincinnatus, and all the rest of them.”—Vol. ii., p. 73. 

‘“T was unwell before the holidays, and although I soon recovered, 
yet I was very glad to come down here and get some rest. And the 
rest of this place in winter is complete, every thing so quiet, with only 
our immediate neighbours, all kind and neighbourly. Wordsworth 
is remarkably well, and we see him daily ; and, moreover, Rydal Lake 
is frozen as hard as a rock, and my nine children and I with them, 
were all over it to-day to our great delight. Four of my boys skait. 
Walter is trundled in his wheelbarrow, and my daughters and I slide, 
for Iam afraid that Iam too old to learn to skait now. My wife walks 
to Ambleside to get the letters, and then goes round to meet us as we 
come from the Lake.”—Vol. ii., pp. 245, 246. 

It was Dr. Arnold’s practice to invite to Fox How some of 
his most advanced pupils. “I find Westmoreland,” he said, 
“very convenient in giving me an opportunity of having some 
of the Sixth Form with me in the holidays ; not to read, of course, 
but to refresh their health when they get knocked up by the work, 
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and to show them mountains and dales; a great point in educa- 
tion, and a great desideratum to those, who only know the - 
tral or southern counties of England.” Both there and a 
Rugby, he received frequent visits ‘from young men, who aaa 
his correspondence and advice during their studies at the Uni- 
versity. = of his letters are more characteristic than those 
addressed to this portion of his correspondents. Full of sympathy, 
and of offers of advice and assistance or of kindly and useful 
hospitality, they contain so much serious and elevating discussion, 
as must have made those to whom they were addressed, conscious 
of the growing responsibilities of manhood, and rejoice to take 
an interest in what interested their instructor. In all this, there 
was no affectation of letting himself down to their level. Tt was 
one of Arnold’s most remarkable qualifications for his office, that 
he really enjoyed his intercourse with young men. With good 
health and good spirits, which he declared to be essential in a 
teacher, he could enter without effort into their hilarity and 
amusements ; and, by a still rarer adaptation of mind to his duties, 
he found both pleasure and instruction in partaking of their stu- 
dies. In one of the many letters to Mr. Justice Coleridge, in 
which he dwells upon his school work, he says,— 


“ My delight in going over Homer and Virgil with the boys, makes 
me think what a treat it must be to teach Shakspeare to a good class 
of young Greeks in regenerate Athens; to dwell upon him line by 
line, and word by word, in the way that nothing but a translation lesson 
ever will enable one to do.” ... .. . “I have been trying something 
of this in French, as Iam now going through with the Sixth Form, 
Barante’s beautiful Tableau de la Littérature Francaise pendant la 
dix-huitiéme Siécle. I thought of you the other day, when one of 
my fellows translated to me that splendid paragraph, comparing Vol- 
taire to the Babouc of one of his own romances, for I think you first 
showed me the passage many years ago. Now, by going through 
Barante in this way, one gets it thoroughly ; ; and with a really good 
book, I think it is a great gain.”—Vol. ii., p. 49. 


We imagine the business of instruction is nearly perfect, when a 
really able and learned teacher feels his share in it to be intel- 
lectually a great gain to himself. 

When Dr. Arnold was appointed to Rugby, he took full orders, 
that he might be “ officially as well as really,” the religious guide 
of his pupils. Shortly afterwards, upon the chaplaincy becoming 

vacant, he applied for the appointment without salary. “ Whoever 
is chaplain,” he said, “I must ever feel myself as head-master, 
the real and proper religious instructor of the boys.” The ser- 
mons which he regularly preached in the sc -hool chapel, were 
among the most original and useful of his efforts to give effect to 
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his ideas of the peculiar good which he attributed to the system 
of public schools.* 

e published, in 1828, a volume of sermons, preached in the 
parish church at Laleham, where he occasionally assisted the 
curate ; and, at intervals, four other volumes have since appeared, 
of sermons mostly preached to his pupils at Rugby. The strik- 
ing feature in these discourses, is their plain dealing—the dis- 
tinct statement to his hearers of the difficulties and dangers of 
their position, and that in coming to a public school, they may 
too probably have entered upon a course where every step is to 
be hom bad to worse. Nothing is left in the vagueness and 
uncertainty of conventional phrases. The truths he wishes to 
convey, are stated in plain language ; the evils of which he com- 
plains, are distinctly brought forward. He at least leaves no 
room for misapprehension. Other preachers, perhaps, might 
have given a more perfect exposition of Christian truth, or urged 
it upon their hearers with a more powerful appeal to the judg- 
ment or the feelings; but none could have produced a more 
thorough understanding betwixt himself and his audience, of 
the points which he desired to put at issue between them. We 
cannot but admire the manly integrity that refuses, as in the 
following passage, to disguise from his pupils the evils of their 
situation :— 


** Undoubtedly this place, and other similar places, which receive 
us when we have quitted the state of childhood, and before our 
characters are formed in manhood, do partake somewhat of the 
character of the wilderness ; and it is not unnatural that many should 
shrink back from them in fear. We see but too often the early 
beauty of the character sadly marred, its simplicity gone, its confi- 
dence chilled, its tenderness hardened; where there was gentleness, 
we see roughness and coarseness; where there was obedience, we 
find murmuring, and self-will, and pride; where there was a true 
and blameless conversation, we find now something of falsehood, 
something of profaneness, something of impurity. I can well con- 
ceive what it must be to a parent to see his child return from school, 
for the first time, with the marks of this grievous change upon him: 
I can well conceive how bitterly he must regret having ever sent him 
to a place of so much danger; how fondly he must look back to the 
days of his early innocence. And if a parent feels thus, what must 
be our feelings, seeing that this evil has been wrought here. Are we 
not as those who, when pretending to give a wholesome draught, 
have mixed the cup with poison? How can we go on upholding a 
system, the effects of which appear to be so merely mischievous ? 


* It appears that Dr. Arnold’s example has introduced the practice of delivering 
similar discourses in the other great public schools. 
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“ Believe me, that such questions must and ought to present them- 
selves to the mind of every thinking man, who is concerned in the 
management of a school: and I do think that we could not answer 
them satisfactorily, that our work would absolutely be unendurable, 
if we did not bear in mind that our eyes should look forward, and 
not backward; if we did not remember that the victory of fallen man 
is to be sought for, not in innocence, but in tried virtue. Comparing 
only the state of a boy after his first half-year, or year, at school, 
with his earlier state as a child, and our reflections on the evil of our 
system would be bitter indeed; but when we compare a boy’s state 
after his first half-year, or year, at school, with what it is afterwards ; 
when we see the clouds again clearing off; when we find coarseness 
succeeded again by delicacy; hardness and selfishness again broken 
up, and giving place to affection and benevolence ; murmuring and 
self-will exchanged for humility and self-denial, and the profane, or 
impure, or false tongue, uttering again only the words of truth and 
purity; and when we see that all these good things are now, by 
God’s grace, rooted in the character; that they have been tried, and 
grown up amidst the trial; that the knowledge of evil has made them 
hate it the more, and be the more aware of it; then we can look 
upon our calling with patience, and even with thankfulness; we see 
that the wilderness has been gone through triumphantly, and that its 
dangers have hardened and strengthened the traveller for all his re- 
maining pilgrimage.”—Sermons, vol. iv., pp. 6, 7, 8. 


But while the sermons are often thus directed against the 


peculiar evils of the place—its besetting sins and their ayes 


ant causes, he does not omit the Scriptural view, which finds 
the source of all evil in the inherent sinfulness of our fallen 
nature, and its only efficient remedy in the Gospel. His dis- 
courses abound in the statement of these great truths; ad- 
dressed, however, with admirable suitableness to the peculiar con- 
dition of his audience. Still he never shrinks from descending 
to the lesser details of Christian ethics. He teaches his hearers, 
how from day to day they are beset by the temptations of a 
large school, and are called to a definite and oedua course of 
endurance and resistance. Preaching to the young and thought- 
less, he feels it to be necessary to deduce practical conclusions 
from Christian doctrine, more largely than might be required 
for a more advanced congregation. 

In turning over the pages of Arnold’s sermons, either those 
addressed to his scholars, or to an ordinary congregation, we 
may probably be struck by the absence of the peculiar language 
and topics which commonly mark a professedly religious dis- 
course; and by the free introduction of matters which seem, at 
first sight, common and apart from religion. It is upon going 
further, that we find that what seems thus secular, is truly sanc- 
tified; that the whole argument is eminently Christian; and 
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that the preacher is seeking, in conformity with the marked ten- 
dency of his mind, to enlarge the ordinary sphere of the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and to bring its principles to bear upon 
every department of moral action. 

The effects of the moral training at Rugby,—of the compre- 
hensive idea which Dr. Arnold entertained of the scope and 
objects of education, and the admirable skill with which he 
realized it, were soon visible. Every term, he sent to the Univer- 
sities young men bearing in their character and deportment the 
evidence that they had been subjected to some better system, than 
had been known to those of their predecessors, w ho could only 
tell of the demoralizing influence and brilliant classical attain- 
ments of a public school. Dr. Moberly, head-master of Win- 
chester, and formerly a tutor at Oxford, thus testifies to the merits 
of Arnold, as the originator of a reformed system :— 


* It soon began,” he says, ‘to be matter of observation to us in the 
University, that his pupils brought quite a different character with 
them to Oxford than that which we knew elsewhere. I do not speak 
of opinions; but his pupils were thoughtful, manly minded, conscious 
of duty and obligation, when they first came to college; we regretted, 
indeed, that they were often deeply imbued with principles which we 
disapproved, but we cordially acknowledged the immense improvement 
in their characters in respect of morality and personal piety, and looked 
on Dr. Arnold as exercising an influence for good, which, (for how 
many years I know not) had been absolutely unknown to our public 
schools.” —Vol. i., p. 183. 


Dr. Arnold's fondness for ancient history had led him to com- 
municate several articles on the history of ‘Rome to the E neyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana; but it found its fuller dev elopment, when, 
in 1825, he became acquainted with Niebuhr’s great work, and 
at once adopted his method of critical investigation. In an ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review, written in that year, he was, to 
use Niebuhr’s own words, “ the scholar who introduced the first 
edition of this history to the English public.” A circumstance in 
some degree accidental, confirmed Arnold’s readiness to follow in 
the track of Niebuhr, and probably led him to persevere in the 
composition of his own history of Rome. He had visited the 
north of Italy two years before; but in 1827 he saw Rome for 
the first time, and was captiv ated by the melancholy beauty and 
grand associations of the ruined queen of cities. On his last 
evening in Rome, he writes in his Randi: — 


“ T feel at leaving Rome very differently from what I ever felt at 
leaving any other place not more endeared than this is by personal 
ties: and when I last see the dome of St. Peter’s I shall seem to be 
parting from more than a mere town full of curiosities, where the eye 
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has been amused and the intellect gratified. I never thought to have 
felt thus tenderly towards Rome; but the inexpressible solemnity and 
beauty of her ruined condition has quite bewitched me; and to the 
latest hour of my life I shall remember the Forum, the surrounding 
hills, and the magnificent Colosseum.”—Vol. ii., p. 371. 


Probably, even then, views of a great work upon the history 
of Rome may have floated through his mind, as the touching 
grandeur of the same scenes had inspired Gibbon with the desire 
to record the decline and fall of Roman greatness. During Ar- 
nold’s short stay, of thirteen days, in Rome, his greatest enjoy- 
ment was in the society of the Chevalier Bunsen, a learned Ger- 
man, of high reputation as a Roman antiquary, and the worthy 
successor of Niebuhr, as Prussian minister at the Papal court. 
In this foreigner, whose acquaintance he thus casually made, 
Arnold seems to have found greater congeniality of view, and also 
more which he was disposed to venerate and rely upon, than in 
any even of the friends whom he most valued at home. Their 
correspondence continued intimate and unbroken till Arnold’s 
death, and in 1839 he had the gratification of seeing his friend 
in England, where he is now ambassador to the British court. 
This intercourse with the countryman and friend of Niebuhr, 
himself deeply versed in the same historical researches, confirmed 
Arnold’s admiration for the great German historian. It also 
encouraged him to prosecute the same path, in an English history 
of Rome, written with the aids of modern, especially of German 
learning; and above all, with the lights to be derived from Niebuhr. 
Dr. Arnold was employed upon this work during the remainder 
of his life ; and his letters show that it was the fruit of immense 
study and meditation. His frequent visits to the Continent were 
often undertaken for the sole purpose of examining with his own 
eye the theatre of Roman warfare, and bringing the later and 
less authentic of the ancient historians to the rigid test of com- 
paring their statements with the physical geography of the coun- 
tries to which they refer. ‘Arnold had a singular advantage for 
prosecuting this ingenious method of criticism, and also for pre- 
paring himself to comprehend and narrate extended warlike ope- 
rations, in his masterly ability as a geographer, which enabled him 
almost instinctively to seize upon the features of a country. 
When he looked at the map of a district, or travelled through it, 
there was present to his mind, at once and for ever after, its ana- 
tomical structure, of leading chains of mountains, and enclosed 
plains or valleys, with their great water courses ; and with refer- 
ence to these, all subordinate or artificial divisions naturally ar- 
ranged themselves in his mind. In addition to this quality, 
which often enabled him intuitively to reject the vagueness, and 
detect the falsehood, of ancient authors, and the kindred one 
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of a passion for the study of military operations, Arnold had other 
gifts which well fitted him for writing ancient history. Possess- 
ing an extensive and varied knowledge of the literature, institu- 
tions, and races of ancient Greece and Italy, which placed the 
higher facts of history within his reach; having tly imbibed 
the spirit and mode of thinking of those times, in his study of the 
speculative writers and historians of antiquity; and being well 
versed in modern history, he looked upon his subject from the 
vantage ground of a pure and exalted political philosophy, whose 
generalizations coincide with the more sure deductions from re- 
vealed truth, and show us in the movements of ancient states, the 
working out of a “ mighty plan” conceived and directed by infi- 
nite wisdom. The expansive and religious mind of Arnold, averse 
alike from scepticism and narrowness, is nowhere more conspicu- 
ous, than when, engaged with the characters and incidents of hea- 
then Rome, he brings to their comprehension, as equally neces- 
sary, the spirit of their own times, and the light which they were 
not permitted to possess. He undertook to write, what he happily 
calls (though in a sense somewhat different,) “ the really modern 
history of the civilization” of Rome—the Christian history of its 
heathenism ; and his work abounds in those lessons which our 
times may deduce from the events of antiquity. 

The vigour, rapidity, and graphic distinctness of the narrative, 
give to portions of the history the interest of a romance ; while in 
reality these qualities just depend upon the accuracy with which 
he has traced the movements he records, and the severe criticism 
to which he has subjected the ancient historians. An admirable 
instance of this is to be found in the account of Hannibal’s march 
from Spain into Italy, with the movements of the Roman and 
Carthaginian armies in the north of Italy, ending in the battle of 
the Thrasimene Lake. We learn almost more of even the mere 
geography of these extensive operations, including the much con- 
troverted passage of the Alps, from Arnold’s narrative, than we 
could do Sm a good map. 

It would be out of place here to attempt an examination of 
this work, which is the most considerable memorial of Arnold’s 
zeal and ability as a scholar. We can only regret that the au- 
thor’s death put an end to it, long before he had completed 
his plan. The first volume did not appear till 1838. It was 
followed by the second in 1840. And the third, bringing the 
history to the end of the second Punic war, was published in 1843, 
after the author’s death, under the friendly and appropriate eye 
of the learned Archdeacon Hare, who had first directed Arnold 
to the study of Niebuhr. 

We must dismiss still more slightly, another work which at 
intervals occupied no small portion of Dr. Arnold’s time, during 
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many years, both at Laleham and Rugby. We mean his Thucy- 
dides, with English notes, and dissertations in the form of prefaces 
and appendices, published first in 1830-35, and in a second edition 
in 1840-42. In this production, his early fondness for the Greek 
prose writers, and disposition to apply their mode of thinking to 
the affairs of modern life, found full vent. It contains a free dis- 
cussion of his peculiar opinions upon political and constitutional 
questions, and the dissertations will be interesting even to the 
mere English reader, who wishes to study Arnold’s views on those 
subjects.* 

Dr. Arnold’s polemical opinions have attracted more attention 
from the world at large, than his literary works. Though natu- 
rally inclined rather to active efforts at improvement than to 
controversy, we find him early engaged in speculations upon the 
polity and condition of the English Church. It was his fate to 
ive in times, when questions of church government suddenly pre- 
sented themselves, in new and ominous aspects. In strange con- 
trast to the universal stillness amid which his earlier polemical 
studies had been pursued, he lived to see the Established Church 
pressed on from without by a large dissentient body, upon whose 
claims he was far from looking with indifference ; and, later still, 
stirred to her centre by an internal movement, which he thought 
much more to be dreaded. ‘The crisis did not find him unpre- 
pared with principles of action, which secured to his opinions and 
conduct the credit of not being adopted in a period of alarm, to 
suit a sudden exigency. We differ widely enough from some of 
his opinions ; but we never can too much admire the imperturb- 
able candour and integrity of purpose, that shrunk from no test 
to which they could be subjected ; not even from the rarest and 
most trying of all, that of following them out to all their conse- 
quences, careless of the party landmarks which he should demo- 
lish in his course. 

In an article in the Edinburgh Review, written in 1826, while 
he was still at Laleham, Arnold had indicated the liberality of 
his views in regard to dissent, and also his dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of the Church, and the boldness of his principles 
of Church Reform. This paper was written while, as yet, all 
within the Church seemed calm and secure. But the times 
were peculiarly favourable to the growth of dissent. Eleven 
years of peace, with the increased wealth and intelligence of the 
middle order and those immediately beneath them, had furnished 
in abundance the materials out of which that growth is to be sup- 





* For this purpose, the first edition is to be consulted, as scme interesting matter 
is omitted in the later one. 
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plied. A marked revival of religion, coldly received by the dig- 


nitaries of the church and a large proportion of their clergy, 
seemed almost instinctively repelled beyond the bounds of the 
Establishment, to a freer and more genial atmosphere.* With 
their increased prosperity and importance, the Dissenters had 
risen in the urgency with which they pressed their claims. No 
longer contented to petition for relief from their own Disabilities, 
they revived or propounded doctrines hostile to the existence of 
an established church. The new attitude thus assumed by non- 
conformity, if noticed at all by churchmen, was generally treated 
with contempt and indignation, as a thing of which the wickedness 
could only be equalled by its folly. Arnold, though attached to 
the church, not only by religious and official connexion, but by his 
most cherished opinions on secular and ecclesiastical polity, could 
not persuade himself that dissent was either causeless or power- 
less. Neither could he disguise from himself, that the Church 
very imperfectly fulfilled the purposes of the divine institute 
which he was prepared to defend. In a letter written at a sub- 
sequent period, he thus deliberately expresses his opinion upon 
the subject of dissent :— 


“ T think the existence of Dissent a great evil, and I believe my 
inclinations as little lead me to the Dissenters as any man’s living. 
But Ido not think, in the first place, that the Christian unity of which 
our Lord and his Apostles speak so earnestly, is an unity of govern- 
ment,—or that national churches, each sovereign, or churches of a less 
wide extent than national, each equally sovereign, are a breach of 
unity necessarily ; and again, if Dissent, as it exists in England, were 
a breach of unity, then there comes the historical question, whose fault 
the breach is? and that question is not to be answered summarily, nor 
will the true answer ever lay all the blame on the Dissenters; I think 
not so much as half of it.”—Vol. ii., p. 265. 


In opposition to the low and defective theory, that would invest 
the State with the care of religion and morals, only as these are 
subservient to the maintenance of the rights of property, which it 





* It strongly marks the extent to which the revival of religion, in the way at 
least in which it actually did take place, was a growth foreign to the Established 
Church, and for some cause incapable of being completely acclimated to it, that we find 
a man of so evangelical a spirit as Arnold expressing himself with constant disfavour 
of the “evangelicals.” No doubt, it is to be kept in mind, that by this expression, 
which he obviously uses in a peculiar and limited sense, he alludes to a distinct 
local party in the Church of England, viewed by him chiefly in its connexion with 
the universities. It is also to be remembered, that he is speaking of a party with 
whom he seems unfortunately never to have become acquainted. Still, it illustrates 
a curious and important fact in the recent history of religion in England, that he 
should express himself thus of the “evangelicals” at home, while he was recommend- 
ing with great earnestness the works of Mr. Abbott, in America. 
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considers as its primary object, Arnold held that the ultimate end 
of the State, not merely the final cause of its existence, but the 
end which it is to keep constantly in view, is moral and religious. 
It is here, that we think his views have been chiefly influenced 
by his familiarity with the historians and philosophers of Greece. 
Trained to the mode of thinking proper to the comparatively sim- 
ple, though civilized, state of the Greek pare he pursues it 
when theorizing upon the more complicated relations of modern 
life, with its new elements of divine truth and a spiritual com- 
munity of believers. The idea of the State to be obtained from 
the ancients, has somewhat the nature of an abstract and subli- 
mated personification, to which may be attributed moral purposes 
and responsibilities, in a sense different from that which makes 
them attach to the individuals of the community who entertain 
the one, or may personally incur the other. Above all, it may 
be invested with all high functions ; and ancient theorists, having 
given existence to this ideal person, were not slow to ascribe to 
it the parental, kingly, and priestly character. Indeed, this was 
the very purpose for which it existed in their minds at all; that 
it might unite separate functions, whose co-existence and mutual 
relation it might otherwise have been difficult to explain; just 
as the fictions of lawyers are invented, to reconcile the seeming 
contradictions of their science. We are far from accusing Ar- 
nold of having much indulged in this kind of mysticism. He was 
saved from it by the practical turn of his mind and his love of 
reality ; while it has been one of the besetting errors of the party, 
in the Church, and in the State, to whom he was chiefly opposed. 
But still, it is certain, that he was early enamoured of the idea 
of a parental State, embracing with lofty purposes and irresis- 
tible power, all the interests of a people; and comprehending 
within itself, and imparting to its oh every conceivable 
function for guiding and elevating their condition. The idea is 
sublime ; but it belongs essentially to a heathen philosophy ; and 
in Arnold’s mind it met with the antagonist notion, not of the 
Christian religion merely, but of the Christian Church. No man 
could hold, in more perfect integrity, the view that Christianity 
is not simply a religious belief, but an all-pervading principle of 
human life, constituting believers into a distinct religious 
society, with a government of its own, and social duties and 
oo by its members to itself. 

0 reconcile these two notions, of a State as comprehensive as 
it seemed to the ancient philosophers, and a Christian Church 
that shall retain its character of a distinct society, was the first 
great problem of Arnold’s “ Christian Politics.” In the attempt 
to solve it, he sacrificed, in substance, though not in language or 
intention, the identity and spirituality of the Church to the com- 
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prehensiveness of the State. Adopting the ancient idea of a 
State, as all in all—the heart that supplies, and the soul that 
controls, all vital motion within the body of the nation; he con- 
ceived that the Church was just this all-embracing State, in- 
vested with a religious character and functions dependent upon 
the possession of revealed truth. Looking upon Christianity as 
a motive that is never to be absent from any sphere of action, 
and which is to rule the conduct in every department of life, it 
seemed to him, as a subtle and healthful essence, to permgate 
the entire body of citizens, of which the abstract idea was present 
to his mind as “ The State.” Thus he was led to the conclu- 
sion, that, in a country which has received Christianity, the 
Church is just the State become Christian ; and the State is just 
the Church, spoken of in respect to its more secular functions. 
The truth which lay behind this unfortunate paradox, was that 
which exercised so complete a control over Arnold’s life,—the 
universality of Christian duty. Recognizing in his own sphere 
of action, nothing secular so as to be removed beyond the influ- 
ence of his religion, and applying the same just and noble rule 
to other men, it seemed that the society whom it bound together, 
was nothing less than the entire body politic. The difficulty 
which must immediately suggest itself to every mind, that there 
have always been in every country, even the most perfectly 
Christianized, persons who have openly refused to admit the 
truth of Christianity, was met by Arnold in a manner perfectly 
in accordance with his peculiar views. Pursuing the classical 
idea of a State, as a moral and intellectual existence, with a dis- 
tinct unity, and identity, and will of its own, it was not difficult 
to conceive that it might adopt the Christian faith as the religion 
of its people, and that any of them who should reject it, would 
voluntarily exclude themselves from perfect citizenship. Thus 
Arnold maintained, that the Jews “ have no claim to become 
citizens, but by conforming to our moral law, which is the Gos- 

el.” He met objections founded upon the existence of concealed 
infidelity, and false or inconsistent professions of belief, and upon 
the impracticability, if not the injustice, of attempting to exclude 
from the rights of citizenship upon those grounds, by admitting 
that, in the existing state of things it is impossible, and not de- 
sirable, to give full effect to his theory. Perhaps, a more consist- 
ent reply would have been, to allow that in fact his premises in 
some measure fail him ; that our reception of Christianity, even 
as a State, has been imperfect, and complicated with other na- 
tional acts; (has it indeed ever been otherwise with any country?) 
and that we are, therefore, not entitled to arrogate to ourselves 
all of what he considered the outward privileges of a Christian 
State. 
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It is never to be forgotten how widely the inquiry, as to what 
was the peculiar form of heathenism in any Pagan state, differs 
in its nature from. the question, whether a people have become 
Christian. The former is properly, as Arnold learned from 
Thucydides and Aristotle, a matter of race and municipal con- 
nexion. The ancestral worship of the ancient heathen may mark 
his remote origin, long after we have lost the language and the 
traditions of his tribe. With him, the ideas of identity of reli- 
gioh, and identity of race, can never be separated. But the re- 
ception of Christianity depends upon individual conviction and 
personal faith; it is not merely the change of one religion for 
another, but it is a change upon the persons themselves who re- 
ceive it. Now, the only power that could fitly decree the admis- 
sion of a new god into the pantheon of a heathen people, was the 
State, whose province it was to regulate the national worship. 
The State could not, however, undergo the internal change im- 
plied in the reception of Christianity ; and as little could it pro 
duce it in the hearts of its people. It has been the attempt to 
do this, that has produced what Arnold himself deprecates, as 
“the pretended conversion of the kingdoms of the world to the 
kingdom of Christ.”* 

This theory of the identity of Church and State, did not affect 
the liberality of Arnold’s opinions in politics, and as little did it 
interfere with the simplicity of his faith. Yet it verged singularly 
near to a leading error of his opponents on the question of the 
Catholic claims ; an error which, we believe, was not uninfluen- 
tial, a few years later, in reproducing, by an unexpected move- 
ment, the same parties as the Anglo-Catholic opponents of Ar- 
nold in the Tractarian controversy ; in the one instance, refusing 
to concede any thing to the claims of the Catholics ; in the other, 
giving up themselves to the influence of Catholicism. It is cer- 
tain, that during the controversy on the Catholic question, there 
was a disposition in the opponents of emancipation to receive and 
dwell upon the idea of a national religion, in the sense of a reli- 
gion which has the nation itself for the worshipper, and is in so 





* —__“ the pretended conversion of the kingdoms of the world to the kingdom 
of Christ in the fourth and fifth centuries, which I look upon as one of the greatest 
tours d’adresse that Satan ever played, except his invention of Popery. I mean 
that by inducing kings and nations to conform nominally to Christianity, and thus 
to get into their hands the direction of Christian society, he has in a great measure 
succeeded in keeping out the peculiar principles of that society from any extended 
sphere of operation, and in ensuring the ascendency of his own. One real conver- 
sion there seems to have been, that of the Anglo-Saxons ; but that he soon suc- 
ceeded in corrupting ; and at the Norman Conquest we had little, I suppose, to lose, 
even from the more direct introduction of Popery and worldly religion which came 
in with the Conqueror.” —Vol. i., pp. 51, 52. 
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far supplementary to the religion of the individuals of the com- 
munity. The immediate inducement to the revival of this some- 
what antiquated notion, was to justify those who adopted it, in 
maintaining that the admission of Roman Catholics to the rights of 
complete citizenship, would be an infringement upon the purity 
of the national religion, and therefore the commission of a national 
sin. It is equally certain, that a large number of those who most 
implicitly received this idea, and acted upon it by violent opposi- 
tion, on religious grounds, to the Catholic Relief Bill, have since 
come to entertain views, which seem to the majority of Protes- 
tants to leave little difference to contend for, between them and 
the Romanists. We hardly wonder at this result. Is it not 
evident that the notion of a national religion, in the sense in 
which these persons were led to receive it, is destructive of the 
simplicity of Christian faith; and directly introduces that idea 
of a vicarious worship, which is the prominent characteristic of 
Romanism? In the Jewish dispensation, such a national reli- 

ion existed, in the strictest sense, by divine appointment. The 
i origin of such a notion, however, is truly referred, by 
Bishop Warburton, to heathenism. “The object,” he says, “of what 
we call religion, being God, considered as the creator and pre- 
server of a species of rational beings, the subject of it must needs 
be each individual of that species. This is that idea of religion 
which our common nature approves. But now in ancient Pa- 
ganism, religion was a very different thing: It had for its sub- 
ject not only the natural man, that is each individual; but like- 
wise the artificial man, society.”* It is true, however commonly 
the truth may be lost sight of, that there may be a departure 
from true religion, in regard to its subject, as well as its object ; 
that is, in regard to the identity of the worshipper, as well as 
of the Deity who is worshipped. We may make over the whole, 
or a part of our religion to the State, which must devolve it 
upon the priest; and an official and vicarious worship may con- 
tinually ascend, not from the hearts of believing worshippers, 
but from a thousand stone-built temples; and the so called 
national voice may then rise loudest to Heaven, when the nation 
is sunk deepest in earthly vice. 

Arnold’s idea of a national religion was free from this element 
of falsehood. He early learned from his friend, Dr. Whately, 
the value of the principle, that Christianity has no earthly priest ; 
the great evil of Popery itself being, in his mind, “ that it has 
destroyed the Christian church, and has substituted a priest- 
hood in its room.” With him the Christian people—the body 








* Divine Legation. B. 11. Sec. 1—We need not say, how far we are from 
adopting Warburton’s theory of government, and of its connexion with religion. 
+ Sermons, vol. iv., p. 418. 
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of believers—bishops, presbyters, deacons, and laity alike, were 
all in all,—the 2 worshippers,—the Church; and the anti- 
Christ of priesthood was a usurpation, that could rise only on 
the ruins of true religion. His most ardent and continual as- 
piration was for the restoration of this spiritua! institute,—“ the 
real living Church itself, with all its manifold offices and minis- 
tries, with its pure discipline, with its holy and loving sense of 
brotherhood.”* In asserting, what he thought to be the national 
character of Christianity, he denounced the “ subjection of the 
Church to the State,” as “a most miserable and most unchristian 
condition ;” its subversion, by the substitution of the clergy for 
the Christian people; and its apostacy, by the introduction of a 
new mediator in the person of an earthly priesthood. Refusing 
to give up the Church, as a secular and subordinate institute, to 
be ruled ie the State ; and sadly confessing that discipline never 
can, and indeed, never ought to be restored, till the Church re- 
sumes its lawful authority, and puts an end to the usurpation of 
its powers by the clergy; he struggled after the idea of a church, 
free from the stain of Erastianism, and yet perfectly identified 
with the State,—not its subject, nor its ally,—but itself—alter 
et idem. He faithfully adhered to these views, in the part which 
he took in the polemical controversies of the times. He demand- 
ed church reform,—the revival of church discipline and church 
government,—upon the only footing on which he believed it 
could take place, the previous restoration of the Christian people 
and the Christian ministry, to their rightful places in the 
spiritual body. He strenuously opposed the Tractarians, be- 
cause they set up a self-constituted priesthood between God and 
believers in Christ—disfranchising the Christian people, and 
dethroning the one Mediator. 

The peculiar, and in some respects, fictitious idea, which Dr. 
Arnold entertained of the national character of religion, led him 
to adopt views strange and unpalatable to those who plead loudest 
for a national religion, in the more objectionable sense of the 
term. While he sought the reform of the Church, and the re- 
storation of her rightful, and purely spiritual, functions, he did 
not demand for her a universal predominancy. Opposed to 
dissent, as an evil for which he admitted the Dissenters were 
not chiefly to blame; he took it as a fact, which does not inter- 
fere with the existence of « common Christianity in the nation, 
but materially affects the manner of its operation. Thus he 
demanded admission for the Dissenters to the Universities, be- 
cause Christian education is the duty, and the right, not of a 
part, but of the whole of a Christian people. 


* Sermons, vol. iv., p. 422. 
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We shall not enter here upon an examination of the pamphlets, 
on “ the Christian duty of conceding the Catholic Claims,” pub- 
lished in 1829, and on the “ Principles of Church Reform,” in 
1833. They contain the fullest exposition of Dr. Arnold’s pe- 
culiar views and mode of thinking upon such subjects, and first 
stamped him with the character of a bold reformer and original 
et so obnoxious to more zealous, or less discriminating, 
churchmen. Arnold found few, within the Church, who agreed 
with him in his conclusions, and still fewer, who assented to the 
— on which they were based. ‘The whole of that vast 

ody, who are ever brought together by any sound of danger to 
the Church, united in loud and angry condemnation. Friends 
silently drew off, or contented themselves with prudent warnings 
of the danger to which he exposed himself. Arnold was not of a 
nature to be insensible to the painfulness of his position. The dis- 
cussions in which he was engaged wanted the more purely religi- 
ous element, which afterwards sustained him in his controversy 
with the Tractarians ; and perhaps, the first one or two yearswhich 
followed the publication of the pamphlet upon Church Reform, 
were the least tranquil and happy of his life. We find him, how- 
ever, true to his character, seeking relief from the pain of wounded 
a in devotion to his school, and in correspondence with 
those friends whose attachment was unshaken by difference of 
opinion. 

It was not merely fondness for his peculiar opinions on ec- 
clesiastical polity, and alarm at the false and truly sectarian views, 
which, in the heat and blindness of controversy, were then pro- 
ee oy and received without question among churchmen, that 

rought Arnold forward as the advocate of the Catholic claims. 
His strong sense of political justice, his active sympathies with 
the world around him, and perhaps the opportunity of applying 
his classical notions of distinct race, and national identity thence 
resulting, made him feel the oppression of Ireland,—its original 
conquest, and its continued government by the predominance of 
the conquering over the conquered race, as a heavy load of na- 
tional guilt. While every anti-Catholic churchman was raising 
his voice to denounce the sin of admitting Catholics to a seat in 
the legislature, he was, more sorrowfully, and as sincerely, 
mourning the guilt of selfish misrule, that, at the end of centu- 
ries, still clings to the right and practice of conquest. In a sen- 
tence, happily suggestive of the real evils in the condition of Ire- 
land, an ra Sam characteristic of the practical tendency of all 
his speculations—the disposition to be up and doing himself, 
whatever others may .do,—he says, in a letter written in 1828, 
“ there is more to be done there than in any corner of the world. 
I had at one time a notion of going over there and taking Irish 
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upils, to try what one man could do towards civilizing the people, 
~ trying to civilize and Christianize the gentry.” 

The controversy, however, which most engaged Dr. Arnold’s 
mind, during the latter years of his life, was with the Tractarian 
divines of his own University. Though it can hardly be said that 
he formally entered the lists as a disputant, yet he brought the 
whole force of his moral influence, and his professional station, to 
bear upon the controversy. In his school, and especially in the 
school chapel; in the general tenor, and in incidental passages 
of his published sermons ; in his correspondence, whether with his 
pupils still in their passage through the University, or with his 
own contemporaries, he was the unwearied, uncompromising op- 
ponent of Tractarianism ; guiding the young in the formation of 

rinciples, and striving to impart his zeal to the more advanced. 
ery term brought a little band of Rugby scholars to the Uni- 
versity, prepared not to receive without examination the doctrines 
of their teachers. Divines of learning and high station were 
roused from indolence or diffidence, into activity, by the ardour 
of Dr. Arnold. The only occasion on which he wrote at any 
length upon this subject, was in the introduction to his fourth 
volume of Sermons, published in 1841. This is, in many re- 
spects, a remarkable performance. It possesses the singular clear- 
ness, and almost extreme plainness and simplicity, that distin- 
guish Arnold’s writings ; in the whole of which, voluminous as 
they are, there is probably not a sentence that ever detained a 
reader by a doubt as to its meaning. It has also the candour and 
gentleness and eminent fairness, that raise it far above the level of 
mere skilful disputation. There is, besides, not inconsistently 
with these qualities, a strength and vehemence of accusation, from 
which most men in Dr. Arnold’s position, and with his connex- 
ions, would have shrunk. The point of his attack, is the doc- 
trine of the Apostolical succession, as essential to the efticacy of 
the sacraments. Taking his stand upon his favourite views of the 
rightful constitution of the church, and, in this instance, only 
upon that portion of them, in which we apprehend all evangeli 
cal Christians must agree with him, he denounces the doctrine 
of the Tractarians, as the subversion of the church by the sub- 
stitution of the clergy in its place. His previous speculations give 
him here a great advantage. We feel that he is familiar with the 
ground, and that he would have been equally so, though the 
Tractarians had never written. He thus replies to Mr. New- 
man’s assertion, that the Tractarian movement is towards “ some- 
thing deeper and truer than satisfied the last century :” — 


“ In truth, the evils of the last century were but the inevitable fruits 
of the long ascendency of Mr. Newman’s favourite principles. Christ’s 
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religion had been corrupted in the long period before the Reformation, 
but it had ever retained many of its main truths, and it was easy, 
when the appeal was once made to Scripture, to sweep away the cor- 
ruptions, and restore it in its perfect form; but Christ’s Church had 
been destroyed so long and so completely, that its very idea was all 
but lost, and to revive it actually was impossible. What had been 
known under that name—I am speaking of Christ’s Church, be it 
observed, as distinguished from Christ's religion—was so great an evil, 
that, hopeless of drawing any good from it, men looked rather to 
Christ’s religion as all in all; and content with having destroyed the 
false church, never thought that the scheme of Christianity could not 
be perfectly developed without the restoration of the true one. But 
the want was deeply felt, and its consequences were deplorable. At this 
moment men are truly craving something deeper than satisfied the last 
century: they crave to have the true Church of Christ, which the last 
century was without. Mr. Newman perceives their want, and again 
offers them that false church, which is worse than none at all.”—Ser- 
mons, vol. iv., Introduction, pp. xlii. xliii. 


He closes with the argument, perhaps the most palpable and 
cogent of any, from the want of moral tendency in the doctrine. 


“ When we look at the condition of our country; at the poverty 
and wretchedness of so large a portion of the working classes,—at the 
intellectual and moral evils which certainly exist among the poor, but 
by no means amongst the poor only, and when we witness the many 
partial attempts to remedy these evils—attempts benevolent, indeed, and 
wise, so far as they go, but utterly unable to strike to the heart of the 
mischief, can any Christian doubt that here is the work for the Church 
of Christ to do—that none else can do it, and, that with the blessing of 
her almighty Head, she can. Looking upon the chaos around us, one 
power alone can reduce it into order, and fill it with light and life. And 
does he really apprehend the perfections and high calling of Christ's” 
Church? Does he, indeed, fathom the depths of man’s wants, or has 
he learnt to rise to the fulness of the stature of their Divine remedy, who 
comes forward to preach to us the necessity of apostolical succession ? 
Grant even that it was of Divine appointment, still, as it is demon- 
strably and palpably unconnected with holiness, as it would be a mere 
positive and ceremonial ordinance, it cannot be the point of most im- 
portance to insist on; even if it be a sin to neglect this, there are so 
many far weightier matters equally neglected, that it would be assur- 
edly no Christian prophesying which were to strive to direct our chief 
attention to this. But the wholly unmoral character of this doctrine, 
which, if indeed it were of God, would make it a single mysterious ex- 
ception to all the other doctrines of the Gospel, is, God be thanked, 
not more certain than its total want of external evidence ; the Scrip- 
ture disclaims it—Christ himself condemns it.’—Pp. lxv., Ixvi., xvii. 


Dr. Arnold’s anxiety to meet Tractarianism and Romanism; 
upon, what he thought, the higher ground of a controversy on 
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behalf of the Christian Church against the ur irpation of priest- 
hood, made him, perhaps, less concerned about what he deemed 
smaller points of difference. The natural tendency of his mind, 
also, was not adverse to some of the external changes which the 
Tractarians would introduce. The outward forms and sugges- 
tives of devotion, such as the commemorative festivals of the 
Church, and perhaps still more the expression of national faith 
and worship, conventional, and in great measure symbolical, as 
that expression must always be, held a high place in his estima- 
tion. ‘The deeply reverential constitution of his mind, and his 
peculiar ge of ecclesiastical and secular polity, united to 
produce this effect. They made him palliate, and even place a 
value upon, what Protestants generally have esteemed to be gross 
errors of Popish practice. Those who are acquainted with his 
whole writings, and with his correspondence, must be aware how 
small, in his own case, was the bad effect of the quarter which he 
gave to errors so inconsistent with the general tenor of his opi- 
nions. We know no practice or sentiment of Dr. Arnold—no- 
thing in his life or his mind, that can be looked upon as the fruit 
of the opinion expressed in the following singular passage from 
this dissertation against the Tractarians. If we could throw out 
of view the fact of their publication by himself, and judge 
merely from his life and opinions, and from his other writ- 
ings, this, and one or two similar passages, might stand in the 
curious predicament of having their authenticity disproved by the 
strongest internal evidence :— 


“The true Church of Christ would offer to every faculty of our na- 
ture its proper exercise, and would entirely meet all our wants. No 
wise man doubts that the Reformation was imperfect, or that in the 
Romish system there were many good institutions, and practices, and 
feelings, which it would be most desirable to restore amongst ourselves. 
Daily church services, frequent ecommunions, memorials of our Chris- 
tian calling continually presented to our notice, in crosses and way-side 
oratories ; commemorations of holy men of all times and countries ; 
the doctrine of the communion of saints practically taught; religious 
orders, especially of women, of different kinds, and under different 
rules, delivered only from the snare and sin of perpetual vows ;—all 
these, most of which are of some efficacy for good, even in a corrupt 
church, belong no less to the true church, and would there be purely 
beneficial.” —Pp. lvi. lvii. 


Remembering the effect of some of these a, in every 


Christian community where they have prevailed, we can hardly 
avoid replying to this passage, in Dr. Arnold’s own words, on the 
very next page—“ What does the true and perfect church want, 
that she should borrow from the broken cisterns of idolatry ?” 
But assuredly he gave no intentional sanction to idolatry ; and 
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we think there is evidence in his correspondence, that before the 
close of his life he became more sensible of all the evils of Popery, 
and that he would probably not then have expressed opinions so 
much at variance with his own sounder and more deliberate 
views. 

The disturbed state of England in 1830, and for some time after, 
drew Dr. Arnold’s attention to the condition of our own popula- 
tion, upon which he looked with an eye of foreboding, which the 
distress of later years has too well justified. From his letters dur- 
ing this period, we find that he thus early anticipated the pain 
and alarm, with which the revelations recently made of the in- 
creasing destitution of the lower orders, have inspired all philan- 
thropic and thoughtful persons. In November 1830, he writes 
to his sister— 


“No one seems to me to understand our dangers, or at least to 
speak them out manfully. One good man, who sent a letter to the 
Times the other day, recommends that the clergy should preach sub- 
ordination and obedience. I seriously say, God forbid they should ; 
for if any earthly thing could ruin Christianity in England it would 
be this. If they read Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Amos, and Habakkuk, 
they will find that the prophets, in a similar state of society in Judea, 
did not preach subordination only or chiefly, but they denounced op- 
pression, and amassing overgrown properties, and grinding the labour- 
ers to the smallest possible pittance ; and they denounced the Jewish 
high church party for countenancing all these iniquities, and prophe- 
sying smooth things to please the aristocracy. If the clergy would 
come forward as one man, from Cumberland to Cornwall, exhorting 
peaceableness on the one side, and justice on the other, denouncing 
the high rents, and the game laws, and the carelessness which keeps 
the poor ignorant, and then wonders that they are brutal, I verily be- 
lieve they might yet save themselves and the State. But the truth is, 
that we are living amongst a population whom we treat with all the 
haughtiness and indifference that we could treat slaves, whom we allow 
to be slaves in ignorance, without having them chained and watched 
to prevent them from hurting us.”—Vol. i., pp. 281, 282. 


The title of the chapter which embraces this period of Arnold’s 
life, indicates the kind of remedies which he would have applied 
to the existing evils of the State, and the course of duty upon 
which he thought they called on him to enter :—“ Alarm at 
the social condition of the lower orders in England.—Wish to 
rouse the clergy.—Attempts to influence the Useful Knowledge 
Society.—Establishment of the ‘ Englishman’s Register’ —Thir- 
teen letters in the ‘ Sheffield Courant.’—Want of sympathy,’”— 
&c. Plans of usefulness, such as are here indicated, continued 
to occupy Arnold’s mind till the close of his life, although the 
immediate alarms of the period that first called them forth passed 
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adually away. As an effort for the moral improvement of the 
ower orders, he established, at his own expense, the “ English- 
man’s Register,” a provincial newspaper, of which he was partly 
the editor; but which, from want oF support, he was soon ob- 
liged to discontinue. The anxiety to effect some good in this way, 
led him afterwards to contribute anonymously to the “ Sheffield 
Courant” and the “ Hertford Reformer.” With the same view, 
he urged upon the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, the importance of giving a Christian tone to its publica- 
tions. For this object, he offered his own assistance as a writer ; 
and he adds, “I would give a larger sum than I should be 
thought sane to mention, if I might but once see this great point 
effected.” “I never wanted,” he says, in commending the tone of 
a paper in the Penny Magazine, “ articles on religious subjects half 
so much, as articles on common subjects written with a decidedly 
religious tone.” Following the same views on to far more diffi- 
cult ground, Dr. Arnold accepted, in 1835, a fellowship, and the 
office of examiner in the London University, with the wish to 
secure that religious knowledge should be comprehended in the 
examination of candidates for a degree in arts. His correspond- 
ence shews the practical difficulties by which the subject was 
beset, and the failure of his views resulted in his retirement from 
the University. 

In 1839, his apprehensions as to the social condition of the 
country,—a state of society which he thought “ was never yet 
paralleled in history,”—returned with great force. “ The state of 
the times,” he writes to Mr. Justice Coleridge, “ is so grievous, 
that it really pierces through all private happiness, and haunts me 
daily like a personai calamity ;’—and in the close of the preced- 
ing year he says,— 





“ T have been much distressed, also, by the accounts of the alarm- 
ing agitation which is going on in the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire and Lancashire; an agitation not political merely, but social, 
complaining of the unequal reward of labour, and inveighing against 
capital and capitalists in no gentle terms. Believing this to be pe- 
culiarly our sore spot, any irritation in it always disturbs me; and I 
have been tempted to write again on the subject, as I did in 1831 in 
the Sheffield Letters.”—Vol. ii., p. 141. 


Impressed with these views, he attempted to form a society 
for collecting information, and directing public attention to the 
condition of the poor. Even in the short space that has elapsed 
since Dr. Arnold made this attempt, much has been done to 
realize his wishes, both by Parliamentary Commissioners and by 
the efforts of societies and individuals. The evils which he con- 
templated with so much alarm, have been to a great extent laid 
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bare. Their intensity has, we fear, been found equal to his most 
gloomy apprehensions; and, unhappily, the difficulty of the subject 

as not hitherto receded before advancing knowledge of the real 
amount and nature of the mischiefs to be remedied. Dr. Arnold 
did not intend that the proposed society should suggest remedies 
for the state of the country, and he had no panacea of his own 
to offer. As we might expect, his mind dwelt more readily upon 
moral,-or more strictly speaking, religious, means of improve- 
ment. He saw clearly the vast physical amelioration that would 
result from the efficient and combined efforts of the really Chris- 
tian portion of the community, in the discharge of what may be 
called the social duties of Christianity. His own views led him 
to look, though now almost hopelessly, to an improved church 
polity, for the realizing of the noble conception of a people, in 
their public and social relations actuated by Christian principle, 
and bound together and sustained by the good offices of their 
common religion. But, short of this, he looked with hope to 
every effort prompted by religious motives, or by real sym- 
pathy with the wants and feelings of the poor. His object was 
to improve the tone of feeling of the upper classes towards the 
lower, rather than to direct it to any one course of action. 
Feeling the evils of the poorer classes to be manifold, he looked 
not for one, but for manifold remedies. Religious instruction 
and superintendence ; education, more diffused and of better qua- 
lity ; the removal of unjust restrictions upon industry; the encour- 
agement of economical schemes among the poor—all of these were 
in his view, as good objects to be attained; but, nearer still, he 
saw requiring to be broken down, the barrier of pride, and sel- 
fishness, and thoughtlessness, that separates the upper from the 
lower order of society. None of Arnold’s sermons are more 
striking than those, addressed not to his scholars, but to an ordin- 
ary congregation, in which he treats of such subjects. There is 
a sad, and almost prophetical solemnity, in his statement of the 
distresses of the poor, and of the undutifulness of the rich. The 
following passage is from a charity sermon, preached on behalf 


of a school :— 


“Tt is mentioned by the Prophet Isaiah, among the signs of that 
day when God should come to judge the earth, that ‘ the vile person 
shall then be no more called liberal, nor the churl said to be bounti- 
ful.’ He means, I fear, that we, measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and not by the standard of God’s infinite love, claim the praise of 
bounty and liberality for some little or some ostentatious acts of kind- 
ness, when there are great and numerous evils existing on all sides 
in our daily path, which, like the Priest and Jevite in the parable, 
we pass by and regard not. There are evils to which custom has so 
hardened us, that we seem to take them almost as a matter of course ; 
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no man thinks himself wanting in charity, if he goes on his way with- 
out stopping or turning to notice them. Such is the state of the poor 
around us at this hour, both with regard to their moral condition and 
their physical—their poverty and their ignorance. If we feel this 
strongly, we shall not only be inclined to give liberally on occasions 
like the present, but we shall give with a sense of humiliation rather 
than of pride, when we think how much there is to be done, and how 
little we do, or have done, towards it. And the same feeling will 
lower those excessive expectations of gratitude from the objects of our 
bounty, which can exist only to be disappointed, and, when disappointed, 
shut up our hearts most unreasonably against the calls of distress for 
the time to come. The higher we estimate the claims of Christ upon 
us in behalf of our poorer brethren, the humbler will be our estimate 
of our kindness towards them, and we shall be contented with a far 
less ardent expression of gratitude. Gratitude, besides, is paid, we 
know, not for the service of the hand, but for that of the heart; we 
are grateful for kindness and for sympathy, much more than for mere 
benefits conferred on us. And if, on looking into our own hearts, we 
find much contemptuous, or, at least, indifferent feeling, towards 
the poor; if, while we relieve them in their worst distresses as ob- 
jects of our bounty, we feel but little real sympathy and friendship 
towards them, as towards our brethren in Christ Jesus, we shall be 
more vexed with ourselves for deserving their gratitude so little, than 
with them for rendering it to us in too scanty measure. 

* For the evils which now beset the relations of the rich and poor 
with one another in this country, various remedies are, as we know, 
agitating in men’s minds; and some of these are, in every respect, far 
worse than the actual state of things. But one remedy there is, full 
and complete in its operation, and with no shadow of danger or evil 
attending it—the remedy of a general and earnest application of the 
principles of the Gospel to our dealings with each other, not only as 
individuals, but as classes of society. The temper prevailing amongst 
us, is a much worse evil than the actual distress suffered by any de- 
scription of persons, severe as we know it in some instances to be. It 
cannot be denied that our estimate of the wants of the poor, both phy- 
sical and moral—of the feelings and pleasures which they may and 
ought to be rendered capable of enjoying—is commonly fixed much too 
low: we see that they are, in many points, very unlike ourselves, and 
we seem to think it natural and fitting that they should always re- 
main so.”—Sermons, vol. ii., pp. 398-400. 


In 1841, Dr. Arnold received from Lord Melbourne the ap- 
ointment of Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
his was an office well calculated to give scope for the exposition 

of many of his peculiar views. His familiar acquaintance with 
ancient history, and disposition to apply it to the elucidation of 
questions in modern politics, and to the illustration of modern his- 
tory, his cherished views in political philosophy and church polity, 
his apprehensions as to the existing social state, and theories for 
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its improvement, and his own aptitude and skill as a historian, 
might all be duly indulged, and all contribute to the interest and 
usefulness of his lectures. He rejoiced to renew, after so long an 
interval, a closer connexion with Oxford; and to acquire an in- 
fluence in the place where he felt that his efforts were most needed. 
The preparation of his first course of lectures was undertaken with 
his ell ardour. He writes from Fox How, in January 1842— 


“* Next week, I suppose, our life will have variety and excitement 
enough, when we go up to Oxford, with all our family, and are esta- 
blished at our house in Beaumont Street, which we have taken for three 
weeks. Nevertheless, I prefer writing from the delicious calm of this 
place, where the mountains raise their snowy tops into the clear sky 
by this dim twilight, with a most ghost-like solemnity ; and nothing is 
heard, far or near, except the sound of the stream through the valley. 

hee We have been here more than three weeks, and, as it 
always does, the place has breathed a constant refreshment on me, al- 
though I have never worked harder ; having done six of my Lectures, 
besides a large correspondence about the school matters, as usual in 
the holidays. I have, in all, written seven Lectures, and leave one 
more to be written in Oxford, and this last week I hope to devote to 
my History.”—Vol. ii., pp. 305-306. 


His reception at Oxford was highly gratifying. The sense of 
his unrivalled services to the cause of English education, had be- 
come stronger every year, and risen superior to polemical and po- 
litical differences. His literary works had gained him a reputa- 
tion, not confined to England, for learning, and for peeiiaties 
and inventive powers. Oxford was proud of the high name with 
which he returned to her. A distinguished minority in the Uni- 
versity were the friends with whom he had commenced his aca- 
demical course, and who had watched with delight his career of 
usefulness and honour, and now rejoiced to receive him back 
among them to ahigh and well-earned station. 

The appointment of Dr. Arnold to this professorship, was no 
slight incident in the history of the University. It is interesting 
to read Mr. Stanley’s account as an eye-witness of the sensation 
produced by his inaugural lecture :— 


“ His school-work not permitting him to be absent more than one 
whole day, he left Rugby with Mrs. Arnold very early in the morn- 
ing, and occupying himself from the time it became light, in looking 
over the school exercises, reached Oxford at noon. The day had been 
looked forward to with eager expectation, and the usual lecture-rooms 
in the Clarendon Buildings being unable to contain the crowds that, 
to the number of four or five hundred, flocked to hear him, the 
‘ Theatre’ was used for the occasion; and there, its whole area and 
lower galleries entirely filled, the Professor rose from his place, amidst 
the highest University authorities, in their official seats, and in that 
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clear manly voice, which so long retained its hold on the memory of 
those who heard it, began, amidst deep silence, the opening words of 
his Inaugural Lecture. 

“ Even to an indifferent spectator, it must have been striking, 
amidst the general decay of the professorial system in Oxford, and at 
the time when the number of hearers rarely exceeded thirty or forty 
students, to see a chair, in itself one of the most important in the 
place—but which, from the infirmities of the late Professor, had been 
practically vacant for nearly twenty years—filled at last by a man 
whose very look and manner bespoke a genius and energy capable of 
discharging its duties as they had never been discharged before ; and 
at that moment commanding an audience unprecedented in the range 
of academical memory: the oppressive atmosphere of controversy 
hanging at that particular period so heavily on the University, was 
felt at least for the time to be suddenly broken ; and the whole place 
to have received an element of freshness and vigour, such as in the 
course of the lecture itself, he described in his sketch of the renovation 
of the worn-out generations of the Roman empire by the new life and 
energy of the Teutonic races. But to many of his audience there was 
the yet deeper interest of again listening to that well-known voice, 
and gazing on that well-known face, in the relation of pupils to their 
teacher—of seeing him at last, after years of misapprehension and 
obloquy, stand in his proper place, in his professorial robes, and receive 
a tribute of respect, so marked and so general, in his own beloved 
Oxford—of hearing him unfold with characteristic delight, the trea- 
sures of his favourite study of history, and, with an emotion, the more 
touching for its transparent sincerity and simplicity, declare, how 
deeply he valued the privilege of addressing his audience as one of 
the Professors of Oxford—how there was no privilege which he more 
valued, no public reward or honour which could be to him so welcome.” 
—Vol. ii., pp. 288, 289. 


The Introductory course of eight lectures was delivered early 
in 1842. They were immediately published, and, we doubt not, 
have been extensively read and admired. But to judge fairly of 
their real merits, we must keep in mind the place where they 
were delivered, and the state of feeling in the University at that 
moment. That a voice, clear and manly, should be raised within 
the walls of the theatre at Oxford, to expound with authority, 
and without compromise or misgiving, the great principles of 
freedom upon which the English constitution and English cha- 


racter are based, was almost more than could have been hoped 
for; that it should “ fit audience find, not few,” was what per- 
haps Arnold, alone in England, could have accomplished. ‘The 
certainty that, from him, the principles of freedom must come 
blended with the loftiest truths of morality and revealed religion, 
made the standard which he raised, that around which the best 
spirits of the place might rally, undisturbed by the charge of 
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latitudinarianism. Arnold’s zeal for religion was unquestioned ; 
it exceeded the zeal of the Tractarians. His love of the Church, 
was second only to his love of Christianity. The only question 
that could be raised as to the influence which he permitted to 
religion in forming his views of political relations and national 
acts, was whether it was not excessive and too direct. Not Mr. 
Keble himself, had a sense of veneration stronger, or more ready 
to attach itself to persons and places—to times and things. He 
was entitled to a hearing even in Oxford ; and for one short sea- 
son he obtained it. 

The Lectures make no pretension to extreme profoundness, 
and still less to elaborate learning and research. But, we think, 
that, like his later correspondence, they bear, more than any 
other of the author’s works, the marks of maturity of thought 
—of re-consideration, if we may use the term. It seems as if 
his experience of human life, individual and national, and the 
greater calmness and comprehensiveness of view, that mark 
the advancing years of every really good man—as the eye sees 
further, and with less of effort, when the evening shadows 
begin to fall—had been applied to correct and chasten the vi- 
gorous and lofty conceptions of his earlier years. If he does 
not recall what was most doubtful in his speculative views, he 
_— at least to have become more sensible of the importance 
of other coincident truths, which materially affect its application. 
He admits that his peculiar moral theory of government, is one 
“‘ which we can in practice only partially realize ;” “ that it must 
not be forced upon a state of things not ripe for it.”—(P. 46.) 
Now, as we presume the only difference between him and any 
Christian advocate of another theory, is as to whether his views 
are not too advanced, to the extent of being applicable to a dif- 
ferent dispensation from that under which we live, the question 
between them not only loses by this admission its practical im- 
portance, but it should cease to be agitated. For what Chris- 
tian does not look forward to a period hereafter, when Chris- 
tianity shall comprehend every individual, and every relation, of 
human society? Nothing was likely to have a greater influence 
upon Dr. Arnold’s later consideration of his own theory upon 
this subject, than the discovery, apparently unexpected, that it 
was at variance with the opinion of the Chevalier Bunsen. We 
find him, in 1838, writing to this friend, on whose judgment he 
so much relied :-— 

“‘T thank you very much for your valuable notes on my MS. about 
the Church. I am sure you will believe me when I say, that on such 
a matter especially, “ pane religio mihi est aliter ac tu sentire.” 
And in one main point you agree with the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who is a man so unlike you, and yet so able, that your agreement on 
any point is of very great weight. You interpret, I think, as he does, 
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our Lord’s words, ‘ that his kingdom was not of this world.’ And 
you hold that the Church may not wield the temporal sword. This is 
undoubtedly the turning point of the whole question; and if you are right 
in these positions, tt follows undoubtedly that the Church never can be a 
sovereign society, and therefore can never be identical with a Christian 
State.”*—V ol. ii., p. 142. 


The loftiness and religious tone of Arnold’s views, are finely 
indicated in a passage, where having suggested “ that modern 
history appears to be not only a step in advance of ancient his- 
tory, but the last step ;” that “ it appears to bear marks of the 
fulness of time, as if there would be no future history beyond 
it ;” he concludes,— 

“‘ But without any presumptuous confidence, if there be any signs, 
however uncertain, that we are living in the latest period of the 
world’s history, that no other races remain behind to perform what 
we have neglected, or to restore what we have ruined, then indeed 
the interest of modern history does become intense, and the im- 
portance of not wasting the time still left to us, may well be called 
incalculable. When an army’s last reserve has been brought into 
action, every single soldier knows that he must do his duty to the ut- 
most; that if he cannot win the battle now, he must lose it. So if 
our existing nations are the last reserve of the world, its fate may 
be said to be in their hands—God’s work on earth will be left undone 
if they do not do it.”—Lectures, p. 39. 

We may judge from the following passage, of the boldness 
with which he confronted the prejudices of the place :— 

“ We have rather, therefore, reason to be thankful that the strug- 


gle did take place actually, when no long war had brought dis- 
tress upon the whole nation, and embittered men’s minds with what 





* He did not, however, abandon his theory ; and we find a striking illustration 
of its real tendency, even in this his latest work. In an Appendix to his Inaugural 
Lecture, we find him driven, apparently by his clearer perception of the “turning 
point” of the question, and growing sense of the difficulty of his position, to main- 
tain that “all societies of men, whether we call them states or churches, should make 
their bond to consist in a common object and a common practice, rather than in a 
common belief; in other words, their end should be good rather than truth.” 
“That union in action,” he says, “ will in the end lead very often to union of 
belief is most true ; but we cannot ensure its doing so ; and the social bond” (of 
churches, he means, as well as states) “ cannot directly require for its perfectness 
more than union of action.” (pp. 50, 51.) It was, surely, as a last and failing effort 
in support of the erroneous part of his system, that Dr. Arnold was led thus to apply 
to the church, views which were forced upon him in regard to the state; in the 
exigency of his argument, even seeming to transpose divine truth, and the belief in 
it, from their place at the foundation of the Christian Church. This was ground 
which he could not have continued to occupy. At the same time, it is to be re- 
membered that the error in the passage to which we have referred, is entirely con- 
fined to his polemical notions as to the nature of the church, and does not affect his 
views of personal religion. 
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Thucydides calls its rude and violent teaching; but in a time of peace 
and general prosperity, when our social state was so healthy, that the 
extreme of political commotion did not seriously affect it; so that 
although a three or four years’ civil war cannot but be a great 
calamity, yet never was there any similar struggle marked with so 
little misery and stained with so few crimes, as the great English civil 
war of the seventeenth century.”—Lectures, pp. 301, 302. 


It was in this season of fresh enterprise and activity, with a 
new field of usefulness thus opening before him, when his 
powers seemed to have reached their maturity, and his influence 
was beginning to be universally felt,—that Arnold’s career was 
to close. We have said that in this last year of his life, we can 
perceive a greater maturity of intellectual power; something of 
the same change may be seen in his religious impressions. An- 
alogous to the increased practical wisdom. that marks his later 
+ ge gg in political philosophy, was an increasing sense of 
the value of those religious doctrines by which the individual 
believer maintains his hold of the objects of faith. “ I am myself,” 
he said, “ so much inclined to the idea of a strong social bond, 
that I ought not to be suspected of any tendency to anarchy ; 
yet I am beginning to think that the idea may be overstrained, 
and that the attempt to merge the soul and will of the individual 
man in the general body is, when fully developed, contrary to the 
very essence of Christianity.” Again, a few months before his 
death, he writes, “ As it is, I feel so deeply the danger and evil of 
the false church system, that despairing of seeing the true church 
restored, I am disposed to cling, not from choice, but necessity, 
to the Protestant tendency of laying the whole stress on Christian 
religion, and adjourning the notion of church sine die.” We 
cannot but think that part of the difficulty with which he was 
here contending, was in his own original idea of the Church as 
identical with the State; and that the movement in his mind 
was not merely revulsion from “the false church system,” but 
the approach to a truer and more scriptural notion of the com- 
munity of believers. At an earlier period, his objections to Ro- 
manism were almost entirely absorbed in aversion to the notion 
of a human priesthood, which he held to be the grand evil of the 
system. But we now find him becoming more alive to its mani- 
fold errors. ‘“ Undoubtedly,” he writes, in the end of 1841, “I 
think worse of Roman Catholicism in itself than I did some years 
ago.” And a little after, he says, “I dreamt some years ago of 
a softening of the opposition between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, having been beguiled by the apparent harmony subsist- 
ing between them, while the principles of both were slumbering. 
But I do not dream of it now, for the principles are eternally at 
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variance, and now, men are beginning to feel their principles, 
and to act on them.” 

We refrain from entering upon the touching and elevatin 
scene of his sudden death. An increased intensity of dnutienl 
feeling, and more intimate sense of relationship to God and hea- 
ven, were the only tokens of the great change that was at hand ; 
as if the veil that separates from the unseen world were being 
withdrawn. We find very affecting evidence of this state of 
his mind, in a private journal commenced for the first time within 
a few weeks of his death, and which is devoted to the expression 
of his religious aspirations. On the 11th of June 1842, he closed 
the business of the school for the summer half year; and this, the 
last evening of his life, was spent in the kindly and cheerful en- 
gagements natural to such a season. Before retiring to rest, he 
wrote in the diary to which we have alluded— 


“The day after to-morrow is my birthday, if I am permitted to see 
it—my forty-seventh birthday since my birth. How large a portion of 
my life on earth is already passed. And then—what is to follow this 
life? How visibly my outward work seems contracting and softening 
away into the gentler employments of old age. In one sense, how 
nearly can I now say, ‘ Vixi.’ And I thank God, that as far as ambi- 
tion is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified ; I have no desire other 
than to step back from my present place in the world, and not to rise 
to a higher. Still, there are works which, with God's permission, I 
would do before the night cometh; especially that great work, if I 
might be permitted to take part in it. But, above all, let me mind 
my own personal work—to keep myself pure, and zealous, and believ- 
ing—labouring to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be done 
by me rather than by others if God disapproves of my doing it.”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 829, 330. 

Next morning he was attacked, for the first time, by the symp- 
toms of Angina Pectoris; and after little more than two hours of 
suffering, he expired, in the presence of his wife and those of his 
children who had not preceded him to Fox How for the holidays. 

We turn from the life of Dr. Arnold with unmixed admiration 
of his character, and deep sorrow for his untimely loss ; but with 
the assurance that he has left behind him an influence for great 
ay to his country, and also to a portion of his own Church in 
the strange and evil times which have come upon her. We 
would gladly see every influence of this kind widening its circle 
beyond the particular communion within which the waters have 
been ead ; satisfied that such extended sympathies are the 


surest basis for that enlarged Christian union, the call for which 
has lately become more earnest, and towards which, as their cen- 
tre, we believe Dr. Arnold’s religious opinions and feelings all 
tended. 
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Art. VI.—1. Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, containing a par- 
ticular Account of the Government and Character of the Sikhs. 
From the German of Baron CHARLES HuGEL. With Notes 
by Masor T. B. Jervis, F.R.S. London, 1845. 

3. Kaschmir und das Reich der Siek, von CARL FREIHERRN von 
HuGet. In vier Banden. Stuttgart, 1840-42. 


Tue Baron Hiigel has been called by some of the periodical 
writers on the Continent, the “second Marco Polo;” and cer- 
tainly if extent of travel warrant the designation, he is well en- 
titled to its appropriation. His uninterrupted foreign pilgrimage 
lasted for nearly six years, during which he surveyed a large por- 
tion of the globe. Leaving his native country, Austria, he di- 
rected his course to the classic shores of Greece. From thence 
he proceeded to Syria and Egypt, in the exploration of whose 
wonders he caught the plague, and nearly prematurely reached 
that bourne from which no traveller returns. He traversed a 
large portion of the continent of India, and the interesting and 
beautiful island of Ceylon. He prosecuted his researches in 
New Holland. He visited the celestial empire of China. He 
returned again to India; and is perhaps the only individual, after 
Mr. John Fullarton, who has actually passed, in a continuous 
journey, from the Cape of Comorin on the south, to the lovely 
valley of Kashmir on the north. He was thus able to recount 
the progress of a single year on the 31st December 1835 : 


“The last day of the year 1834 I passed on my voyage from Ma- 
nilla to Canton, upon the stormy waters of the Yellow Sea; and dur- 
ing the succeeding twelve months how much have I been allowed to 
see! China and India; the most extensive empires in Asia, the most 
beautiful by nature, offering new evidences of the majesty of creation, 
and of the high refinement of ancient civilization. From China in the 
east, where the vast ocean is the only boundary of this mighty conti- 
nent, to China in the west, or Tibet, I travelled in a very wide and 
devious course. I had visited the flourishing settlement of Singapore ; 
the Moluccas now declining; the rich island of Penang; Madras, the 
theatre of many a European contest; Calcutta, the famous city of 
palaces; the ancient Brahmanical retreat of Benares ; Allahabad, 
Oude, Agra, Gwalior, and Delhi, still magnificent in its fallen great- 
ness; the Himalyas, those giants of earth; the beautiful but melan- 
choly valley, not impossibly the cradle of the human race ; finally, I have 
had a glimpse of Tibet, finishing with a toilsome journey to the ancient 
Taxila, and the modern Atok.”—P. 234. 


The Venetian merchant could scarcely make a higher boast, 
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after all his wanderings and meanderings among the Tartars and 
Turkomans, Samarcandians and Saracens, Cathains and Chinese, 
Indians and Iranians. 

The objects which the Baron had in view in his multifarious 
and extended peregrinations were highly laudable. He travelled 
as a cosmopolitan student, as a curious observer of men and man- 
ners, of nature and art. “ My chief purpose,” he remarked, 
when interrogated by the keen-sighted, but one-eyed monarch of 
the Panjab, the late Ranjit Singh, “was to make myself ac- 
quainted with the most remarkable phenomena, moral and physi- 
eal, of distant countries.” Natural history occupied his chief 
attention. The collections which he made in that department of 
science were large and valuable. The spolia opima of his journey 
were admired in India, where curiosities are no rarity ; and con- 
sisting of upwards of thirty thousand articles, they have greatly 
enhanced the treasures of the imperial library and museum at 
Vienna, in which they have been deposited. From our country- 
men in the east, he obtained every assistance in the prosecution 
of his researches ; and well did he merit, and richly has he re- 
paid, the attention which he received at their hands. Of all 
foreign travellers in India, he has proved the most favourable to 
British interests, candidly admitting the blessings which, amidst 
all errors and disadvantages, have flowed from our rule, declaring 
that our empire “ bears the promise within it of a long continu- 
ance, inasmuch as the exercise of justice and moderation, the 
maintenance of law and authority, are qualities peculiar to that 
mighty race, to whom Divine wisdom has intrusted the govern- 
ment and happiness of millions of his creatures.” Though his pub- 
lished narrative, comprised in the four volumes which have ap- 

eared at Stuttgart, is confined to a small portion of his journey, 
it is extremely interesting, admirably treating as it does, as of 
realities, of the very “que loca fabulosus lambit Hydaspes ;” of 
the delightful valley of the ancient “ Kashyapa, the son of Marichi, 
the son of Brahma,” of whose annals it has been said by a compe- 
tent judge, that “the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered, 
to which the title of history can with any propriety be applied, is 
the Raja Tarangini, a history of Kashmir ;”* of the provinces of 
India, which alone were conquered by Alexander the Great and 
his Grecian warriors, and which alone of the whole of India 
have up to this hour not been trodden by the victorious hosts of 
Britain, determined to annex them to our gigantic empire. It 
details in a simple, but pleasing, nay charming manner, the 
varied incidents of the author’s personal adventures. It makes us 





* Professor H. H. Wilson. Transactions of the Asiatic Society, Vol. xv. 1. 
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acquainted with many specimens of our brothers and sisters of 
the great family of man, of whom our knowledge, independently 
of its information, is but scanty and obscure. It enables us to 
survey some of the grandest and most beautiful scenery of the 
world, as well as to observe the decay and desolation which even 
in the most highly-favoured regions follow tyranny and oppres- 
sion. We may learn from it how, even in a single age, a para- 
dise may become little better than a wilderness ; how the chosen 
summer retreat of the voluptuous Moghul sovereigns, which they 
delighted to adorn with their eas. palaces and gardens, and 
“ magic lakes” and “ fairy islets,” may become little better than 
a place of banishment.* 

Of the four German volumes, published by the Baron, the 
first contains his personal narrative of his visit to Kashmir; the 
second, historical, scientific, and statistical details connected with 
that country ; the third, the personal narrative of his journey 
through the Panjab; and the fourth, a glossary and index, or 
rather gazetteer, treating generally at some length of all the per- 
sons and objects mentioned in the work. It is not to the credit 
of our booksellers that they have been allowed to remain so long 
untranslated into the language of our countrymen, who ought to 
have a greater interest in the subjects which they so ably treat 
than any of the continental nations; and it is much to the praise 
of Major Jervis,—a distinguished officer of the Bombay engi- 
neers, and one of the most accomplished Asiatic geographers of 
our day,—that his zeal has prompted him to endeavour to supply 
their lack of service. In the handsome and attractive volume 
which he has just given us, as the first of a series of “ Memoirs, 
Voyages and Travels illustrative of the Geography and Statistics 
of Asia,” which, if due encouragement be afforded to him, he is 
ready to publish, he has presented us with a beautiful and — 
version of the whole of the first and third volumes of the Baron, 
comprising the entire personal narrative, enhanced by valuable 
and judicious notes, correcting any casual errors which he may 
have detected, or giving interesting illustrations of the statements 
of the text. The work is thus complete in itself, and as such, it 





* The traditions of both Hindus and Musalmans point to Kashmir as the place 
of primeval paradise. The Greek ragddsoos, the Hebrew D735, and the Arabic 
SerEU “= 


Um? are all evidently derived from the parent of the Indo-Teutonic languages. 


The Sanskrit word Paradesh, a “foreign or superior country,” is similar in 
meaning, and is probably the nearest root which can be discovered. Dismissing 
from our view the legends about Kashmir, which are inconsistent with the locality 
indicated in Genesis, we have the universal tradition in the East, supported by the 
—" of language, that there was a Paradise, and that Paradise was in the 
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may be obtained by purchasers; while, if they choose, they may, 
in due time, have another volume on the resources and principal 
geographical features of the Panjab, and the recent political 
events which have occurred within its borders, the materials of 
which have been supplied by those “ distinguished and intelli- 
gent persons who are most competent to form a sound and cor- 
rect judgment of its relations, capacities, and prospects.” 

In his introduction, the Baron Hiigel presents us with a list 
of the different works from which information may be collected 
respecting Kashmir. The most important of these, both oriental 
and occidental, are now before us; and we are constrained to 
say, that a fair estimate has, perhaps with one exception, been 
formed of their merits. The missionary, Dr. Joseph Wolff, alone 
has his failings exaggerated, and his good but partially admitted. 
“ Whose missionary was he,” it is indignantly asked, 


“ From the Propaganda Fide? No, first a Jew, then a Papist ; 
converted in Rome, and now a Protestant. Mr. Wolff is not a dele- 
gate either from Rome or the Church of England; but, according to 
his own declaration, derives his mission direct from Christ, to spread 
the knowledge of the Bible among the Jews, and to fulfil this appoint- 
ment, he has undertaken, at the expense of different zealots, various 
adventurous and hazardous journeys.”—P. 12. 


Dr. Wolff did lately seek and obtain episcopal ordination ; but 
the want of it was scarcely in former times an impediment to his 
usefulness. If he had been commissioned by the propaganda, whose 
alumnus at one time he was, he would not, we are persuaded, 
have more recommended himself to the favour of the Baron 
than independently of this connexion, he actually did; for in the 
course of the work, our author gives him an indirect but une- 
quivocal compliment, which he denies to the agents of that in- 
stitution. Speaking of himself and Mr. Vigne, he says— 


“ We agreed to carve the following inscription on a black marble 
tablet, and set it up on the Char Chinar island :—‘ Three travellers in 
Kashmir, on the 18th November 1835, the Baron Ch. Hiigel, from 
Jamu; Th. G. Vigne, from Iskardu; and Dr. John Henderson, from 
Ladak, have caused the names of all the travellers who have preceded 
them in Kashmir, to be engraven on this stone.—Bernier, 1663. 
Forster, 1786. Moorcroft, Guthrie, and Trebeck, 1823. Victor Jac- 
quemont, 1831. Joseph Wolff, 1832.....I need not remark, that in the 
list I have included no Catholic missionaries.” —P. 144. 


We are somewhat curious to know the reason of this distinc- 
tion. Is it because the remarks of the learned Hieronymus 
Xavier, the “ Navarese of high birth, who is supposed to be the 
very first European who ever had the glory or the courage to 
penetrate to this remote region,” and which are published in that 
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very scarce work, Hajus de Rebus Japonicis, Indicis, etc. (Ant- 
werp, 1605,) are, as stated in the preface of “ no particular value,” 
and that, notwithstanding all the faults of Joseph Wolff, “ those 
who are acquainted with Central Asia and India find in his little 
work a good deal of useful information ?” 

Our author was residing at Simla, one of the two English 
sanatariums on the mountainous regions of the Himalya, when 
he made his arrangements for his journey to Kashmir. The 
permission of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, for him 
to visit that province, was procured through Captain Wade, 
the East India Company’s agent at Ludiand; and this obtained, 
the Baron felt himself at ease. Travelling in India, though 
attended with considerable exposure as far as the incongeniality 
of the climate is concerned, and though requiring a good deal of 
personal exertion and self-denial, is by no means so difficult as is 
commonly supposed :— 

** Once having furnished himself with what is absolutely indispens- 
able, the European journeys through the land like a king; he can go 
wherever his fancy leads him, and need not trouble himself either 
about custom-houses, barriers, bridges, hedges, or turnpikes. Nobody 
inquires his name or demands his passport; no broken wheel stops 
his way ; no full or intolerable inn by the roadside rouses his choler ; 
every European he meets with is his friend, and every other being is 
his humble servant.”—P. 20. 


A full purse, a luxurious palanquin, a couple or two of 
horses, a troop of attendants, and a supply of eatables and 
wearables, are all that is needful. What the Baron’s scanty 
provisions for his journey actually were, he has himself informed 
us:— 

“ Besides tents for my party, preserved meats hermetically sealed 
in tin boxes, wines and drinks of various kinds, preserved fruits and 
sweetmeats, I did not fail to provide myself with the Hukah univer- 
sally used throughout the East, with some Himalayan ghunts, or 
ponies, which climb the steepest mountains, and tread firmly on the 
edge of the most fearful precipices ; also with a sedan-chair, or jampan, 
with twelve bearers. Besides my indoor servants, consisting of the 
three men just mentioned, [a Khidmatgdr, or butler, a Masd/chi, or light- 
man, and a Brahman secretary, ] a Bhawarchi or cook, with two assist- 
ants: a Hukah-bardar, or servant to attend my pipe; an Abdar for 
the water; a Dirzti, or tailor, ete., I had a Chobdar, or herald; two 
Chaprasis, or messengers, having my name engraved in Hindustani 
and Persian on their breast-plates ; two Shikaris, or huntsmen, to slay 
or stuff beasts; two Paharis, or mountaineers, as_butterfly-catchers ; 
two gardeners to collect plants and seeds, two tent-bearers, etc. ete. ; 
in all, thirty-seven servants, sixty bearers, and seven beasts.” 

This number, however, would appear to have been found in- 
sufficient, or some of the servants of the great man must have 
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had their own attendants too; for the Baron, when he had per- 
formed his first stage, found that he had a “ little encampment of 
one hundred and fifty men.” The Romans were, doubtless, com- 
pletely mistaken when they spoke of their train and baggage, as 
“‘impedimenta viz ;” and certainly few of them knew the art of 
“ travelling like a king.” 

The Baron chose his route with a due regard to the season of 
the year—the near approach of winter; as & had to start about 
the middle of October. He determined to enter Kashmir by the 
lowest range of the Himalayas, that he might not find himself 
immured in the snows which early descend upon the higher 
passes. During the whole course of his peregrinations, he proves 
a most intelligent observer and delightful interpreter of the scenes 
which presented themselves to his view. Gladly, did our space 

ermit, should we permit our readers to accompany him in all 
pis movements ; but we must ask them to travel over his track 
per saltum et volatum, giving them permission to halt only at the 
places which they would regret to pass without a glimpse at their 
peculiarities. 

Before they leave the British territories, we set them down at 
Bilaspur :— 


‘* Bilaspur lies in a spacious valley, through which the Satlej winds 
its long and fertilizing course, while, in the distance, high and waving 
hills, crowned with villages, stretched for several miles, the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya being distinctly visible on the horizon. The 
valley is extremely fertile, and every tropical plant flourishes in richer 
profusion here, than in most other parts of Hindusthan, as if the 
Great Author of all Nature had lavished his gifts on it without any 
reserve. The sun was sinking when first I gazed on this beautiful 
scene; the river rolled proudly on beneath the garden where I stood, 
surrounded on every side by a treasury of fragrant flowers, among 
which, rich orange and citron-trees entangled with jasmines, and 
groups of magnolias, wafted their exquisite perfume around, in the de- 
scending dews. The stars and moon rose one by one; not a breath 
was felt ; the lofty palms rustled, and gently stirred their leaves, as if 
some spirit breathed upon them; the trees were lighted up by fire-flies, 
and within their deep recesses was heard the soft twittering of the birds, 
and the shriller tones of a kind of mantis, which has its dwelling in 
the citron-trees; in the distance bright lamps shining through the 
night, pointed out the temple, where loud voices and noisy drums were 
sounding to the praise of their idols ; the fantastic costumes, the dreamy 
air, all, all combining together, might well have inspired the coldest 
spectator to exclaim, as he gazed, This is the very India of which I 
have dreamed! But the old traveller in the East knows well that these 
fair scenes and calm moments are rarely enjoyed ; and I wandered long 
through the broad terraces of the garden ere I sought my tent.”——Pp. 
22, 23. 
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This lovely place has a Raja of its own, enjoying the protection 
of our countrymen. The picture which our traveller draws of 
him suits not a few of the chiefs of India :— 


“‘ The Raja of Bilaspur has now attained his thirtieth year,—a pe- 
riod when the understanding and intellect have reached their prime ; 
but Nature has been a niggard to him in these; and the quantities of 
opium he swallows have rendered him a disgusting object, with staring 
eyes devoid of expression, and a mouth always halfopen. The extent 
of his capacity raay be easily divined, from the questions he asks of 
the persons who attend his levee, which are usually of the following 
nature :— ‘ Are you well?’ ‘ How can I be otherwise than well in 
the Raja’s presence?’ To this, his Highness generally rejoins, ‘ How 
old are you?’ And being enlightened on this point, his next question 
is, ‘ How many wives have you?’ If, as in my case, the stranger 
answers that he is unmarried, the conversation suffers a sudden check ; 
and to all the questions which the latter puts in order to while away 
the time, the Raja turns to the Wazir, that he may prompt some 
answer, which by good luck may be brought to light after five minutes’ 
consultation between them.”*—Pp. 24, 25. 


We carry our readers across the Satlej, the great eastern 
branch of the Indus, not, however, in the native mode of transit. 


“ The natives swim across the stream with the help of an ox’s skin, 
inflated with wind, in an ingenious way. Having carried this on their 
shoulders to the shore, they spread themselves upon it on the water, 
laying fast hold with one hand, while they strike the water with a piece 
of timber in the other. The sight of a number of these skins, with 
the head and feet of the beast left on them as in life, constantly floating 
across the river, is very amusing. Higher up towards the mountains, 
where the Satlej rushes over rocks deeply embedded, and with amazing 
force, the passage is made in a basket firmly tied on each shore with 
ropes which are swung across the stream.”—P. 27. 


We are now in the Panjab, the territory of the independent 
Sikhs, a vast plain, bounded on the north and north-east by the 
Himalya range, and lying between the Indus or Atok, and the 
Satlej, called in this part, after receiving the waters of the Beds, 
the Ghara. The word Panjab, which is Persian, means five 





* To this, Major Jervis appends a note sufficiently illustrative of the dignity of 
Oriental majesty : “ Shortly after the British had captured the fort of Visiadrug— 
the famous Gheriah captured in 1756 by Lord Clive and Admiral Watson—I was 
sent by Government in my professional capacity to see to the reparation of its de- 
fences, and to take account of its military stores. On entering the inner gateway, 
I was struck with a little circular flat piece of wood, about three inches in diameter, 
with a handle, on which were cut in rude relief, Shri Angria. The Brahmin near 
me smiled at my curiosity, and said, that as his master was very ignorant, and un- 
acquainted with writing, in place of signing passports for the egress of his retinue, 
they presented themselves before him with a pat of soft clay in their hands, which 
the chief struck with the instrument in question ; which credential they exhibited 
to the guards at the several gates.” 
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waters, or Pentepotamia, the three other rivers which water the 
country being the Ravi, the Chinab, and the Jelam.* The five 
rivers have several tributary streams; and united together, they 
form the Indus, called also the Sind, from its Sanskrit name, 
Sindhu, and the Atak, (or stoppage,) the northern boundary of 
the holy land of the Brahmans. Each of the districts of the 
Panjab, which lies between two rivers, is called Duab, from Du, 
two, and Ab, water. Of these, there are five, the Jalandar Duab, 
between the Satlej and the Beas; the Bari Diab, between the 
Ghara and the Ravi; the Rakhna Duab, between the Ravi and 
the Chinab ; the Jeti Dudb between the Chinab and the Jelam; 
and the Duab-i-Sind-i-Sagar, between the Jelam and the Indus. 
The three first are by far the most fertile districts, the others being 
undulating, with many deep ravines throughout. The last-men- 
tioned is the most extensive. Their united natural advantages 
are great. The extensive plains which they contain may be made 
very productive, being watered by the perennial springs of the 
snowy range, swelling into noble streams, a of bearing the 
largest vessels, and favoured with a delightful climate. 

he early part of the first day’s march of the Baron within the 
Panjab, was viffieult as far as the road was concerned, and unin- 
teresting in regard to scenery. Before he had arrived at his halt- 
ing-place, Kumagaheti, however, the aspect of the country began 
to improve. He had before him a plain which seemed to extend 
between the Tayuni and Panauli mountains, as far as the snowy 
hills in the north-west, and the Bondelah mountain behind Bi- 
laspur in the south-west. The view of this plain is remarkably 
fine. In the foreground lies a forest of splendid Indian fig-trees, 
under whose shadows hundreds of men and beasts might rest, 
and whose branches are alive with the feathered creation. The 
high hills are, in many places, crowned with villages, and the eye 
ranges over an immense number of plants, the rich natives of the 
soil. Next day, he had a splendid view of the lofty range of 
mountains named Mori, covered with their everlasting snows. 
His tent was pitched for the night near Meyri, a lovely spot. He 
says— 


“ T strolled out to watch the sun then going down behind the hills. 
The scenery was peculiarly wild and romantic. In a deep hollow a 





* ‘The Jelam is the Hydaspes or Bydaspes of the Greeks, from é3we and Vitasté, 
its Sanskrit name, which is still used in Kashmir ; the Chindb, (in Sanskrit, Chand- 
rabhaga,) the Acesines ; the Ravi, the Hydraotes or Adris, from the Sanskrit lra- 
vati; and the Beah, or Satlej, the Hyphasis, or Bibasis,; from the Sanskrit Vipash4, 
Accuracy was seldom studied by the Greeks in the names of either places or per- 
sons. Our English travellers are not more careful, in general, in giving them, ac- 
cording to any approved system of notation. 
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stream runs hurriedly along the plain, forming cataracts so closely 
hemmed in with rocks that it is impossible to approach them; the 
deep rushing sound betraying their existence long ere they are per- 
ceptible. A little further on the river widens; the rocks rising, as it 
were, into perpendicular walls, the spectator looks down on the water 
beneath into a deep abyss. Tropical plants wave on either bank, and 
all looks picturesque and mysterious, not forgetting some little villages 
reposing peacefully under lofty trees.” —P. 33. 


The Baron experienced many petty annoyances, when he was 
reparing to leave this place next day. It might have been 
beaher for him, independently of them, to have sought the rest 
and enjoyment of the Sabbath—for it was the “ Lats day”—in 
its peaceful groves, than to have prosecuted his journey. On 
Wednesday the 21st October, he reached the celebrated Hindu 
shrine, called Jwala-Mukhi, or the mouths of the flame. He 
did not intrude into the principal temple; but he surveyed it 
from without, and entered one of the smaller holy places. The 
interior of the temple he found divided in the middle by a 
great stone wall; and in the centre of the fore-court he saw an 
excavated pit, having seats at either end on which the Fakirs place 
themselves. A perpetual flame arises from this pit ; and similar 
flames were bursting from the smooth rock where he was stand- 
ing, to the height of eight inches or less. The little temple 
which he entered is dedicated to Gogranath, the patron deity of 
the Gorkhas, a circumstance which convinced him that, formerly 
at least, it must have been a place devoted to the Buddhist wor- 
ship, which recognizes no distinction of castes. He thus de- 
scribes the curious phenomena, which he there witnessed :-— 


“ On descending a good many steps I saw flames issuing from two 
places in the perpendicular wall; and, on examining more attentively, 
I perceived, where the fire was burning, little cavities in the smooth 
stones, with just the same appearance as when a burning-glass is 
made to consume wood; the flame issuing, not from any aperture, 
but from these minute cavities, emits a scent like alcohol burning 
with an aromatic and most agreeable mixture, which I could by no 
means identify. Under each of these flames stood a pot of water, of 
the same temperature as the atmosphere ; the condensed residue of the 
gas thus deposited, takes fire on the application of a light, and burns 
for more than a minute. The surface of this water I found in con- 
tinual motion, as though in a state of ebullition, but it is almost taste- 
less. The fire is of a reddish hue, and gives out very little heat. 
Altogether this is one of the most extraordinary phenomena I ever 
recollect to have witnessed ; and, no doubt, in distant ages was one of 
the spots most thronged by fire-worshippers. The sight of this flame 
rising out of the earth, perhaps long before any building was near it, 
would doubtless add much to the influence of their superstition on the 
minds of the attendant worshippers; for this still seems to be the case, 
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although much of the marvellous is lost by confining the flame within 
the walls of a temple. In different parts of the building are seated 
Fakirs of most extraordinary appearance, clothed with the attributes 
of their deities, and condemned by themselves to pass their whole life 
motionless as statues. One of them represented Gogranath himself, 
but, instead of the folded hands of Buddha, his left arm was out- 
stretched, and resting on a silver pedestal, so cleverly managed that it 
never can fall off; another was covered with ashes, and looked ex- 
actly as though chiselled out of stone, but as he gazed about him with 
a fearful stare, it seemed to me that his fanaticism had already, or 
soon would rob him of his reason.”—P. 44. 


The Baron has given us no explanation of these natural phe- 
nomena. ‘They appear to us to be quite similar to those at 
Baku in the north of Persia, noticed by Mr. Jonas Hanway in 
his “ Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea;” and 
which are represented by the Parsis as the action of the Atish- 
Burjin-Meher, or unquenchable fire, brought from heaven by 
Zoroaster. They are doubtless caused, like them, by the igni- 
tion of the gaseous currents issuing from apertures in the rocks 
or ground communicating with the beds of bitumen, or reser- 
voirs of naphtha, whose decomposed carbon and hydrogen form a 
pee stream for consumption. The fire-worshippers of 

ombay of the present time, refer to these perpetual fires as a 
standing miracle. Superstition is always ready to misinterpret 
and misapply natural phenomena. An officer of the East India 
Company’s Service, a few years ago, found the Brahmans of 
Orissa exhibiting to the people the miracle of causing stones to 
burn before an idol. The dupes of their fraud had never them- 
selves tested their powers by igniting the coal which they were 
consuming, and which abounded in their neighbourhood. When 
Lieutenant Kittoe, the officer to whom we refer, evinced its pro- 
perties before them, they were perfectly astonished. 

On the fourth day from Jwala-Mukhi, the Baron passed 
through Narpur, a town of about six thousand inhabitants, two- 
thirds of whom are Kashmirians. 

‘“‘ Whoever,” he says, “ has once seen this race of men, will never 
fail to recognize them by their white skin, their clear, though colour- 
less complexion, their long, projecting, almost Jewish features, with 
dark brown, or black hair and beard, which distinctly point them 
out. The dress of the common people merely consists of a white 
woollen shirt, open in front, with long sleeves; a cloth hanging down 
from the head behind completes this ungraceful, and generally very 
dirty costume. The rich have adopted the Indian dress.”—P, 55. 


The Baron gives a most interesting account of the passage 
over the Pir-Panjal mountain, which he reached about the 


middle of November. He suffered much from the cold in its 
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elevated regions. On the 17th of November he arrived at the 
town of Kashmir, the Ultima Thule of his wanderings. There 
is nothing in the approach to it, he informs us, to remind the 
traveller of the vicinity of a place of note; the hill Takht-i- 
Sulim4n and the fort being the most prominent objects. Fine 
avenues of plane and poplar are the first signs of the former 
beauty of this favourite and lovely abode of the Moghul em- 
erors; and then comes the square where the soldiers of Ranjit 
ingh practised the European tactics which gained him posses- 
sion of his large dominions. The Jelam winds most picturesquely 
through the city. The Viceroy’s palace in which our traveller was 
offered accommodation, is beautifully situated on its banks; but 
being fearfully dirty, he declined the invitation, and pitched his tent 
in the Dilawar Khan garden. A party of Kashmirian females in 
boats drew up and sang their Wonimin, or song of welcome ; and 
he unexpectedly met with Mr. Vigne, the English artist and travel- 
ler, whose lively volume has been for some time before the public, 
and Dr. Henderson, a Scot of real originality, who on obtaining 
leave to proceed from Ludiand to Calcutta, had turned his face 
in the exactly opposite direction, and bent at all hazards on 
geographical discovery, had been wandering about Ladak and 
Tibet. The truant physician described Tibet as a remarkably 
oor country, except in precious stones and metals. His road 
fed him over vast mountain passes, the highest of which marked 
188 Fahrenheit boiling point; but these again were so over- 
topped by loftier peaks, that the prospect from those stupendous 
heights was still very limited. What a magnificent and gigantic 
range the Himalya must be, the average elevation of its snow- 
capped summits being 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and its length, as seen in some places, being at the lowest calcu- 
lation two hundred and forty miles! Mr. , ne had been visit- 
ing Iskardu, which, as well as Ladak, and Lassa, belongs to the 
Indian side of the mountain chain, a fact which we can certainly 
not learn from our common maps. 
Our traveller’s impressions of his first day in Kashmir, we 
give in his own words :— 


* All that I saw during my first day’s stay in Kashmir, was the 
ruins of what once had been palaces, old dilapidated houses, streets of 
unexampled filthiness ; a population strictly corresponding with them, 
a large boat full of old fishwomen, who stunned me with their inhar- 
monious voices when they screamed out their wonimun, or song of 
welcome, from the canal. Such were my first impressions of this 
long-dreamt-of fairy land; thence, as I gradually turned my disap- 
pointed gaze from the works of man to the glorious mountain scenery 
above, with their thousand peaks of snowy whiteness, their graceful 
outlines, the harmony and sweet repose which seemed to characterize 
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the calm, motionless valley; the contrast between simple, majestic, 
nature, and enterprising, ambitious man, filled my heart with emo- 
tions which imprinted the beauties of the first on my memory, and 
made human works lose every shadow of significance.”—Pp. 105, 
106. 


During the few days the Baron remained at Kashmir, he was 
extremely busy. The latitude and longitude of the place he 
found to be 34° 7’ 36” N., and 72° 4’ E. In company with his 
new European companions, he went to visit the famous lakes 
in its siiiibouteed, which were so highly ornamented by the 
Moghul sovereigns. Lake Dal, he found divided into several 
distinct parts. The palaces and pavilions on its borders and 
islets, though in a state of decay, and the gardens, though in a 
state of comparative neglect, are still consistent with the beanti- 
ful scenery of nature. Our readers are most familiar with the 
Char Chinar lake,— 


*¢ Sunny the lake of cool Cashmere, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected clear.” 


The plane-trees planted by Akbar, about two hundred years 
ago, to the number of 1200, are still in fine preservation, form- 
ing beautiful walks, whose deep shade in summer must be very 
refreshing. Near the Hirni-Parvat mountain, which terminates 
the semicircle round the lake on the west, as the Takht-i-Suli- 
man does on the east, are the floating gardens, where, on a square 
of about twenty feet, they raise their melons and cucumbers, the 
surface of the earth being scarcely above that of the water, a cir- 
cumstance which seems alone fully to establish the fact that a 
i pos calm must prevail on the lake. So regular, indeed, 
and so gentle, is the movement of the whole body of water, and 
so very still is the air of the valley, that no flood is ever likely 
to visit, and consequently to overwhelm these little islands. The 
best view of the city and valley is had from the Takht-i Suliman, 
which is about 1200 feet high, and divided from the Tibetan range, 
to which it evidently belongs. 


*‘ Motionless as a mirror, the lake lies outstretched below, reflecting 
the vast chain of the Tibetan hills, while the extensive plain is seen 
spreading along its shores; and the Jelam winds slowly like a serpent 
through the green valleys; and to complete the scene, the lofty Pir 
Panjal, with its countless peaks of snow, forms on one side a majestic 
boundary.”—P. 114. 


We may here mention, independently of what we find in this 
“es of the Baron’s work, that the whole valley of Kashmir may 
e estimated at 110 miles in length, by 60 the extreme breadth, 
its figure being a broad oval. The rule.of the Sikhs in this lovely 
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region is attended with such pecuniary exactions, as to lead our 
author to say, that “the country is so completely subjugated, that 
the natives, except a few traders in shawls, are nothing better 
than so many beggars.” 

Of the things most deserving of notice within the city, are the 
seven bridges which span the Jelam, and which are at once the 
most enduring and the most dangerous; for they have lasted 
about five hundred years, while a single storm would involve them, 
and the trees and piles of which they are formed, and the houses 
which are built upon them, in one common ruin. The masjid of 
Shah Hamedan is a modern looking building, the prototype of 
every mosque in Kashmir, being nearly square, ot having the 
roof supported by slender pillars within. In another mosque lie 
buried the remains of Zein-el-ab-Ed-Din, the second Muhamma- 
dan king, or the eighth according to Abul-fazl, who introduced 
the love of art into the Kashmir valley, teaching the people to 
make glass, and bringing weavers from Turkistan, to instruct 
them in the weaving of wool from the goats of Tibet, into the 
shawls which are so celebrated. Of the shawl manufactories, as 
they are at present found, the Baron thus writes :— 


“On my way homewards I paid a visit to one of the shawl manu- 
factories ; and was conducted through one of the most wretched abodes 
that my imagination could well picture. In a room at the top of the 
house, sat sixteen men huddled together at their work, which at this 
time was shown to me as a Dushala, or long shawl, valued at three 
thousand rupees the pair. I made several inquiries as to the nature 
and extent of their trade, but the master seemed ill disposed to gratify 
my curiosity. However difficult it may be to arrive at the truth in 
India, it is still more so here, though for a very different reason. The 
Indian always accommodates his answer to the supposed pleasure of 
the inquirer; the Kashmirian is trained to practise the art of conceal- 
ment, which naturally leads to falsehood on every occasion. The 
workmen handled the threads with a rapidity which surprised me, 
moving their heads continually the while. They work in winter in a 
room which is never heated, lest dust or smoke might injure the ma- 
terial. Generally speaking, their features are highly intellectual and 
animated.”—Pp. 120, 121. 


On the 22d of November the Baron broke up his encampment 
preparatory to his journey to the eastern part of the valley. At 
the site of Ventipur, the former capital of Kashmir, he found two 
falling Buddhist temples, which, with other ruins of the same 
kind throughout the country, are the memorials of the faith 
which prevailed in the valley before the introduction of the pre- 
sent form of Brahmanism, which is now there predominant. 
When Ventipur flourished, 3,000,000 of people inhabited the 
valley, while now its population does not exceed 200,000. Bij- 
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bihar is the town at present next in importance to Kashmir. The 
Jelam near it is studded with little islands ; verdant hills slope 
down to its banks; and the country is enriched by a number of 
small streams which flow into the large one. Anatnag, or 
Jelamabad, was formerly the second city of the valley; but the well 
built and spacious houses in the principal streets are all deserted 
and in ruins; and the beautiful carved work ornamenting the 
terraces and windows is nearly destroyed by owls and jackals, 
the most frequent occupants of the place. The town of Mattan, 
the road to which winds along the hills, and is shaded by a ma- 
jestic avenue of plane trees, is exclusively inhabited by Brahmans. 
Of Korava-Pandava, an old temple, the erection of which is as- 
cribed to the Pandavas, whose dynasty, according to the native 
historians, terminated about 2500 years B.c., after having existed 
for nearly 1300 years, the Baron takes but little notice in his 
sersonal narrative ; but he gives a plan and description of it in 
bis second volume, which is not yet translated. The architecture 
appears very ancient ; but no notion of its real antiquity is to be 
formed from the legends current respecting it, for, as the Baron 
himself states, “just as Solomon is celebrated by the Muham- 
madans, the Empress Helena in the Holy Land, Charlemagne 
in Germany, the Cyclops in Italy, and Joseph in Egypt; so every 
Hindu, from Cape Comorin to Kashmir, ascribes every relic of 
ancient days to the Pandava dynasty, unless the records of their 
history pronounce directly to the contrary.” Connected with 
the other places which the Baron visited in this little excursion, 
there is little worthy of notice. He returned again to Kashmir 
on the 27th November. 

During his preparations for his final departure from this place, 
he visited Muhammad Shah of the royal house of Tashkend, and 
formerly resident in Turkistan. He found a great many of the 
natives of Yarkand about this personage, pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca, which they reach more speedily and safely by way of 
India and Bombay, than by the considerably shorter route of 
Central Asia and Persia. Some of these pilgrims are very in- 
telligent persons; and, as we ourselves have more than once 
learned from them by conversation, are most ready to communi- 
cate information about the little known countries from which they 
come. The productions of Yarkand, which were spread out be- 
fore our traveller, were highly interesting. Thirty-two species 
of tea brought from the interior of China, by way of Axor and 
Turfan, on the confines of Turkistén toward China, were shown 
to him. The natives of Yarkand told him that the cafavans go 
in twenty-eight days from Kashgidr to Samarkand; from Kash- 
gar to Yarkand in five days; and from Samarkand to Bokhara 
in ten days. It is much to be regretted, when we glean these 
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notices, that we know so little of the eastern parts of Central 
Asia, and of the various countries represented in our maps under 
the indefinite name of Chinese Tartary. It was principally with 
the view of visiting these lands, that the excellent, and able, and 
lamented Captain Arthur Conolly proceeded north of the Indus, 
on that journey which, through the murderous fanaticism of the 
Khan of Bokhara, proved fatal to him, determined, as he was, 
in that spirit of martyrdom, which we have heard him declare he 
would try to cultivate when in danger, to maintain to the last his 
profession of Christianity,.though with the loss of his life. 

The Baron, during his residence at Kashmir, showed every 
kindness to the natives, generally preserving his temper in his 
dealings with them, and rewarding them for all their services. 
He made arrangements for the introduction of the potato among 
them, furnishing them with quantities of seed, and offering an 
annual premium to the best cultivator, and may thus have proved 
himself their lasting benefactor. He passed himself off as an 
excellent physician. “ Strange to say,” he observes, when treat- 
ing of his medical applications, “the natives of Bengal were of 
all the least affected by the cold and the fatigues from journey, 
and my only surprise is, how one of the Hindus survived it, see- 
ing that, while they are preparing their food, they throw off every 
thing except the cloth which is tied round their waist, and the 
highest castes all eat in this state of nudity. My munshi, a 
Brahman, never failed to eat his rice thus unclad, even when the 
glass was at the freezing point ; and his health was much better 
than that of the Muhammadans from the north of India, who 
could not clothe themselves too warmly.” The shawl-merchants, 
alone, seem to have been too much for the traveller’s temper ; 
and he declares that no patience can ever stand out against the 
torments of making ever so trifling a bargain with these people. 
The mode of their negotiating he thinks altogether peculiar ; but 
it is common to all the merchants of India in wholesale business. 
The two parties seated on the ground give their right hand to 
each other, under a large cloth, without a word being uttered by 
either of them ; and the offer and answer are signified by diffe- 
rent ways of pressing the hand. Several days frequently elapse 
in such dealings, without anything being concluded. The Baron 
was obliged to leave Kashmir, his purchases being unfinished ; 
but the merchants told him that they would send the articles to 
Ludiana within four weeks, and take a bill of exchange payable 
at Calcutta. There is no difficulty in Europeans managing their 
money transactions in any part of India. The merchants and 
shopkeepers, throughout the whole country, are in a certain sense 
“1 y 

It was on the 23d of November that our traveller and Mr. 
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Vigne left Kashmir, Dr. Henderson having set out alone on the 
previous day, in the vain attempt to pass over the Hindi Kush 
to Balkh in the middle of winter. ‘They sailed down the river 
Jelam in boats, remaining in them as long as the cold would per- 
mit, and occasionally following them on shore, seeking warmth for 
their feet by the exercise of walking. The country they found 
generally marshy, and in many parts uncultivated. The most 
romantic part of the valley is evidently in the south and south- 
east, although farther west there is a point which the Kashmi- 
rians consider by far the most beautiful part of this region, and 
which has gained the appellation of the village of roses, the Gul- 
Mari. At the village of Koshpara, they saw one of the largest 
plane-trees of the country, which the natives call the “end of 
misfortune,” as on its branches criminals are hanged, a punishment 
of constant occurrence under the Patan sway, when the smallest 
offence was visited with death, which is inflicted now only in 
cases of murder. We are glad to have the Baron’s testimony as 
to the comparative mildness of the government of the deputy of 
the Sikhs. The first resting-place of the travellers was the Surij 
Bagh, near the junction of the Siund and Jelam, and probably 
on the site of the once famous city of Parihasapur, of the marvels 
of which the native legends speak so highly. The Baron says :— 

“This city was built by the great conqueror Lalitaditya, who reigned 
from A.D. 714 to 750, and was adorned with many fine temples and 
monuments ; among others, with a pillar cut out of one stone, twenty- 
four yards high, at the top of which stood the image of Garuda, half- 
man, half-eagle. Sikandar Budh Shikaén probably destroyed it, but 
several fragments were seen in 1727 by Mohammed Azim. Immense 
images of gold, silver, and other metals, also adorned the interior, but 
all traces of this splendour have disappeared. The point where two 
rivers meet is called Prayaga, or Sangam, and is always holy. The 
island at the junction of the Jelam and Siund has been the scene of 
many a self-immolation, and the Raja Taringini relates that Mitra 
Serma, the faithful diwan or minister of the great King Lalitaditya, 
terminated his life here. The sacrifice is made a matter of much cere- 
mony. ‘The man tired of his life, makes his prescribed ablutions be- 
fore a vast multitude, repeats the prayers required of his sect, and 
then seats himself in the water, praying all the while, and remaining 
there uncovered until he is drowned. The most holy stream for these 
suicides is the Ganges, where the alligators sometimes destroy the 
victim before the waters. In the Shastras, suicide, on account of grief 
or illness, is only allowed at the sacred Praydga at Allahabéd, where 
the Ganges and Jamna unite with the invisible Saraswati.”—Pp. 159, 
160. 

The Shastras do not make the limitation as to suicide here re- 
ferred to. They consecrate places for its practice in almost all 
the provinces of the country. The desire of obtaining merit, as 
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well as grief and illness, are with the Hindus rightful motives to 
the foulest of all foul deeds. 

As our travellers continued to follow the course of the Jelam, 
we need say little of the direction of their route, as they now 
passed through Kashmir. The Monsbal lake they ascertained 
to be very deep, with the mountains of Tibet towering above it, 
and overshadowing the waters far beyond the shore. The Wullar 
lake, too, they found to be a romantic locality. The account of 
their ascent of the Nonenwara mountain is most interesting. 
They commenced their journey by several steep mountains, in- 
ferior only to the Pir Panjal, to a height which is reckoned to 
be 4000 feet. Here they first entered the pine forests. Through 
these they continued 1000 feet still farther, till they stopped at a 
narrow slip of level ground scarped perpendicularly on both 
sides. At 6000 feet they could distinguish the highest summits 
before them; but they had still 1000 feet to climb. The juniper 
and saxifrage were observed growing till within 300 feet of the 
top ; but the peaks were quite destitute of vegetation. But we 
must here let the eye-witness speak for himself :-— 


“‘T never shall forget the cold I felt on the summit of that mountain. 
The north wind cut my face as with a knife, and my very bones seemed 
turned to ice; my thermometer, notwithstanding, was not lower than 
31°. All around me was utter desolation, not a living creature, not a 
tree, nor sign of vegetation, as far as the eye could reach. Nought 
else in fact but rocks and ice, and masses of snow-clouds. I had 
brought every thing necessary to kindle a fire, that I might ascertain 
the boiling point; and while they were preparing it under a rock 100 
feet below the highest peak, I ascended it again to look around me. 
Diamal, or Nangaparvat, the highest of the chain, rises out of it like a 
vast pyramid, and was now veiled in clouds, showing little more than its 
prodigious base. This bounded the prospect towards the N.N.W. and 
N.E.; farther west, and W.S.W., the Gosieh mountains stretch to the 
Baramulla chain, and beyond this again was the snowy ridge which 
joins the Hindu Kush. Southwards and S.W. lay the valley, only 
distinguished by a low stripe of mist, above which appeared the snowy 
peaks of Pir Panjal, which seemed to form but one part of the great 
Panjal of Tibet. Between 34° and 35° of latitude, the air is generally 
most transparent, and this, together with the great elevation of my 
present position, may account for the apparently interminable distance 
to which the view reached. ‘Towards the $.W. the prospect was 
bounded by the Pir Panjal; of course the Indian plain beyond it can- 
not be reached by the naked eye. In every other direction, moun- 
tains towering above mountains were seen to an immense distance. 
Standing thus on the northernmost point of my wanderings in Asia, 
my eye involuntarily sought to pierce the veil far beyond those snowy 
barriers in the west, where Europe and Austria were now so far away, 
and my heart dreamed of the beloved ones never forgotten there. The 
mountain tops rose one above the other, like the billows of a stormy 
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sea, and seemed to shut out all hopes of escaping from their dreary 
wastes. How fondly did my thoughts then revert to my much-loved 
home, with prayer, that this day, hallowed in my recollections as the 
birth-day of my honoured mother, now in her sixty-sixth year, might 
be blest to her, as well as to her absent, though not forgetful son. 
A dreadful headach came on while I was on this high point, but I 
could not make up my mind to leave it until I had ascertained the 
height of the boiling point. For this purpose I descended 100 feet, 
where my people had lighted a fire under a projection of the rock. It 
was a long time ere the ice in our iron pot would melt at all; the rarity 
of the air causing it to evaporate, without dissolving into water. At 
last the boiling point reached 188°, or, by the rectification of the instru- 
ment + 1°2 °186°8.° The pains in the head, which had seized Vigne 
also, and all my people, were now so intense, that we hastened to leave 
our present situation, and I thought that the horror of the people of 
Kashmir for these mountain passes, which they suppose haunted by 
evil spirits, were not so unaccountable after all. This was the farthest 
limit of my travels, and it seemed a consolation that every step hence- 
forward would take me nearer home.”—Pp. 166, 167. 


Referring to the lovely valley which these giant barriers, 
where the spirit of the storm is triumphant, encircle, we see that 
“ sainted Lebanon” is not the only mountain 


** Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet ; 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 


Baramulla, in whose vicinity is this mountain, is the boundary 
of Kashmir to the westward. Leaving the Indian paradise at 
this place, our traveller passed through a rock which, together 
with the river, forms a strong barrier. If there were any truth 
in the tradition that the valley has been drained by human inge- 
nuity, that Herculean work must have been performed in this 
part ; but the height of the mountain and the breadth of the bed 
of the river, preclude the possibility of such a conclusion, except 
in legendary presumption. The waters with which Kashmir 
was covered at some quondam geological era, however, must 
here have forced their exit. 

The Baron Hiigel is now again in the Panjab, but far distant 
from the place at which he left it when entering Kashmir. His 
journal, instead of getting less interesting than when he sojourned 
in the Indian fairy-land, actually gets more inviting when he 
experiences the genial glow of more temperate climes. ‘The fact 
is, that he chose the wrong season of the year for visiting Kash- 
mir, both for the perception and enjoyment of its beauties, and 
the pleasurable recording of his impressions. 

“ The fatigue of mind as well as of body,” he says, “ which I had 
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undergone during my residence in this region, had been almost too 
much for my strength; the extreme cold of my dwelling-place was 
enough to counteract any benefit from relaxation. Long residence in 
India had made me doubly sensitive in this colder clime, and I suf- 
fered so intensely from pains in the soles of my feet and palms of my 
hands, that it was a misery for me to walk. When able to add a little 
to my diary, it needed much care to keep my enfeebled hands under pro- 
per control. But I neither experienced uneasiness or pain when this 
little kingdom was passed, and we were fairly journeying westward.” 


We henceforth find him a more lively guide than hitherto, 
though certainly we have never had reason to complain; but our 
space forbids us to attempt even an outline of the latter half of 
his volume. This we much regret, for we conceive it to be far the 
most valuable part of the work. We must content ourselves 
with a few general notices gleaned from his pages, and other re- 
— authorities,* and our own observation of straggling Sikhs. 

hey will refer more to persons than to places; and to persons 
whose affairs are frequently noticed in the public prints, but 
whose peculiar position is but little understood. 

The kingdom founded by the late Ranjit Singh, of which the 
a territory lies within the Panjab—its exterior provinces 

eing Peshawar, and Kashmir, now noticed—though it may seem 
of little importance, compared with the vast territory of Britain 
in India, is by no means insignificant in its dimensions. It ex- 
tends from the highest chain of the Himalya, in 35° north lati- 
tude, to 28°, and trom the 70th to the 79th degree of longitude 
east from Greenwich. It has possessions, too, on the left bank 
of the Satlej, which, however, have acknowledged the supremacy 
of England since the proclamation of May 6th, 1809, when our 
relations with what are called the protected Sikhs were formed. 
According to a calculation of Captain Murray, made in 1832, its 
revenue amounted to 15,881,500 rupees, and its military force to 
about 85,000 men. Its general capabilities as to productiveness, 
as far as the Panjab is concerned, we have already noticed. Of 
the Jalandar Duadb, which reaches from the mountains to the 


a — a Se 


* Among these, referring to late transactions, we would mention a clever, judi- 
cious, and well-written article, entitled, “The Recent History of the Panjab,” in 
the second number of the Calcutta Review, just come to hand. This periodical, 
we would here remark, evinces high talent and a decided spirit of philanthropy, 
and is conducted by gentlemen conversant with the peculiarities of the East, and 
experienced in dealing with all its public interests, political, financial, fiscal, com- 
mercial, literary, religious, and general. It bids fair to secure no small portion of 
favour even in this country, particularly among the retired members of the publie 
services of India. Several of the articles which it contains are of first-rate quality, 
while few or none of them fall below mediocrity. Considerable license is to be 
allowed to the writers in the expression of their views ; and this seems necessary 
in India, where much, for many a day to come, must be said by way of theory, and 
attempted by way of experiment. 
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junction of the Satlej and the Beah, Sir John Malcolm says, that 
itis the most fruitful of all the possessions of the Sikhs; and is, 
“ perhaps, excelled in climate and vegetation by no province of 
India.” Of the part of the province contiguous to Atok, the 
Baron tells us, that it is level as a sheet of water; and that the 
Indus frequently inundates the whole plain, though not with the 
same regularity as the Nile. Its cultivation is greatly neglected. 
The same remark is true of most of the country which our tra- 
veller passed over between Atok and the Jelam, on his march to 
Wazirabad. Between the Jelam and Chenab is the Jinhat Doab, 
about twenty-six kos broad, in the direction taken by the Baron. 
This part of the country has experienced the advantages of a care- 
ful husbandry only in a few favoured spots. Toward Lahor, the 
capital, situated on the banks of the Ravi, there is much improve- 
ment, as far as agriculture is concerned. But, viewing matters 
in their general aspect, it may be safely said, that everywhere jus- 
tice is yet required to be done to the beneficence of nature, or 
rather of the God of Providence, by the culture of the soil. 

The population of the country has been variously estimated. 
Sir Alexander Burnes diffidently says, that the Khalsa or Sikh 
population docs not exceed 500,000 souls, while the Muham- 
madans and Hindus mwy amount to 3,000,000. The author of 
the Adventures of Bellasis reekons the Sikhs at a quarter of a 
million, the Musalmans at half a million, and the Hindus at 
three-quarters of a million. 

The Baron Hiigel received great attetion from the chief of- 
ficers of Ranjit Singh, on his journeyings 1» Lahor, especially 
from General Ventura, one of the distinguished F seach ofticers to 
whom Ranjit Singh owed the discipline of his troops. From 
the monarch himself he met with a magnificent reception, and 
he enjoyed excellent opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
that remarkable man. His personal appearance he thus de- 
scribes :— 


* Ranjit Singh is now fifty-five years old. ‘The small-pox deprived 
him, when achild, of his left eye, whence he gained the name of Kana, 
the one-eyed, and his face is scarred by the same malady. His beard 
is thin and gray, with a few dark hairs in it; according to the Sikh 
custom, it reaches a little below his chin, and is untrimmed. His head 
is square and large for his stature, which, though naturally short, is 
now considerably bowed by disease ; his forehead is remarkably broad ; 
altogether he is the most forbidding human being I have ever seen. 
His large, brown, unsteady, and suspicious eye, seems diving into the 
thoughts of the person with whom he converses, and his straightforward 
questions are put incessantly, and in the most laconic terms.”—Pp. 
288, 289. 


The establishment of the kingdom of Ranjit Singh is intimate- 
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ly connected with the a of the Sikh religion, and the 
assumption by its devotees of political power. This form of faith, 
a species of Hindu neology, admitting its authority but ques- 
tioning its polytheistical tenets, and modifying and relaxing its 
rites and ceremonies, with a view to the recognition of the one 
Supreme, and assimilation to his quiescent bliss by self-denial and 
meditation in this life, previous to absorption in the next, origi- 
nated with Nanak Shah, a Kshatriya, who was born in the year 
1469, at a small village called Talwandi, in the province of 
Lahor. Nanak, in early life, professed himself a strict reli- 
gionist removed from the world, and travelled through various 
countries for the communication of his impressions, and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. The grand attempt which he made as a 
religious teacher, had particularly in view the union of Hindus 
and Musalmins, by binding them over to the concentration of 
their regard on the points of faith in which they were agreed, 
especially the unity and spirituality of God, as set forth, how- 
ever, by the Pantheistic Vedanta, by which system of philosophy 
he seems to have been principally influenced. “ Born,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “ in a province on the extreme verge of India, 
at the very point where the religion of Muhamm= 1, and the idol- 
atrous worship of the Hindus, appeared o touch, and at a mo- 
ment when both these tribes cherished the most violent rancour 
and animosity toward each cther, his great aim was to blend 
those jarring elements in peaceful union; and he only endea- 
voured to affect this purpose through the means of mild per- 
suasion.” His followers were called Shishyas in Sanskrit, or ac- 
cording to tho corruption of the Panjabi language, Sikhs, or 
“ Disciples,” by which they have continued to be known. He 
was recognized as their authoritative Guru, or instructor; and 
his opinions he set forth as the expression of the will of the Divine 
Being. The record is contained in the Adi Granth, or first book, 
which was partly written by himself. He had two sons, but 
neither of them did he deem worthy of the succession to his spi- 
ritual functions. The gurus by whom he was succeeded, were, in 
their order, Guru Angad, Amera-Das, Rama-Das, Arjunmal, 
Har-Govind, Har-Krishna, Tegh Bahadur, and Guru Govind. 
Of these, Arjunmal, Har-Govind, and Guru-Govind, were the 
most remarkable for their influence in the Sikh community. 
The first compiled the Adi Granth, now mentioned, including in 
it the fragmentary writings of his predecessors, and adding to 
them many traditional doctrines, and historical and legendary no- 
tices. The second taught the Sikhs to make war in self-defence. 
The third instigated them to fight for the acquisition of power, 
wealth, and territory, beseeching them to wage war particularly 
against the Musalmans, who, on their part, seemed determined 
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not only to oppose their progress, but utterly to annihilate their 
union. With a view of inspiring them with military courage, he 
got them to change their designation from that of Sikh, a disciple, 
to that of Singh, a lion. While he recognized, in some respects, 
their original descent from high or low castes, he declared that 
they were all on a point of equality in the Khalsa or state; that 
their watchword should be Wah! Guruji ké Khalsa; Wa! Gu- 
ruji ké Fatah—* Success to the state of the Guru, Victory to the 
Guru ;” that a weapon of steel should be their symbol, and blue, 
(now worn principally by the fanatics called Akali, or immor- 
tals) their uniform ; and that their liberties as to food should be 
extended to all kinds of flesh, except that of the cow, so sacred in 
the eyes of the Hindis. He stituted the Gurumata, or state- 
council, at which their common affairs should be discussed. He 
composed an additional work, viewed as sacred by the Sikhs, and 
known by the name of the Dashama Padshah ka Granth, or the 
Book of the Tenth King, so called from himself as the tenth chief 
of the confederacy. He died, or was murdered, in the year 1708. 

The military propensities of Guru Govind may, in some de- 
gree, be accounted for by the circumstances in which, from early 
life, he was placed. His father, Tegh Bahadur, had been put to 
death, at Patna, in the year 1675, by order of the Emperor 
Aurangzib, the bigoted persecutor of all sects of the Hindus. 
It was on this occasion that Govind swore eternal enmity to all 
Muhammadans, and ordered the Sikhs to allow their beards to 
grow, in open assumption of their privileges. He was able to 
annoy them only by predatory excursions; and it is supposed 
that he was taken captive by them, and died a prisoner in their 
hands, in the Dakhan. 

The uncertainty connected with the circumstances of his 
death prevented the nomination of a regular successor. A Hindu 
bairagi, or religionist, named Banda, assembled a band of Sikhs, 
and commenced a series of hostilities against the Musalmans, by 
destroying Sirhind. But he was quickly overpowered, taken 
prisoner, and, by command of Shah Alam, the successor of 
Aurangzib, put to death. Delhi was soon the theatre of civil war 
for the succession of the throne, and the Sikhs resumed their 
habits of predatory warfare, and gradually and quietly extended 
their numbers. During the first Afghan irruption into India, in 
1746, they seized the Jalandar Diab. When Adina Beg, in be- 
half of the Delhi power, became the governor of Lahor, he en- 
couraged them in their movements, in order to make them a 
check to the Afghdns; but he himself had to call in the active 
and predatory Marathas, to enable him to recover from them his 
own districts, which they had appropriated to themselves; and 
these new allies more than eagiied the object which he had 
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in view, freeing him alike from the intrusion of the Afghans and 
the usurpation of the Sikhs. When they were whe a to the 
south, however, by the troubles in that quarter, they again seized 
Lahor. It was twice retaken from them by Ahmad Shah, during 
his last incursions into India; but the anarchy that followed his 
death, and the weakness of the Delhi state, gave them ample 
opportunities to subdue the Panjab. In the year 1764, they 
were divided into twelve misals, or military confederacies, having 
a total of 69,500 horsemen. 

Ranjit Singh’s ancestors here fall to be noticed. The first 
individual of them, mentioned in the Sikh annals, is Disu, a 
Jat cultivator, and owner of three ploughs. His son, Nodh 
Singh, embraced the Sikh faith, and “became distinguished 
among the various parties who were carrying on war on their 
own account. He died in 1750; and his son, Charat Singh, 
formed a party of his own. Though originally a trooper, he 
left a revenue of three lakhs of rupees. He was killed by 
the bursting of a gun at the assault of Jamu, in 1774. His 
son, Maha Singh, was then only ten years old. The widow 
placed herself and the boy under the protection of Jay Singh, 
the chief of a powerful Misal, till, in 1778, he married the 
daughter of the commander of Jhind, and maintained his own 
independence. His life, from that period, was one unbroken 
series of attempts at audacious robbery. Maha Singh was the 
father of Ranjit, for whom he formed an early alliance, betrothing 
him, when he was only five years old, to Mehtab Kunwar, a female 
of high lineage, whose father had been slain in battle against 
himself. The mother-in-law of Ranjit, Sadi Kunwar, was a 
woman versed in cunning and intrigue, and, on the death of 
Maha Singh, in 1792, and that of her own father the following 

ear, she secured for Ranjit, who was only twelve years old when 

e was bereaved of his father, the chieftainship of her husband’s 
Misal, governing it in his name, as did his own mother that of his 
father. Ranjit murdered his own parent in 1793, and assumed 
the management of his own affairs, being for many years, how- 
ever, much guided by the counsels of his mother-in-law. He 
aspired after increased power, and he gradually became possessed 
of it. In the years 1796 and 1797, when Shah Zeman, the blind 
old monarch of Cabul, invaded the Panjab, and entered Lahor, 
Ranjit was pushing his conquests in the country between the 
Satlej and Jamna; and on the Shah evacuating Lahor, he took 
possession of it himself from the Sirdars who were left in occu- 
pation, and, by his address, received it as a grant from the Af- 
ghan king. This was in the year 1799. From this time, he 
carried all before him in the country, having seldom any scruple 
about the measures which he pursued. When his power had 
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own supreme in the Panjab, through the subjugation of the 

uhammadan and Sikh chiefs, who could never unite against 
him as their common enemy; and when the Hindu and Mu- 
hammadan Rajas, in the hilly country between the Himalya and 
the Panjab, became his vassals, the Sikhs on the left bank of 
the Satlej, appealed to the English for protection against his en- 
croachments, and succeeded in getting a treaty concluded in 
1809, by which the Satlej was mon | the boundary of the 
British territory toward the north-west. To the terms of 
that treaty Ranjit himself found it expedient to yield. He 
well calculated the extent of his own power, and he success- 
fully restrained himself when he knew he could not prevail; and 
it says much for his discretion and good sense that, notwith- 
standing his propensity for battle and conquest, he contrived to 
avoid a rupture with the English. He seems to have reposed 
implicit confidence in their faithfully abiding by their engage- 
ments with himself, while he might avoid crossing the Satlej, 
and to have considered himself at liberty to deal with the tribes 
to the west of that river as his own tender mercy might dictate. 
The quarrels of the Saddozdis and Barakzdis in Afghanistan 
left him without annoyance from that country. In 1809, having 
been invited by the Khangra chief to aid him against the Gork- 
has, he contrived to seize the territory of him whom he had pre- 
tended to befriend. In 1810, he took Bhimbar and Rajaori in 
the hills flanking the Himalyas, from Muhammadan chiefs con- 
verted from Hinduism. Multan fell before him in 1818. Kash- 
mir he got possession of in 1819. His supremacy over Peshawar 
was established in 1818, the province deh becoming tributary 
to Lahor ; and formal possession was taken of it in 1834. In 
the same year he made a considerable acquisition from the 
Sindhians ; and had sovereign rights granted to him by Shah 
* Shujah, then seeking re-establishment upon the throne of Cabul, 
over the provinces which he had conquered. During his acqui- 
sition of power, his arms seldom met with a reverse. He consi- 
dered himself the favourite of Providence; and he made no 
arrangements for the right consolidation of his kingdom, and its 
government after his own death. In this respect he differed greatly 
from Muhammad Ali of Egypt, whom he otherwise greatly re- 
sembled in character. 

The Sikh State was certainly in the zenith of its glory when 
visited by the Baron Hiigel ; and his work will ever be referred 
to as giving the best illustration of its condition, immediately 
previous to that decline which is progressing with extreme rapi- 
dity. Our traveller seems to have well understood the position 
of affairs, and in some respects to have anticipated the changes 
which have recently occurred. Of the dramatis persone who 
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have figured in the late unexampled tragedies which have been 
enacted on the banks of the Ravi, he gives us this glimpse, 


“ On achair near the Maharaja, sat Hira Singh, a youth of six- 
teen, the son of the favourite Rajaé Dhydn Sing, the prime minister ; 
all the other great officers of state were seated on the ground......... 
The court colour of the Darbér is yellow or green; and the chiefs 
and officers were all clothed in yellow garments of the wool of Kash- 
mir, except Hird Singh, who wore a satin dress of light green and 
pink. There were also present there, Raja Sushet Singh, the brother 
of Dhydén and Gulab Singh, Mian or Lord of Jamu; Kushal Singh, 
called the Jamidar, a Brahman, who has been converted some time 
since to the Sikh faith; this man was formerly a cook in the Maha- 
raja’s household, and then a Jamidér or Lieutenant, equivalent to the 
house steward in a palace. He has retained this latter appellation, 
though now next to Dhyan Singh, the most powerful of Ranjit’s vas- 
sals. The eldest son of the Maharaja, Karak Singh, resides at Lahor, 
but is always overlooked, as his intellect is too feeble to afford any 
probability of his ever ruling over the scarcely united empire of the 
Sikhs. His son [Nau] Nihdl Singh, promises to be a clever active 
youth, but as he is no more than fifteen, it depends much on Ranjit 
Singh’s health, whether he will be able to consolidate a party strong 
enough to enable him to succeed his grandfather, in supercession of 
his father’s right. Shir Singh and Tard Singh are twins, who have 
never been acknowledged by Ranjit as his sons; the former has dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier, but was found very unfit for his ap- 
pointment of Governor of Kashmir...... Kashmir Singh and Peshawar 
Singh, are also called sons of Ranjit, but of them I know nothing. 
One of the great obstacles to the duration of the empire founded by 
Ranjit Singh, consists in the imprudence of allowing so much power 
to accumulate in the persons of his vassals. Gulab Singh, for exam- 
ple, in Jamu, with his brothers Dhyan Singh and Sushet Singh, pos- 
sess a large district which extends over inaccessible mountains from 
Atok to Narpur in the south-east, and thence north to Ladak, besides 
other large estates in the Panjab. These brothers, who are powerful 
in money, troops, and fortresses, would with great difficulty be brought 
into subjection by the arm of the feeble successors of Ranjit, and 
several others are similarly circumstanced. Nothing can establish 
this Prince’s dynasty firmly, but an alliance with the Company, which 
his pride, and the policy of the latter have hitherto precluded.”*—Pp. 
287, 288. 

With what have been the actings and the fate of these person- 
ages since the Baron returned to “Europe, both the east and the 
west have been made acquainted. Ranjit Singh was not spared 
to see the issue of the unrighteous and disastrous Tripartite treaty, 


* In the part of this work from which we here quote, the Baron does not notice 
the Muhammadan Fakirs, Hakim Aziz-Ed-Din, and Khalifa Saheb, They are 
most important personages, but they have been servants rather than nobles at the 
court of Lahor. 
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which, in June 1839, was concluded between Shah Shujah, the 
English, and himself, with a view to the restoration of the Shah 
to the throne of Cabul, a country which had discarded him as its 
ruler for the period of a generation of men. He was removed 
from this earthly scene on the 27th of June 1839. Four wives 
and five slave girls—in observance of the horrid rite of Sati asa 
part of Hinduism still retained by the Sikhs—devoted themselves 
to destruction on his funeral pile. The imbecile Karak Singh 
was placed on the throne, and acknowledged as his rena 
the English. His son, Nau Nihal Singh, conspiring with Guilib 
Singh and his brothers, attacked the am cut Charat Singh, one 
of the ministers, to pieces, and put the Maharaja into confine- 
ment, in which he was pu Anaed | by slow poison, dying in No- 
vember 1840. The day following his demise, the usual funeral rites 
were performed, and Satis perpetrated; and Nau Nihal Singh 
who succeeded him, met immediately with fearful retribution, 
though not from the hand of man. When he was returning from 
the ceremonies, seated on an elephant, along with a son of Gulab 
Singh, the brick parapet of a gate fell and crushed them. The 
son of the minister was killed on the spot; and the king never 
spoke again, but shortly expired. A council was held, and it was 
determined to acknowledge Shir Singh as regent, till the issue of 
the supposed pregnancy of one of Nau Nihal’s widows could be 
ascertained. Chand Kunwar, however, the mother of Nau Ni- 
hal—the Sikh law acknowledging the claims of females to inhe- 
ritance—through the influence of a party which she had formed, 
was declared the legitimate successor. Shir Singh failing to 
unite himself in marriage to her, was nearly assassinated by her 
hirelings. Most bloody conflicts between their respective parties 
followed ; and Shir Singh prevailed. Chand Kunwar was beaten 
to death with slippers by her own slave girls. Disorder spread 
throughout the provinces; and faction and intrigue, which had 
been ceaseless in their action since the death of Ranjit, continued 
among all the grandees of the state. Shir Singh first became 
substantially the prisoner of Dhyan Singh, and Hira Singh, and 
their confederates; and on the 15th September 1843, + was 
murdered by the Sindhwala chiefs. His son, Partab Singh, and 
Raja Dhyan Singh, met with the same fate. The troops having 
been called to action by Hira Singh, succeeded in overcoming 
and destroying the murderers, and proclaimed the boy Dhalip 
Singh Mahdraj4, and Hira Singh prime minister. Hira has 
already, in self defence, destroyed his uncle Sushet, and called 
out the troops to resist the advances of other opponents. How 
long, with or for his master, he may be permitted to rule, we can- 
not tell. 

After what has occurred in the Panjab within these few 
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years, he would be a bold person indeed who would dare to 
anticipate the future course of events as far as individual men are 
concerned. This, however, is apparent to all, that if internal 
concord be not speedily established within its borders, the rule of 
the Sikhs must perish. Our country is looking on its present con- 
tentions with a watchful, we trust, not with a covetous, eye. After 
the lessons which have been lately taught us by the disasters in 
-Affghanistan, we should be careful to move only when summoned 
to the march by the united voice of justice yes | humanity. Our 
conquest of Sindh, and our treatment of its former rulers, how- 
ever, show us how slow we are to learn, and make us doubt the 
strength of that principle by which our power is actuated when 
its supposed self-interests are in the way. The Baron Hiigel 
evidently reckons the Satlej a better boundary for our empire than 
even the Atok; and those who agree with him in opinion may 
hesitate before they extend it to the latter river, and thus over- 
come the temptation arising from the desire to acquire new ter- 
ritory. It is only the good of man, requiring no intrinsically 
evil means for its accomplishment, which, in any circumstances, 
can warrant us to advance. While we say this, we must add, 
that for the system of absolute non-interference we are no ad- 
vocates. States, like individuals, are required to look not only 
on their own things, but also on the things of others, and may 
sometimes find it their duty to stem the torrents of blood, and 
to give liberty to the oppressed, and peace to the distracted 
without, as well as within, their own territories. 


We have already expressed our opinion of the work of Baron 
Hiigel, and given our readers an opportunity of judging of its 
real merits. We trust that Major Jervis, the translator and 
able annotator, will be encouraged to lay many similar works 
before the public. His own Indian surveys, and his statistical, 
descriptive, and historical papers, printed in Bombay, as well as 
his learned and interesting address before the geographical sec- 
tion of the British Association in 1838, and the beautiful and 
accurate maps which he has constructed, show how well he un- 
derstands the prosecution of geographical research, and how 
highly he is qualified to edit such a series of memoirs, voyages, 
and travels, as that of which he contemplates the publication. 
We heartily wish him success in his undertaking, believing, with 
Robert Hall, that “ whatever tends to render our acquaintance 
with any portion of our species more accurate and profound, is 
an accession to the most valuable part of our knowledge ;” and 
with the Major himself, that “ geography, while subserving the 
important p se of exploring the darkest recesses of Nature, 
should also light up the Saciniat retreats of humanity,” and this, 
as he mentions, for facilitating the highest triumphs of Christian 
philanthropy throughout the world. 
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Art. VII.—Report from Her Majesty's Commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the Administration and Practical Operation of the Poor 
Laws in Scotland. 1844. 

Remarks on the Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the 
Poor Laws of Scotland, presented to Parliament in 1844, and 
on the Dissent of Mr. Twisleton from that Report. By W. 
PuttTeney Atison, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e. 1844. 


WHATEVER estimate we may form of Dr. Alison’s views on 
the subject of pauperism, it is impossible to withhold our homage 
from his thorough devotedness, and untiring perseverance in the 
cause of humanity. If not always in effect, at least always in 

urpose, and with the full and honest sympathies of his whole 

eart, he is the friend of the poor. He may, and we think often 
does, err in his conceptions of what is best for them in the aggre- 
gate, or of what the most expedient and fittest easures are when 
dealing with indigence as a general question, or as affecting the 
habits and condition of the population at large. But though his 
notions are often, his sensibilities never are at fault. Whether 
or not he at all times judges aright, he is sure at all times to feel 
aright. On the ground of opinion he may not have acquired the 
honours of a victory over his antagonists in the field of controversy ; 
but on the far higher ground of benevolence and worth, he has 
earned a reputation which is above all Greek and all Roman 
fame. His is 


“ An eye for pity, and a hand open as day for melting charity.” 


To a mind which entertained the question of pauperism for the 
first time, we can figure nothing more fitted to overset and to be- 
wilder, than to be at once thrown abroad on the vast and varied 
miscellany of evidence collected with such immense labour by the 
Commissioners, and now presented to the public in no less than 
2540 folio pages of small print; and, beside the engrossment of 
manifold notes and lists of cases and written communications of 
various sorts, setting before us, in the first of these three volumes 
alone, more than 14,000 separate answers to as many separate 
questions, while in all the three volumes we have the accumulat- 
ed produce of an oral examination held upon between one and 
poe two thousand witnesses, summoned to attend and to give their 
testimony, from all _— of Scotland. We are quite sure that 
any man even of high intelligence, if hitherto quite unpractised in 
the subject, would, if left to find his own way to some clear and 
definite conclusion, through the labyrinth into which he had been 
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cast, be visited by an utter sense of discomfiture and despair. He 
would not know what to make of the cross and conflicting appear- 
ances among which he was involved ; or how aught like lig tand 
order could by any possibility be educed from the perplexities of 
such a chaos. We are not sure, therefore, that the evidence here 
collected, valuable as it is, and as all facts must be to those who 
can appreciate them—we are not sure if it will contribute much, 
if at all, to the spread of right principles and views on this sorely 
agitated. es: and we greatly fear that it will have no effect 
to bring the leading controvertists more at one than before. The 
truth is, that there is not a single champion in this warfare, what- 
ever the side may be which he has espoused, who will not feel 
himself richer in materials than ever, amid the testimonies which 
do favour him, and the facts which at least seem to favour him. 
It is just because there are so many conflicting opinions here 
brought together, that the conflict, we apprehend, will henceforth 
become all the more strenuous—for in the voluminous repository 
before us, we not only have all sorts of sentiment, but cases in- 
numerable which admit all sorts of plausible construction. It is 
thus that every chieftain who may have heretofore signalized 
himself in this argument, may here recruit his pi se forces, 
and enter anew upon the contest with a larger and more formid- 
able army of supporters. The partizanship, instead of being 
allayed, will become all the keener in virtue of these publications, 
because each of the parties will be animated by a greater con- 
sciousness of strength in the numerous depositions which can be 
assumed, and with most perfect ease be assimilated into a con- 
sistency with their respective views. 

In these circumstances, we should hold it most desirable if the 
gladiatorship of argument, which we might now clearly see, if 
still persevered in, will be quite interminable, were for a time at 
least suspended ; and means or opportunities were devised for 
bringing the whole question to the test of experience. It were 
well if in this department of political science, if it may be so 
termed, such an experimentum crucis could be thought of, as is 
often resorted to in physical science—when in the midst of ambi- 
guous phenomena, our 96 have to vary their combina- 
tions either by detaching old elements or by supplying new ones, 
so as to eliminate some principle which they are in quest of, or to 
verify some result which they wish to determine and realize. We 
hold that such an experiment was at one time attempted, and not 
only so, but carried to a successful termination, and so as to throw 
a flood of light over the inner springs of that mechanism, by the 
bad working of which it is that pauperism is indefinitely multiplied, 
and by the right working of which it is our confident opinion that 
pauperism might be wholly averted and done away. But we do 
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not ask the confidence of the public on the ground of any 
past experiment, and more especially that it stands alone, al- 
though not without the confirmation of several other attempts 
which fell short of a final and complete success, not because 
they failed, but simply because they were desisted from. All 
that we should require of any new Poor-Law, whether for 
England or Scotland, is that it shall leave scope and oppor- 
tunity for the repetition of such experiments on certain spe- 
cified conditions, and by certain a and authorized per- 
sons who may be willing to undertake them. It is not a ver- 
dict on the question of pauperism that we at present seek, but 
truly a different thing; it is liberty for a trial, or for a sufficient 
number of trials—no doubt in the confidence that on the result 
of these trials we shall at length obtain a favourable verdict, and 
a confidence, too, that we must admit to be strong, else the pro- 
posal never could be hazarded, for if the experiments should fail, 
the discredit will be ours; whereas, if they succeed, a moral and 
economical benefit of the highest order will be achieved for the 
community at large. With all the assurance that we feel, and 
have now felt for many years, in the efficacy of a particular 
system for the management of the poor, we never argued for 
the enforcement of it over the whole country, by means of an 
absolute and universally imperative law. Any object of ours 
would have been completely satisfied, could we only have ob- 
tained in its favour the benefit of a permissive law—by which it 
might be made competent for idiliin or localities now under 
assessment for their poor, on certain conditions, and in certain 
circumstances, to enter on a retracing process, which will after- 
wards be described more particularly—and by which, should it 
succeed, they would get quit in time of their compulsory, and be 
landed in a voluntary provision for their poor—such a provision, 
in fact, as still obtains throughout the great majority of our 
parishes in Scotland. We can imagine nothing better adapted 
to the measure which we venture to recommend, than such a 
Board of Supervision as is proposed by the Commissioners to be 
established in Edinburgh,—a board not of control, but simply of 
surveillance, and whose duty, therefore, it were to keep a watch- 
ful and observant eye over the whole country. We feel sure, 
on the one hand, that if their regards were to be fastened more 
attentively on one quarter than another, it would be upon our 
trial parishes; and, on the other hand, that the conductors of 
these trials, under the wholesome consciousness of a vigilance 
both above and around them, would study to make full acquittal 
of their own undertaking. We should look for the most instruc- 
tive of all matter in the reports from these parishes to the super- 
vising board in Edinburgh. They would present us with lessons 
VOL. II. NO. IV. 2H 
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on pauperism at first hand; and by directing the attention of 
the public to the study of such lessons, we, in fact, send them 
to the right school for learning the principles and philosophy, 
nay, and best practical treatment of this whole question. They 
are the actual households and habits of the people themselves, 
which form the right place or proper field of observation on 
which to become wise in this matter; and what can enlighten 
us so well on a topic which looks to the general eye so puzzlin 
and mysterious, as just a plain history of the intromissions an 
doings of our little district managers with the families of their 
es charges? The pauperism which seems so hopeless 
and appalling, when contemplated in connexion with the state 
of a whole empire, or even a whole city, will, if broken up into 
separate and small enough localities, and dealt with by the 
separate efforts of distinct and independent bodies of manage- 
ment, be seen to turn out a very simple and _ practicable 
affair. 

Could we only prevail so far as to obtain that some such clause 
or codicil as we now seek, might be applied to the forthcoming 
Poor-law for Scotland, we should not feel greatly solicitous about 
the general provisions of the law itself, or contend very earnestly 
for one law rather than another—whether framed out and out in 
the terms of the Commissioners’ Report, or modified by the cor- 
rections of Dr. Alison and Mr. Twisleton. We are so thoroughly 
persuaded of the inherent and incurable mischief which lies in 
the very principle of a compulsory provision for the poor, that if 
we must give way to it, which we fear we must for many years to 
come,* it signifies little, we think, in what form it shall be im- 
posed upon us. We at the same time are equally satisfied that 
neither the public nor the Parliament are prepared for any ab- 
solute legislation in favour of the voluntary system of public or 
parochial charity; and, therefore, all our demand is for a per- 
missive legislation, which might be so guarded, as to secure that 
the trial shall, in the first instance, be made only in those cases 
where the success would be most decisive of the principle at 
issue, and would afford the surest experimental guarantee for 
the safety of future imitations. What we are most anxious for, 
is not a law by which the voluntary system of charity shall be 
established, but a law so paenocaces, Hs not to prevent any legal 
barrier in the way of the voluntary system being tried. All we 
want is, that the lights of all possible experience on this subject 
shall not henceforth and for ever be foreclosed; and that the 





* Not because of any natural necessity for such a law on the part of our people, 
but because of the strong persuasion that there is such a necessity in the 
minds of our legislators. 
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chance of some further enlightenment from this quarter, we 
mean from the examples and the verifications of actual experi- 
ence, shall still be left open to us. 

Or, on the other hand, are the notions and views both of our 
rulers, and of such as undertake to advise them, now so settled, 
and on grounds so clear and conclusive, that the minds of all are 


thoroughly made up on this said question of pe agen and they 
have nothing more to learn? ill any of our statesmen and 


legislators tell us, whether all the experience of the last half cen- 
tury has made them sensibly wiser upon the subject than before ? 
Many an act, we know well, and act to amend an act, has passed 
during this period through their hands ; and will they tell us how 
much nearer they have got in consequence, either to a confident 
and satisfactory determination in their own minds upon the mat- 
ter, or to aught like an agreement among themselves? Manifold 
and various have been their successive attempts to rectify, and 
remodel, and reform, from the days of Gilbert’s Act to those of 
Sturge Bourne’s Act, and from the days of Sturge Bourne, to 
the last and greatest change in the system of English pauperism, 
and from that again to their present Poor Law Amendment Bill ; 
and will they now let us know whether they have been doing 
any better than just floundering in the dark from one fruitless 
expedient to another; or can any of them say that he has yet 
got hold of the clue which is to guide them through the labyrinth 
of their ever thickening and accumulating difficulties? Hitherto 
they have been dealing with the question only in the aggregate, 
and on the compulsory principle—nor have they yet condescended 
to look at any dealing with it in little manageable sections, and 
on the voluntary principle ; and the consequence is, we believe, 
that they occupy a false position for studying the question aright, 
or for making the right and relevant observations, and heute 
the right conclusions thereupon. And, accordingly, to pass from 
their devisings to their doings, we ask if there be aught like con- 
fidence or agreement among them in regard to the very last 
change and reform which they have achieved on the pauperism 
of England? Or are they at all satisfied with the fogislation 
which they have achieved for the pauperism of Ireland? Or even 
from our own Commissioners we should like to know if they are 
— hopeful, and have no misgivings as to the legislation which 
they now recommend for the pauperism of Scotland? For our- 
selves, we have no more doubt than of any futurity which can 
be named, that after the adoption of all their suggestions, and 
even with the modifications, if they will, of Mr. Twisleton and 
Dr. Alison to the bargain, we shall be mortified by the experience 
of no sensible improvement whatever in the economic state and 
well-being of our common people. Let their system have as full 
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a trial, and be left to operate for as many years as they like, we 
have not the shade of an uncertainty upon our mind, that for 
aught which it can accomplish, we shall just behold as distempered 
a commonalty as ever—So that when looking, on the one hand, 
to the country, we shall there see as great and probably a greater 
number of wretched and misthriven families ; or when looking, 
on the other hand, to Parliament, we shall there see, that, on this 
sorely agitated question of pauperism, the men at the helm of 
our affairs, and in whose hands is the guiding and governing 
ower of the State, are as much at sea as they have been for the 
fast half century, during which period they have been “ reeling 
to and fro, and have staggered and shifted from one thing to an- 
other, and are now at their wit’s end.” Meanwhile we have the 
very strongest conviction, that there is a more excellent way— 
not a way upon which parishes should be compelled by legal en- 
forcement to enter against their wills, but a way which every 
parish or locality of a certain description should be at liberty to 
take, and this not for their own good alone, but for the lessons 
which they might possibly give forth to the country at large by 
the exhibition of their own methods, and the demonstration made 
by them of their perfect ease and safety, and withal benefit, both 
moral and economical, to the families within their sphere. And 
we again ask, if either the country, or they who govern the 
country, are independent of such lessons? Are they indeed so 
very proficient in this department of human affairs, as to stand 
in need of no further schooling upon the subject? One might 
well have expected that it would have been otherwise; and that 
in the present universal sense of entire helplessness, or at least 
of great difficulty, there would have been the utmost welcome 
and even encouragement for all such attempts as had any likeli- 
hood of success, or as even by their very failure might have 
cast some light on the principles of the question. Instead of 
which they would so engross and monopolize the whole country, 
or at least every large town by their proposed Unions, on the 
scheme of a compulsory provision, as most effectually to obstruct, 
or at least to shackle, every attempt by which to realize and so 
to demonstrate within the limits of any assumed district or terri- 
tory, the benefits and the facilities of a voluntary provision. There 
is no freedom left for the advocates of such a provision to assume 
their district there, to set up their own management, and to show 
what can be effected by a system based not on the laws of the 
State, but on the laws of human nature, and which looks for all 
its success to the actings and reactings of these in the mechanism 
of human society. 
But we hope to be more intelligible when we come to close 
quarters with the publications before us. It is our distinct en- 
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deavour to show that such are the likelihoods of success in local 
and voluntary managements of the poor, when brought to bear 
upon small enough districts; and such the strong probabilities, in 
our apprehension the certainties, of disappointment and defeat, 
attendant on such wholesale and withal compulsory methods as 
are here recommended by the Commissioners, and contended for 
in a still more aggravated form by Mr. Twisleton and Dr. Alison, 
as to make it in the highest degree advisable, that, whatever 
system shall be adopted and passed into law, there will at least 
be embodied in it a permissive clause, by which it shall be made 
competent, in certain defined circumstances, for such and such 
localities to enter upon and make full trial of the voluntary system 
of charity. 

But before we proceed to institute our proposed comparison be- 
tween the compulsory and the voluntary systems, there is one most 
important concession to the former, in which we are sure that 
every honest and withal enlightened philanthropist would most 
heartily concur. Whatever controversies may have arisen, and 
may yet remain unsettled, on the best method of prescribing for 
general indigence, there ought to be no controversy on the ques- 
tion of a certain and complete provision, and at the public expense, 
too, for all sorts of institutional disease. We confess an uncon- 
querable repugnance to any assessment, however small, for the 
relief of poverty, but along with this, the utmost demand and de- 
sirousness for an assessment, however large, so long as the produce 
of it is rightly expended on the object of public health—and this, 
whether in the form of medical institutes, as infirmaries, and fever- 
hospitals, and asylums for the incurable, and the blind, and the 
dumb, and the lunatic; or in the form of a medical police for ven- 
tilation, and cleanliness, and drainage, and enforcement of sanatory 
regulations, even though for the removal of nuisances, old streets 
and alleys, and deleterious manufactories had to be bought up 
and cleared away. The distinction, indeed, is so very obvious 
between the two cases of indigence and disease, that we shall not 
repeat here what elsewhere we have so often enlarged upon ; nor 
shall we even be tempted to encroach on the space already too 
narrow for our remaining argument, by any further observation 
on Dr. Alison’s passing remark, (p. 246,) as if the system of as- 
sessment for the one species of human suffering, and of non-as- 
sessment for the other, involved in it a logical inconsistency. It 
may perhaps gratify Dr. Alison to be assured that, if we may 
judge from our own feelings, the readers of his work cannot fail 
to rise from the perusal of it with a more intense desire than ever 
for the extending and the perfecting of all medical charities. We 
can figure nothing more appalling or more fitted to outrage the 
humanity of the public, than the evidence which he quotes, and 
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much more that he has not quoted, on the treatment of the in- 
sane—whether of those lunatics whose recovery is possible, or of 
those who are sunk in hopeless idiocy. These ought never to be 
mixed up with the inmates of a general or common poor-house ; 
and there ought to be sanative and keeping asylums for both, or 
houses for the cure of the one, and houses for the perpetual cus- 
tody of the other. The compassion of the public might be in- 
dulged to any extent in behalf of these heaven-strieken patients ; 
and it were pleasure without alloy, the full luxury of benevo- 
lence, with nought to mar the delicious sensation, could we be- 
hold them in the full enjoyment of a generous and separate pro- 
vision, so that in respect of room, and air, and cleanliness, and, 
indeed, all the other items of human comfort, they should forth- 
with be placed on a higher level than the maxim of a distinction 
between the pauper and the independent labourer will permit to 
the poor at large. We have long remarked it as a most grievous 
inexpediency, besides that it implied a most grievous want of in- 
telligence in the sound principles of the subject, when we saw 
what is too often adel in our city poor-houses, the fatuous in- 
sane littered in straw, and sharing in all the stinted allowances of 
a mere parish or public conaindle for cases of ordinary destitu- 
tion. We have read few things more revolting to humanity than 
the account in the Evidence before us of the treatment, the shame- 
ful neglect, we fear the horrid and untold cruelty, to which the 
insane poor are subjected in various parts of Scotland—a most 
urgent reason truly for the instant extension of lunatic asylums, 
till a door wide enough shall be opened, and space ample enough 
be provided for the accommodation of ali, but no reason why it 
should be converted, as Dr. Alison has done, into a make-weight 
on the side of a wholly different cause. The controversy respect- 
ing general pauperism might continue a questio verata for half a 
century to come; but that is no reason why the special cases of 
lunacy, and indeed of all institutional disease, should not, from 
this moment, be ungrudgingly, nay, most cheerfully met, and that 
on a scale commensurate to the whole extent of the necessity. 
And here we are reminded of a conversation which the writer of 
this article held with one who is now a dignitary in the -Irish 
Church, and who was then a most strenuous advocate through 
the press and otherwise for the introduction of a Poor-Law into 
Ireland. By this time the measure was in full progress, and well 
nigh completed ; and we doubt not that the able and impressive 
representations of this most respected clergyman contributed 
greatly to the result. Yet when told by us how much and no 
more we should have liked-to be done for Ireland ; that is, have 

lanted it to the uttermost with the right asylums for all sorts of 
Institutional disease, but had none for general indigence, he im- 
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mediately admitted, that had provision, to the extent we specified, 
been made for it, his country would have required no more. In 
other words, because we will not discriminate in this matter be- 
tween the questionable and the unquestionable, must a nation be 
saddled with a wholesale and precipitate measure, with all its 
doubtful, and speaking in the terms of our own opinion, with all 
its mischievous results on the habits and character and real com- 
fort of the people. And, accordingly, while the medical institutes 
that we ventured to recommend would each have proved a clear 
accession to the good of humanity, because each pro tanto, render- 
ing its own distinct and definite amount of relief for its sufferings 
—the Poor-Law of Ireland, in the gross, has turned out, what 
we predicted at a recent meeting of the British Association in 
Glasgow, a magnificent failure, an addition to the burdens of that 
sorely unsettled land, without any sensible alleviation either of 
its miseries or its discontents. Now what we, of all things, de- 
apie. is a similar legislation for Scotland ; and lest we should 

e hurried into a general assessment, because of the impression 
made, and most justly made, upon our feelings, by those special 
and select cases, which, by a partial assessment, or an assessment 
ad hune effectum can be so fully and satisfactorily provided for. 
For while we feel aright, let us also judge aright; and making 
distinction between the things which differ, let us do the unex- 
ceptionable thing first, by a right measure for disease, and pause 
ere we commit ourselves to such a measure for the relief of po- 
verty, as contains within itself the principles of a most hurtful ac- 
celeration—aggravating that distemper in the body politic which 
had far better be left to the vis medicatrix of a sounder and better 
regimen. We therefore exceedingly regret that things so totally 
diverse, and where, in our estimation, it is so clearly advisable that 
each should have a separate treatment of its own, should be so 
mixed together, both in the Evidence here given, and in the 
Report that is founded on it. We regret, on the one hand, that 
poor-houses should be sanctified, if we may thus express it, by 
the proposed admission of the fatuous and the incurable within 
their threshold, or by the attachment to them of a dispensary, as 
part-and parcel of their establishment; and, on the other hand, 
that medical charities which might, under proper regulations, be 
multiplied with all safety, and with so much advantage to the 
population at large, that these should be desecrated by association 
with a poor-house, and thus be made to serve as a stepping-stone 
to general pauperism. We had much rather, that, instead of the 
cold, and uncertain, and qualified recommendation which the 
Commissioners have ventured, and but hardly ventured, to be- 
stow on their own general measure, and this we have no doubt 
because of a felt ambiguity in their own minds as to the rightness 
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of a compulsory provision for ape had much rather 
than this, that they had come boldly, and confidently, and cor- 
dially forward in recommendation of a measure on w hich no am- 
biguity or apprehension whatever should be suffered to rest, and 
that is the erection of a full apparatus in the shape of all needful 
asylums, and institutes, and sanatives for the preservation and 
recovery of health ; and where, recovery, whether from disease or 
lunacy was impossible, both for the keeping and the utmost pos- 
sible comfort of incurables. In this way they would have cleared 
the outer field of legislation of all human sufferings but one, and 
so disencumbered the argument from the perplexity of having 
to do with subjects which are heterogeneous to each other, and 
which ought to be dealt with severally on the distinct and inde- 
pendent merits of their own. The question as to the best and 
most expedient method of devising for the relief of poverty would 
thus have remained as the alone question for determination ; and 
which, like every other question, would be far more fav ourably 
circumstanced for a right solution and settlement, when thus re- 
lieved of all mystifying and misleading complication. 

But ere we address ourselves to the question in this single and 
separate form, such is our anxiety for a full complement of right 
medical institutions m Scotland; that, as the most impressive 
argument for these, we present the following extracts from the 
Evidence. 

From H. M‘Farlane, Esq., surgeon to the Infirmary, Perth :— 


“‘ Have you found difficulty in disposing of incurable cases from want 
of an institution in which incurable poor people might be received ?— 
We have found great difficulty owing to the want of such an institution. 
When we have taken them in with the view of relieving them, we have 
found a good deal of delicacy in sending them back to their own 
wretched places. 

“Where they could not be properly provided for ?—Certainly not. 
We have kept them in the house sometimes, in order that they might 
just die in comfort there, rather than send them home to their own 
places. 

“Do you approve of a poorhouse for the reception of such ?—For 
the reception of incurable cases it would be a great advantage. There 
are a great many of those incurable cases among the poor ; and although 
we cannot hope to get rid of disease entirely, yet you may lengthen 
their days materially, and render them much more comfortable than 
they can be living in their own wretched houses.” 


Instead of a poor-house for the incurable along with the indi- 
gent of Perth, we should greatly prefer a hospital for the incu- 
rables of the whale county, and so as to cancel at least one argu- 
ment for having a poor-house at all. 

Again, in the Barony parish of Glasgow, it is the practice to 
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have boarding-houses for the accommodation of their in-door 
paupers; and the following is part of the examination of Mr. 
Campbell, surgeon, respecting one of these establishments :— 

“Were you called of late to visit a person named Leech, when fever 
was in the house in Silver Grove ?—I was not called; but Mr Black, 
the district surgeon, was passing my door, and asked me to go down 
with him as a friend. 

*‘ What did you find when you went there ?—Twenty-two children 
affected with febricula or common fever. 

“ About how long ago?—About the 15th of April. 

“To whom did the children belong ?—To the parish of Barony. 

*¢ And how many rooms were appropriated for their use ?—One. 

“ All were in one room ?—All in one room. 

“‘ What was its size?—About fourteen feet square, judging accord- 
ing to appearance.” 


And why should not fever hospitals be raised ample enough to 
accommodate all the cases, so as to remove infection not from such 
receptacles as these only, but from the bosom of families; and 
then another argument for the erection of poor-houses would be 
effectually disposed of. 

We again read of such miscellaneous cases as are of daily oc- 
currence in medical practice, and where the burden not only of 
unpaid attendance, but even of providing with the necessary 
medicines were most shamefully left by the parochial authorities 
to the practitioners themselves. The following are a few speci- 
mens taken from the evidence which bears upon this point, and 
which cannot be perused at large without a most respectful im- 
pression both of the humanity and the intelligence of our medical 
men. 

By Andrew Robertson, Esq., surgeon in Girvan :— 


** Has practised in Girvan seven years,—his father has practised 
there fifty years, and he has a brother, also a surgeon; and most of 
the sick poor apply to them. Except in one or two cases, neither he 
nor his father ever received any remuneration from the session, or from any 
other quarter, for attending the poor. By reference to his books he 
has seen, that sometimes, in a single case, they expend 15s. for me- 
dicines, besides giving their attendance gratuitously ; and, taking into 
account attendance and medicines, he thinks his father, brother, and 
himself, expend L.100 a-year on the poor.” 


William Gibson, Esq., surgeon, Dalry :— 


** No provision is made for supplying medicines, either from a dis- 
pensary or otherwise. I just pay for the medicines myself.” 


Thomas M‘Millan, Esq., surgeon in Wigtown :— 


“He has attended the poor in seven parishes, and never got a 
farthing from the kirk-sessions of any of them. He never got any 
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thing for medicines in any of the parishes, except one year in Wigtown. 
They had a dispensary, for which he furnished the medicines; and he 
was paid the first year by subscription. The second year he furnished 
medicines ; but the subscriptions fell off, and he received no payment.” 


John Gibson, Esq., Provost of Lanark :— 


‘“‘ Witness attended almost all the poor twenty years, and never re- 
ceived any recompense. It is only in extreme cases now, if at all, that 
any thing is paid for medical advice. Witness, some years ago, at- 
tended a blind woman, a stranger in this parish, who fell and broke 
her arm, and paid for her lodging and aliment during her confine- 
ment; and being refused any recompense, brought an action before 
the Sheriff for a guinea and a half as his fees, who decided in his 
favour; but the heritors having suspended the decreet, witness de- 
clined to proceed with the case in the Court of Session, and was 
obliged to pay L.5 for a portion of the expenses.” 


L. M. Matheson, Esq., surgeon in Portree, Skye :— 


** Sees paupers in this part of the country almost every day, to his 
serious loss. Is obliged to give them medicines as well as attendance ; 
has no other way of getting medicines forthem. Some are vaccinated, 
but those medical men vaccinate gratuituously.” 


But to us the most interesting testimony of this class is that 
of John Clark, Esq., M.D., surgeon at Scone :— 


“TI attended Elizabeth Innes in a very bad fever. She became 
very delirious, and was in a very dirty state. I applied to the clergy- 
man, stating that I had had charge of this poor parishioner for some 
weeks, but that the case was now too heavy for my single manage- 
ment; and requesting to be provided with a nurse and cordials: they 
were refused. The minister and elders visited, but did nothing. There 
was a report of this poor woman having money in the Savings Bank, 
which she absolutely denied. The little assistance I asked—a nurse 
and some food—was pointedly and positively refused. One of the 
neighbours said, if I would give my attendance, she would act as nurse. 
I could not decline the offer, which was a generous one. The patient 
recovered. The woman acting as nurse—the mother of a large fa- 
mily—fell a sacrifice to her generosity: she died of the same fever. 
I have even been reprimanded in addresses, delivered publicly, for 
recommending paupers to attention, A great deal was said about 
breaking down the spirit of Scottish independence,” &c. 


And why not the very moderate assessment in each parishi 
that would fully remunerate the necessary attendance and pur- 
chase the necessary medicines for all such cases? Why subject 
at all times to one and the same treatment the two distinct ob- 
jects of disease and indigence? In the examples here given, the 
medical gentlemen themselves are not all of them exempt from 
the error of confounding the things which differ. But the most 
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egregious instance of it were the utterly misplaced reprimand 
given to Dr. Clark, provided, however, that his recommendation 
at the time was not of paupers for general relief, but of patients 
for medical assistance. Let all necessary medical aid be made 
as free to the common people as their access now is to the com- 
mon elements of nature—a provision this which at a limited ex- 
pense could be easily made good for them; and it were no more 
a breaking down of their independence, than the liberty they 
have to open their eyes on the light, or to breathe the air of 
heaven. 

But the lesson is brought far more impressively home by the 
testimonies here given on the subject of lunatics. There is some- 
thing absolutely one in the picture of these wretched crea- 
tures huddled together in the same narrow and confined apart- 
ment with ordinary paupers, and sharing in all the discomforts 
of that niggardly regimen, which is inseparable from the adminis- 
tration of a public charity for the relief of indigence. 

The following is a brief specimen of the state of the boarding- 
houses in the Barony, where, though even on the whole Prem. I 
reported of, the very mixture of sane with insane is indescribably 
revolting :— 


“« Arthur Gilmour, Sherra’s Back Land, West Street, Calton. Four- 
teen women and children (nine women and five children) in the house. 
Most of the women fatuous, others very old. House consisted of four 
rooms. First, a kitchen and room off it. In the inner one were two 
children; it was nicely furnished, bed, table with cloth. In kitchen, 
three women and a child. On the other side, two rooms of a similar 
size, filled with beds. One old woman in bed in the inner room, the 
others up and sitting in the outer room. Although evidently much 
crowded, the house appeared comfortable, and the inmates well at- 
tended to. 

‘Mrs. Murray, 56, Kirk Street, Calton. Several inmates, male and 
female. Four rooms, two down stairs and two in the garret. Maniac 
naked by the fire. Old man ill in bed. No medical man. Directed 
Dr. Campbell to visit and report on the state of the inmates. Two 
down stairs rooms. Kitchen and room occupied by Mrs. Murray and 
husband. 

“ David Hunter, by Gallogate Toll, Camlachie. Twelve inmates, 
adults, and two children. Cow keeper. House being whitewashed. 
Two rooms appropriated to boarders, one for females. Several idiots. 
One room for males, with two female idiots init. Very much crowded ; 
the house ill adapted for the purpose. Appearance generally tolerably 
comfortable. Two children, well cared for. One boy, a foundling, 
for whom the parish has ceased to pay, was continued to be kept at 
their own expense.” 


But nothing can outpeer in horror the report given by Dr. 
Hutcheson, Glasgow, on lunatics confined in Arran :— 
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“‘ Respecting Murchie’s treatment of the patients, the most distress- 
ing reports were prevalent as to his striking, kicking, and starving 
them. Some instances of ill usage were mentioned to me as having 
been witnessed by respectable individuals. It is also reported that he 
acts as agent in farming out patients, and receives gratuities from those 
for whom he procures boarders from the parishes. 

“ John Campbell, about seventeen years of age, is paralytic; has 
been here about eighteen months. He was transferred by Archibald 
Murchie to M‘Kinnon. He has been subjected to the most cruel usage 
—beaten with ropes and sticks, both by M‘Kinnon and by his wife ; 
and when we went in he was in tears, having just been subjected to 
the same discipline. Mrs M‘Kinnon attempted to deny this; but on 
being confronted by a neighbour who had frequently witnessed the ill 
usage, she could not deny it. When we were out of hearing, she said 
she did not care a damn for what we had said; we would soon be 
away, and then she would work him. ‘The instrument with which he 
was flogged we did not see; but we learned it was a-cat-o’-nine-tails, 
made of rope, and that he had been flogged till the blood ran down his 
legs. 

** Mary Galbraith is idiotic, and raves incoherently. She is filthy 
in her habits. She sleeps in a hole five feet nine inches long, and two 
feet four inches wide. She has nothing but straw, and a cover. The 
place is dark, and not ventilated. 

* Donald M‘Donald, a paralytic imbecile, has been here twelve 
months. He sleeps in a eloset six feet long, five feet ten inches wide, 
and six feet seven inches high. His bed is five feet eight inches long, 
and three feet three inches wide. He has no bed-clothes, and no bed- 
ding, but filthy straw. The floor was wet, the walls damp ; and there 
was neither light nor ventilation. 

“ In an appendix, I have given a list of persons of unsound mind 
resident in Arran, amounting to 118, of whom I received intelligence 
during my investigation, as well as of five more, since admitted by the 
parish authorities to have been placed there, making in all 123. I 
am convinced, however, that the number is much greater. 

** Of the 123 patients named, I consider 42 to be dangerous to the 
heges, and consequently unsafe to be at large. A letter from Mr. M‘Kin- 
non, a respectable inhabitant of the island, gives some account of the 
annoyances to which people are exposed. From all this, it appears 
that there has been a deliberate and systematic violation of the law, per- 
petrated both by parishes and individuals, perpetuating the evils it was 
intended to guard against; and that it is absolutely necessary, for the 
safety of the community, and the cure, comfort, and protection of the 
insane, that some comprehensive and stringent measures be adopted 
to put an end to a system contrary to sound policy, and repugnant to 
every feeling of humanity. The attention of the authorities has been 
directed to the evil; the offending parishes have been compelled to 
agree to the removal of their pauper lunatics, now in Arran, to the 
Glasgow asylum ; but it was only the heavy penalties to which they had 
subjected themselves that made them yield; and some have declared their in- 
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tention of finding means to evade the law, asserting that they will not consent 
to the increase of the rates for the support of the insane poor. Many pauper 
lunatics are confined in other parts of the country, and are, I am in- 
formed, as ill treated as those in Arran.” 


These last extracts are copied from Dr. Alison’s pamphlet. 

We can only afford room for one extract more, and that from 
the highly interesting testimony of Dr Browne, superintendent of 
the Crichton Institution, Dumfries. The following facts were 
collected by him in 1840, in a single county town; and we most 
cordially agree with him in thinking that they illustrate many of 
the evils that result from the absence of a proper provision for the 
insane poor :— 


“1. Two respectable tradesmen, whose only crime is insanity, are 
confined in the jail among felons. 

“2. A woman, still young, has become completely paralytic from 
having been heavily ironed by her parents for at least ten years. 

“ 3. A young man, of great muscular strength, is allowed to run 
about the streets to the danger of the inhabitants ; and another power- 
ful young man, although partially disabled by the loss of a limb, is 
allowed to go at large, and often assaults women and children. 

“4, A woman, the mother of a family, is allowed to run about the 
country in a state of utter destitution, and often appears in the streets 
in a state of nudity. 

“ 5. A man, seventy years old, has been chained to his bed for a 
large portion of that time, and his daughter, who has been insane 
three years, goes at large quite unprotected. 

“¢ 6, A woman has been confined in a room above fifteen years; and 
during all this time her cries, said to be dependent on hunger, have 
been such as to prove painful and offensive to persons in the street.” 


We understand that the fearful atrocities in the isle of Arran 
have been meanwhile put a stop to. But where is our security 
against their revival there, or their continuance in other places 
yet undiscovered and unknown, away from public notice and 
public indignation? We cannot doubt, therefore, that the hu- 
manity of the general voice, outraged as it must be by these 
afflicting disclosures, will powerfully second the recommendation 
of the Commissioners for the extension of lunatic asylums, and 
we should add, for the multiplication of them where necessary, 
till room enough was provided for harbouring, and in all possible 
comfort, these poor unfortunates all over the land. This is clearly 
a case to which the maxim quoted by Dr. Alison, in p. 136, does 
not in the least degree apply, even, that “the more you do for 
the poor the more you will contribute to their increase.” If this 
maxim have ever so worked on the minds either of officials or of 
the higher administrators of the law, as to have led to this shame- 
ful neglect of the insane, let there be instant measures taken for 
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such a fl t abuse being conclusively and for ever put an end 
to. But let care at the same time be taken that neither Dr. Ali- 
son nor others shall so avail themselves of the just and generous 
indignancy which the evidence now adduced is so well fitted to 
awaken, as that they shall be borne along on the tide of popular 
feeling to their own ulterior measure of a general and ethics’. 
minate pauperism. Though an incontrovertible argument has 
here been furnished for the enlargement and multiplication of 
lunatic asylums, it were a most illegitimate extension of the argu- 
ment—it were making the conclusion of the syllogism broader 
than its premises, to convert it, as Dr. Alison fain would, into an 
argument for the enlargement and multiplication of poor-houses. 
And here we regret to observe that the Commissioners, too, in 
their Report, p. xxv, allege as a reason for the establishment of 
a poor-house in every large parish, that, among other things, it 
would serve for the reception of incurables. We humbly appre- 
hend that if the right consecutive proposition to the fact of many 
——— lunatics be the establishment of lunatic asylums, the 
right consecutive proposition to the fact of many incurables, whe- 
ther dismissed from infirmaries or hopelessly languishing in the 
households of the poor, were the establishment of hospitals for the 
incurable,—a great desideratum that would be prized by all 
medical men, and by none more, we are sure, than by Dr. Alison 
himself. If it be a non sequitur that there be many lunatics, and 
therefore we must have poor-houses, it is in every way as egregious 
anon sequitur that rt many incurables, and therefore we must 
have poor-houses. Let there be asylums of complete and ample 
accommodation for both; but let not the emotions of pity, or even of 
horror, awakened by the sufferings of these unquestionable objects, 
hurry us as if by the force of a blind and Ait a impulse to the 
advancing of institutions for other objects not so unquestionable 
as these. In acause so sacred as the relief of human suffering, we 
should be ashamed to allege the argument of economy for any other 
purpose, than to enlist as many as possible in support of that system 
which we hold to be best—and best, not for the interests of the pri- 
vileged few, but for the — happiness of the greatest number, 
or for the general and abiding interest of society at large. It is 
on this account, and on this alone, that we advert at all to the 
consideration of expense, or venture to make the statement, which, 
nevertheless, we do with the utmost confidence, that the whole 
cost and keeping of a complete apparatus of medical charities— 
in which category we include asylums for the dumb and the blind, 
along with those that have been already specified—that an ade- 

uate apparatus of medical charities for all the medical wants of 
Scotland might be erected and upheld by a mere fraction of the 
expenditure in which Scotland will infallibly be landed, should the 
English system of pauperism once be fairly and fully introduced 
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amongst us. We utterly disclaim all anxiety or tenderness for 
the wealth of the upper classes, and would most cheerfully con- 
sent to a tenfold encroachment upon their means, could it be 
clearly made out that there would accrue from it any sensible 
augmentation to the enjoyments and virtues of the species. It is 
not to save the pockets of the affluent, but to save the principles 
and the habits and the solid happiness of our commonalty, that 
we resist the imposition of a tax, not for the relief of disease, but 
for the relief of indigence. Let the one cause then be fairly 
detached and disengaged from the other, that the field might be 
cleared for a separate treatment of the separate and now only 
remaining topic of a compulsory provision for the relief of poverty. 
We have long held, and still hold, that there is a more excellent 
way, not because it is cheaper, although it can undoubtedly lay 
claim to this grosser recommendation also—but because greatly 
more fruitful of all that is good and desirable both to the poor 
themselves and to the population at large. 


We would now, then, confine our attention to the case of 
destitution alone; and the first point to which we shall advert, 
is the deliverance given by the Copauladanes as to the inade- 

uacy of the relief at present granted. Their opinion is, “ that 
the funds raised for the relief of the poor, and the provision 
made for them out of the funds adel for their relief, is, in 
many parishes throughout Scotland, insufficient.” They at the 
same time admit that the allowance made by the administrators 
of the poor’s funds gives, in most cases, but a very imperfect idea 
of a pauper’s resources and actual means of livelihood. Of these 
resources and means, they specify nothing more than what little 
they can earn towards their own subsistence, which would seem 
to imply that if absolutely able to earn nothing, then the whole 
of this subsistence must come upon the poor’s funds. And in- 
deed with these data, and no other than what they found upon, 
we conceive this to be the only alternative. It is precisely 
what Dr. Alison would urge; and we do think that, in all con- 
sistency, they, on their own premises, are fairly shut up unto it, 
—nor do we see how, on these premises alone, it is possible to 
escape from the conclusion, that when any applicant for parish 
relief can do nothing for himself, it is incumbent on the ad- 
ministrators of the parish fund to do all for him. 

And it must be acknowledged that the Commissioners are in 
no want of a basis, and a very extended one too, of most re- 
spectable and impressive testimonies on which to found their de- 
cision. They have the judgment of many very distinguished in- 
dividuals, both lay and ecclesiastical, and among the latter some 
of the most eminent clergymen in Scotland, to keep them fully 
in countenance. What we want is, that there shall be no halt- 
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ing between two opinions upon this question; and, more par- 
ticularly, that a law shall not be given forth that might warrant 
a larger expectation on the part of the poor, than both the 
framers and administrators of that law are bona fide prepared to 
realize. Let there be no such jugglery practised on the work- 
ing classes and the commonalty of we hry as a smiling aspect 
of mercy and munificence towards them in the statute-book, 
while all is made to frown so repulsively upon them in our 
courts of administration. - Whatever the law is to be, let it not 
be such a law as shall promise one thing and perform another. 
If the poor man who can earn nothing for himself, have really as 
good a right to his comfortable subsistence, as a creditor has to 
the payment of his debts,—and the law by declaring, as it has 
done, in his favour, actually does constitute him the possessor of 
such a right—then, in the name of all that is just and honour- 
able, let the pauper have the same facilities for the prosecution of 
his right which the creditor has for the prosecution of his. It is 
not fair-dealing with the humbler classes of society,—first to 
proclaim by Act of Parliament that such and such are their 
dues, and then to plant scare-crows in the way of their attain- 
ment—such scare-crows as have been devised both by the Poor- 
law of Ireland, and the reformed Poor-law of England; and in 
virtue of which the population of both countries have been 
thrown, and most naturally, into the festerment of an universal 
discontent. And such infallibly will be the upshot in Scotland, 
if, after the proclamation of a larger and more liberal system of 
relief than heretofore, the expectations which it is fitted to 
awaken, are not followed up; and such a mockery be practised, 
as that of throwing more widely open the door of public charity, 
and then, by the rigours of a stinted or severe administration, 
turning the expectant crowds away from it. We had much 
rather that Dr. Alison’s views should be adopted in their full 
extent, provided also that they were acted upon to their full extent, 
than that by an ambiguous and mid-way system, which made 
the word of promise to the ear and brake it to the hope, there 
should be aught like playing fast and loose with the population. 
No doubt, we honestly believe that if Dr. Alison’s system were 
acted out, its manifold evils, nay, its total untenableness, would, 
in the course of a few months, become palpable to the whole 
community. But far better that the experimental demonstra- 
tion should be given, and we should become so much wiser in 
consequence, than that the public understanding should be 
mystified by a wretched composition between the systems of a 
voluntary and compulsory provision—whereby the double mis- 
chief is inflicted of slackening the energies of the one system and 
disguising the evils of the other. Infinitely better than this 
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were a fair and full co , cition between the two systems, and 
under the close observ:. on, too, of intelligent lookers-on,—nor 
can we imagine a wiser expedient for this than what, in our esti- 
mation, is so well recommended by the Commissioners, we mean 
a Board of Supervision, who might receive reports from every 
separate locality whence they require inal we would add, 
as in so momentous a question as this all should be above board, 
who might lie open to complaints from all parts of Scotland, so 
as that they might have the most ample materials before them 
on which to judge of the operation and merits and results of the 
respective systems in all different parishes. We are thoroughly 
aware that the administrators of a fund raised by assessment, 
doubtless under the shrewd apprehension of a pressure from 
without that would speedily overbear them, are often glad to in- 
terpose every difficulty in the way of application for relief, nay, 
that they sometimes resort to the antiling trickery of such de- 
lays and shameful evasions as Dr. Alison has done well to ex- 
= Now we would have all this conclusively done away. 

et the compulsory system, so far as recommended by the Com- 
missioners, and either with or without his modifications, be 
honestly followed out—else its merits or demerits will not have 
been fairly exhibited. If we are to have a legal system of 
charity in Scotland, let it be fully acted aaah that we 
may clearly see (which we should do in a very short time,) what 
it tends to; and that meanwhile there might be no heart-burn- 
ing among the people because of its harsh administration, or 
because of our playing fast and loose with expectations which 
ourselves have awakened. 

How, then, shall we proceed to test the respective merits of the 
two systems? But let us first, for the sake of convenience, affix 
its own proper denomination to each of them. We have hitherto 
been in the habit of distinguishing the one by the epithet of the 
compulsory or legal, and the other we have sometimes termed the 
voluntary shel of charity. But our objection to the latter ap- 
pellative is, that it has already become the vow signata of another 
question—that which relates to National Establishments of Reli- 
gion; and so might operate with a darkening and transforming 
influence on our present subject, by awakening the prejudices and 
associations wiih belong to another subject altogether different 
from the one that now engages us. It is well, in the management 
of one controversy, to avoid the use of any name that may have 
acquired the properties of a symbol or shibboleth in another con- 
troversy. But for this, the epithet “ voluntary” seems a very good 
one, and perhaps the best, for the designation of that system of 
public charity which we advocate. On the consideration now 
given, however, we shall make it over for the exclusive use of those 
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who have to do with the ecclesiastical question ; whereas, in the 
treatment of our own, or the economical question of pauperism, 
we shall designate the two systems of charity which stand opposed 
to each other, by the respective epithets of the legal and the gra- 
tuitous systems. 

In what way, then, shall the comparative merits of these two sys- 
tems be fully and decisively tried? The tendency is to make the 

uestion between them hinge, but with very imperfect data, on 
the determination of particular cases. For example, an applicant 
comes to the parochial or city board of administration, and makes 
statement there of his necessities—in total destitution, let us ima- 
gine, and able to earn nothing. The conception is, that the ad- 
vocates of a compulsory provision would assign for him a larger 
allowance, to be defrayed out of a fund raised by assessment, and 
which might be increased indefinitely ; and, on the other hand, 
that the advocates for a gratuitous provision would labour to put 
him off with a smaller allowance, as being aware that the public 
fund at their disposal, made up of spontaneous contributions from 
the charitable, was of precarious yet very limited extent, and there- 
fore unable to meet the demands made upon it, unless upon the 
system of a very rigid and parsimonious administration. And 
thus it is, that, on looking singly at such a transaction as this, the 
seeming kindness is all on the side of the compulsory, while the 
seeming harshness and severity are all on the side of the gratui- 
tous system. And when, after having arrived at this conclusion 
on the spirit of the respective administrations, we further look to 
their substantial effects on the comfort of the poor, the judgment 
is a most natural one—that just as palpably as that half-a-crown 
in the week can purchase a greater amount of maintenance than 
a shilling in the week, so must there be less of want and more of 
sufficiency among the humbler classes of society under the one 
economy than under the other. 

It has been said so often by the advocates of the gratuitous sys- 
tem, that we almost grudge, both for ourselves, and for the sake 
of our readers, to say it over again—that this humbler ostensible 
allowance, this shilling reccin 4 does not represent the whole 
amount of the benefit which under their system accrues to the 
poor. In the first place, they contend, that when people are not 
seduced by the promises of a legal charity from the wholesome 
and respectable habit of a reliance upon themselves, then, on the 


strength of their own diligence and their own economy together, 
far fewer instances will occur of such as are brought to the me- 
lancholy plight of a total destitution at the time of life when all 
strength has forsaken them, and they are able to do nothing for 
themselves ; or, in other words, of such as are overtaken by the 
twofold calamity that they neither have anything, nor can earn 
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anything. But this, though a most important consideration truly, 
does not just meet our supposition of one who had actually come 
to the bar of public charity ; and with the double calamity, too, 
upon him both of total want and total helplessness ; and in which 
case—a case sometimes at least of real occurrence under every 
system, whether it be of greater frequency under one system than 
another or not—how can we vindicate our own paltry allowance 
of one shilling a week, as contrasted with the more generous al- 
lowance under the other system of half-a-crown? Our reply at 
this next stage of the argument is, that our adversaries do not 
take all the resources of an applicant into account, when they 
admit no other element into their computation than his own earn- 
ings. He may have relatives, who, if they did not feel released 
from their duties by the promises of a legal charity, would have 
done so much for him. He may have neighbours, who, if not 
diverted by the same cause from the sympathy and the aid they 
otherwise had rendered, would have done so much more. There 
— be wealthy and well-disposed individuals, whose regards 
under a proper local and parochial arrangement, could be directed 
to all the more clamant and extraordinary cases ; but such pri- 
vate charity ab extra, as being more precarious and really in 
comparison with the others far more scanty in the amount, is 
what we less count upon and less care for. Our reply therefore 
in the general is this—Let the principles of prudence for oneself, 
and of affection, both relative and social, for others—principles 
inserted, by the strong hand of Nature, in the human constitu- 
tion, and which Christianity would invigorate still more—let 
these be kept in free and undisturbed play throughout any ag- 
gregate of human beings, and not be enfeebled or paralyzed by 
the devices of an artificial charity: And our assertion is, that we 
shall both have fewer poor, and these few more amply provided 
for, under the system which is advocated by us, than under the 
system which is opposed to it. Nay, to us it would not be a 
matter of surprise but expectation, if, under a well-regulated 
economy such as we should have it, we were enabled to exhibit 
as the triumphant result of a most easy and practicable manage- 
ment, or as the trophy of its success—that should there ever occur 
areal case of utter and extreme resourcelessness, where there 
were no relatives to assist, and no acquaintances to pity or lend 
a helping hand, we should be enabled, as the fruit of our cheaper 
though far kindlier administration, whenever such an exam- 
ple of unquestionable and well-authenticated want or wretch- 
edness came before us, to deal with it far more generously than 
would be safe or possible in other circumstances, and so as great- 
ly to outpeer the stinted allowances of a Poor-house. 

We are quite aware that all this is denied by our antago- 
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nists. ‘They tell us of cases, undoubted cases, where an assess- 
ment exists, and yet where, within its region, people are to be 
found who are both industrious and frugal—as if we ever imagined 
that a compulsory — for the wd would annihilate these 
" or as if it were not enough for our argument that, as 
ar as the influence of the system was concerned, it tended more 
or less to reduce and to enfeeble them. And they allege the 
same thing of the relative affections—as if it had at any time been 
said that a poor-rate would eradicate these strong instincts of na- 
ture, rete surely it were most natural to expect that it should 
reduce the operation of them. And they can also quote examples, 
too, of countries where the legal system of charity is established, 
and yet where neighbours still continue to assist each other—as if 
the deadliest mischief might not ensue, although the habit, at one 
time vigorous and entire, were not extinguished, but had only been 
relaxed and become less prevalent or powerful than before. Lastly, 
they can produce the instances of many rich, who, over and above 
the levy that is made upon them for the pauperism of their locality, 
indulge in acts of private generosity besides—as if it were neces- 
, for the confirmation of our views, that wherever the relief 
of indigence was enforced by law, not only must benevolence be 
diminished, but benevolence must wholly disappear. It is suffi- 
cient for us that the tendency of things is in that direction, 
though we cannot help our antagonists denying even this; and 
it were certainly most difficult to gather the materials for a precise 
arithmetical refutation of them, from the inner recesses whether 
of a household or of a neighbourhood. It is thus, that, notwith- 
standing all which might be concluded from the known laws and 
likelihoods of human nature, they may yet stand their ground ; and 
on the strength of their x hams f instances, who can hinder them 
from stoutly affirming, that their artificial provision for the desti- 
tute has no effect in doing away the anterior natural provision, 
and not even in lessening the amount of it—that it does not sup- 
plant, but only supplements what they get otherwise; and that 
therefore any aliment which is ordained for them by law must 
prove a clear addition to the comforts of the poor. 

We therefore repeat, that it were well if the argument on both 
sides were now terminated. Surely by this time the controver- 
tists have well nigh said their all; and it were henceforth most 
desirable that the war of words should give place to a contest of 
experiences. We in truth care very little whether it shall be the 
legislation of the Commissioners or that of Dr. Alison which is 
now to be adopted—provided only that it be such a legislation as 
will leave room for the lessons and the verifications which might 
yet be = forth, as the actual results of trials actually made 

d fully persevered in till they were historically and executively 
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brought to a conclusion—so that the question at issue might at 
length be decided, not on the fancies of speculation, but on the 
findings in act and in effect of a real and practical operation. 
Since the reasoners cannot settle the difference between them, 
let the appeal be carried from the reasoners to the doers ; and all 
we want is, that there shall not be such a legislation as to inter- 
pose any obstacle in the way of this appeal. The Commissioners 
are probably not aware of the serious difficulties which their pro- 
posed Unions of parishes would throw in the way of making any 
attempt in large towns to proceed on the gratuitous system, and 
so as to demonstrate at all events the entire safety, and, as we be- 
lieve too, the triumphant success of its methods, even in the worst 
or unlikeliest places that might be fixed upon. The writer of 
this article did make such an attempt in Glasgow in the poorest 
quarter of the city, twenty-five years ago, and in a population of 
about twelve thousand ; and his great difficulty, his only one in 
fact, lay, not in the making of the trial, but in the obtaining of 
liberty to make the trial. It was to surmount the obstruction 
which the circumstance of Glasgow being civilly held as one pa- 
rish, threw in the way of a separate and independent treatment 
for the single parish of St. John’s. The opposition which he had 
to encounter at the first, and which he used to term the legal or 
political difficulties of the problem—these he admits were of a 
truly formidable character, and, save in a conjunction of pecu- 
liar circumstances, could never have been overcome. The na- 
tural or inherent difficulties of the problem, again, those which 
had to be encountered in the actual management of parish 
cases, and converse on the question of their necessities with 
parish families—these were got through, as all the surviving 
, ee can attest, with a lightness and facility which surpassed 
all expectation, and proved quite marvellous even to our- 
selves. In other words, the difficulty, the whole difficulty, 
lay, not in carrying on the enterprise, but in getting leave to 
begin it. Now, the proposed law of the Commissioners for the 
union of parishes, eat it be qualified and guarded in a certain 
way, may put an extinguisher on any such leave in all time 
coming. e do not enter upon the merits of the law, nor shall 
we quarrel indeed with any general law that might be proposed 
—-provided that we can obtain such a permissive clause as might 
be appended to any law; and the effect of which should be to 
empower a trial of the gratuitous system in given localities, and 
on certain specified conten It is needless to state in full de- 
tail what these conditions ought to be, till we know that the 
idea of such a permissive and exceptional clause as we have ven- 
tured to recommend, will be at all entertained. Let a very ge- 
neral outline, then, of the requisite provision for this object suf- 
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fice for the present. First, when a given number of persons 
connected by property or residence with a poor locality, and ap- 
proved of as competent to their offered task, whether by the magis- 
trates and councilin towns, or by the proper local authorities in the 
country, shall undertake to meet all new cases of poor persons, which 
shall occur within the limits of their assumed district, from means 
of their own raising—they shall be left for a time to the uncon- 
trolled management of all such cases, subject, however, at all 
times to the inspection of their proceedings by the authorities of 
the place, and to the duty of sending reports of these proceedings, 
whenever required to do so by the Board of Supervision for Scot- 
land. Secondly, when cases of lunacy or fever, or generally of 
institutional disease and impotency, occur within the said locality, 
these, with the consent of the families to which they belong, shall 
be sent each to its own proper hospital or asylum ; and if not ad- 
mitted gratuitously there, shall be paid for by an assessment 
raised in the usual manner. Third, that the district thus as- 
sumed shall have the benefit of the law of residence for their pro- 
tection against the influx of poor from other parishes, and that 
these parishes shall have the same protection hun the influx of 
its poor. Fourth, that when the managers of such districts shall 
recommend the limitation of public, or the suppression of immo- 
ral houses, to the proper authorities, their recommendations, save 
when good cause is shown to the contrary, shall be uniformly 
acted upon. Lastly, and for the encouragement of poorer loca- 
lities in towns, those whose expense to the fund raised by assess- 
ment, for the seven years previous to their adoption of an inde- 
eens management for themselves, has exceeded their contri- 

ution by the Yevy to this fund during the same period, shall be 
wholly exonerated from the assessment, so soon as either their 
old paupers have all died away, or they have otherwise relieved 
the general assessment of all further charge on account of them. 
It were premature to enter on any discussion for the object either 
of qualitying any of these provisions, or of giving them forth in 
more explicit detail. Perhaps it were enough if a general 
power were vested in city mm provincial authorities, by which 
they might grant leave to parties, who will undertake to es- 
tablish the gratuitous system in particular districts, on such terms 
as might be agreed upon. 

It gave the writer of this Article great pleasure, many years 
ago, to receive a letter from an English clergyman of talent and 
energy, and who had paid great attention to the management of 
the poor, in which this very idea of a permissive law, (or, which 
is the same thing, a permissive clause in the bosom of an impe- 
rative law,) is briefly but distinctly brought forward. 
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“ If power,” he writes, “ by a general bill, was given to vestries to 
make experiments and adopt measures suitable to themselves, some 
materials might be furnished for a universal principle. I know a case 
or two, where the whole property of a parish is in the hands of one 
person, and that a person who saw and determined to meet the grow- 
ing evil; and the poor-rate has been reduced to a mere nothing, 
and that instantly. There is a case you may see of Mr. Estcourt, in 
the Report for bettering the condition of the poor.” 


Now, however clear and confident are our own apprehensions 
as to what this true and universal principle is, we are not for 
dogmatizing either the public or the Parliament into an imme- 
diate verdict in our favour. It is not a verdict that we seek, it 
is a trial. We would, with all respect, yet with all earnestness, 
adjure them to leave the matter open for such experiments, as 
might at least add to our materials for a principle which most 
assuredly they have not yet found, and iad. still to be in quest 
of. We confess ourselves to have been tairly wearied out by 
those lengthened ratiocinations, which it is now quite obvious 
are to have no practical issue; and therefore do we long all the 
more for the multiplication of proofs, not as argued out, but as 
worked out into actual results. Our demand now, in short, is 
not for dogmata on either side of this question, but for doings— 
and these, too, on both sides of the question. And will any body 
of Commissioners, whether in England or Scotland, tell us that 
pauperism is atopic on which their minds are conclusively made 
up, and that they are quite independent of all further lessons 
upon the subject—even though experience be the schoolmaster 
that offers them? Do they stand in no need of materials for a 
discovery, because, in truth, they have already discovered, and 
are now in possession of, all that is necessary for the guidance 
of their future legislation? We have no wish to force any ipse 
dixit of ours on the acceptance of others; and we trust that it 
may be looked upon as a sufficiently modest request, when the 
whole amount of it is, that all room and opportunity shall not 
be cut off for the trial of a process which might lead in its issues 
to the extirpation, not of pauperism, but of a tax for the expenses 
of it. This is a proposal which we make all the more readily, 
and which every one must see might be acceded to all the more 
safely, if there be a vigilant Board of Supervision to witness and 
watch over all the proceedings; and so as to satisfy the public 
that, under such an economy as we have ventured to recommend, 
the poor, in general, are as comfortable and as well cared for, and 
the deserving poor a great deal more so, than in most other pa- 
rishes. 

But while we thus desiderate a larger experience under the 
cover of a permissive law, it is not that we stand in need of it for 
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our own satisfaction, but for the sake of the public understanding, 
which is yet very far from being satisfied. In justice to our own 
views we must aver, that, not our partialities alone, but our most 
decided convictions, have long been on the side of the gratuitous 
system—insomuch that without one remainder of fear or misgiv- 
ing, we feel no doubt whatever that such a tentative process as 
we now recommend, would very soon make the superior comfort 
and efficacy of this system quite palpable to the understandings of 
all. The writer of this article did make the trial twenty-five 
years ago, and with a success which went far beyond the expec- 
tations both of himself and of all his coadjutors—and that too in 
the midst of such difficulties, as both to have rendered his own 
undertaking an experimentum crucis, and to supply him an argu- 
mentum a fortiori in favour of all other cases when once these 
difficulties are cleared away. For, in the first place, the locality 
on which he operated, the poorest in Glasgow, had a population 
within its borders of twelve thousand souls—but let this in every 
future enterprise be reduced to two thousand, the proper maxi- 
mum for a parish, and what an inconceivable lightening of the 
task! In the second place, we had to support all our cases of in- 
stitutional disease, which, in all the new attempts, ought to be 
otherwise provided for. In the third place, our voice was of no 
influence br the restraint or the regulation of public-houses—a 
mighty reform, and by which we might dry up the most deleteri- 
ous and far the most abundant source of pauperism. In the 
fourth place, we had no protection against the influx of the poor 
from other parishes, which greatly exceeded the efflux of our own, 
and this proved a heavy addition to the expense of our operations. 
And lastly, though we altogether relieved the assessment in Glas- 
gow from our own poor, yet was not our parish relieved in con- 
sequence from its share of the assessment for the general poor of 
the eity—an injustice this, which we have no doubt hastened the 
termination of our system in St. John’s, but not till after a long 
and prosperous administration of eighteen years; or, in other 
words, not till after it had given most unequivocal proof of its 
own efficacy, and that but for the discouragements which were 
laid upon it, it might have remained a lasting monument, as well 
as a decisive historical lesson for the truth of that principle, which 
all the oppositions that have been heaped upon it, have only serv- 
ed the more to confirm and the more to endear to us. In our 
own minds there remains not the shadow of an apprehension for 
the success of any similar attempt, made with all the advantages 
that we now bargain for, on so limited a territory as we have now 
specified—and this in the very worst and most wretched quarter, 
whether of Edinburgh or Glasgow, which can possibly be fixed 
upon. Let it be observed that the existing pauperism is left to 
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the existing means for the support of it—gradually therefore to 
disappear with the dying out of the old cases; and that the ma- 
nagement which we have ventured to propose commences only 
with the new applications. We confidently predict both the 
final success and perfect facility of this operation ; and that each 
member of the agency in his own little district will be astonished 
at the lightness of the task which he has taken in hand. His 
business, of course, will be to make a thorough investigation of 
each new case ; and then first to see what the applicant can do for 
himself, and then what his relatives, and then what his neigh- 
bours will do for him. He may even (though this will be seldom 
necessary,) on the failure of these three resources, anticipate the 
necessity of bringing him on the local and voluntary fund, by 
representing his case to some benevolent acquaintance of his own. 
He will soon be gratified by the discovery of a ready acquiescence 
on the part of his families in a system of procedure which has so 
much of conscience and of the feelings of nature upon its side ; 
and that by the time the old pauperism has disappeared, the new 
pauperism, if indeed any at all has been formed, can be amply 
sustained on the basis of the gratuitous system. So much for 
one locality, the success in the management of which will induce 
imitations, progressing from one parish or neighbourhood to ano- 
ther—so as that not by a simultaneous, but by a successive and 
piecemeal operation, a compulsory provision for the relief of indi- 
gence may at length be wholly cleared away.* 

But the question requires not only a certain parochial treat- 
ment, that it might be rightly conducted in individual localities— 
it also requires a certain parliamentary treatment, that it might 
be rightly set agoing over the country at large. And it were 
well for this latter purpose that legislators at all times understood 
the difference, both in point of import and effect, between an im- 
perative and a permissive law ; and what the occasions were on 
which the latter, and not the former, was the advisable kind of 
legislation. Gilbert’s Act is one of the earlier attempts at the 
reformation of English pauperism ; and, whatever the merits 
might be of the parochial process laid down, it went right to 
work parliamentarily—for it was made not an imperative, but a 
permissive law; or, in other words, parishes were not requir- 
ed whether they would or not, but only empowered if they 
would, to adopt its provisions. And accordingly a good many 





* We are sensible that our brief and rapid description of this retracing process 
must give a most imperfect idea of it. But how can it be otherwise within the 
narrow limits of such an article as ours ; and therefore, although we incur the 
awkwardness of a reviewer referring to a work of his own, will we venture to state 
that a more explicit and full description is to be met with in a small volume en- 
titled “ On the Sufficiency of the Parochial System without a Poor Rate, for the 
right management of the Poor.” 
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parishes did adopt them; but his method was not found to an- 
swer, or, at least, did not so take as to induce a very great num- 
ber of institutions: and thus, after making way through a small 
part of England, it ceased to be in request, and is no longer re- 
garded as a specific against the disorders of pauperism. And the 
same of Sturge Bourne’s Act, a more recent attempt at reforma- 
tion—a permissive law, too, or one which but empowered, and 
did not require parishes to adopt its provisions. It was more full 
of promise, and more popular than the former, and therefore more 
extensively acted on; but it, too, has only had a limited progress, 
and, after having run its course, is no longer confided in as an 
infallible cure for the evils of pauperism. Neither of these Acts 
did harm. The parishes which did not adopt them, could not 
suffer by them; and the parishes which did, though not so suc- 
cessful as to hold out a light and an example for the rest of 
England, enjoyed, during at least the first years of their more 
careful administration, while the regimen was still new and under 
trial, a temporary interregnum, to say no more, of economy and 
good order. But, again, when Mr. Kennedy attempted to reform 
the pauperism of Scotland some twenty years ago, while we hold 
him right on the parochial treatment of this matter, we think him 
to have been very far wrong in its Parliamentary treatment— 
the Bill which he introduced being for an imperative, and not for 
a permissive law. And so it called forth a very general resist- 
ance in Scotland-—the assessed parishes there not being prepared 
for having the gratuitous system forced upon them, though they 
could not have objected to such parishes as would, availing them- 
selves of a permissive law, and making the trial of it. And fur- 
ther, it had been well, could our present Home Secretary have 
adverted to this distinction between the imperative and the per- 
missive, at the time when the proposal was made to him for the 
introduction of a permissive clause in favour of the gratuitous sys- 
tem into his last Poor-Law Amendment Bill; and then possibly 
he might not have rejected it, on the plea, that such a system was 
altogether foreign to the habits and the inclinations of English- 
men—for though, of the ten thousand parishes in England, only 
a dozen, in the first instance, had acted on the permission, the 
whole purpose of the clause would have been served by it. It is 
good to multiply and to vary experiments which can do no harm, 
and by which at length a light might be evoked upon this ques- 
tion, which all men might see is pre-eminently needed both by 
statesmen and by the public at large. We do hope, therefore, that 
one or other of our Scotch members will secure the insertion of 


some such clause as we have ventured to suggest, in any mea- 
sure grounded on this Report of the Commissioners which might 
come before Parliament. It might prove of the greatest eventual 
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importance. It might afford an opening for such experimental 
demonstrations as will at length open the eyes of the country, and 
save us from a very great calamity. 


But ere we have brought these observations to a close, let 
us briefly consider the reasonings of Dr. Alison, in his present 
work, that we may see whether they are indeed so very strong 
as to forbid not the establishment only, but even so much as the 
entertainment and the trial, though in places that are disposed 
for it, of any system which is opposite to his own. 

First, then, he often exemplifies the not unusual practice 
among pleaders, of so magnifying the topic of controversy, as to 
invest it with supreme influence, and exclude the consideration 
of all other influences which can affect the state of society. There 
can be no doubt, for instance, that the peasantry of our Lowlands 
are in a higher state of comfort and sufficiency than those in the 
Highlands of Scotland. But there can be as little doubt, that 
this is a difference which obtains between them irrespectively of 
a poor-rate—just as by the operation of causes altogether distinct 
from the influence of a poor-rate, the hinds of Norway are in a 
better economic condition than the savages either of Kamschatka 
or Labrador. But this consideration has no effect on the con- 
clusions of Dr. Alison. So long as he is discussing a poor-rate, 
it for the time being is all in all with him. The whole of his 
mind’s eye is taken up with it; and so he lays hold of the single 
county of Berwick, where an assessment has been established for 
one or two generations, and plays it off against other districts in 
Scotland which remain unassessed. It would have made a far 
sounder —- if, instead of bringing its parishes into juxta- 
position with those of the far Highlands, he had attempted an 
immediate comparison with the parishes exclusively agricultural 
in the neighbouring county of East Lothian. He reminds us of 
those reasoners a few years back, who suspended the whole differ- 
ence between the two populations of England and Ireland, on the 
presence, in the one country, and the want, in the other, of their 
own favourite specific of a poor-rate—which specific has now been 
spread, like a healing plaster, over the whole of Ireland; and we 
should like to know what its healing influence has been, or if Ire- 
land is a whit the better of it. The truth is, that Father 
Matthew, and that too out of the resources of the people them- 
selves, or by diverting their own means from a worse to a better 
channel of expenditure, has done them infinitely more good than 
ever need be expected from this device, at the best of very doubt- 
ful, or as we think, of most mischievous operation. It would have 
been greatly more logical on the part of Dr. Alison, and his com- 
arisons besides would have been far more instructive, had they 
een instituted between different parts of a country, either both 
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with, or both without the regimen of a Poor-Law. He might 
thus have found, for example, at least a few years ago, that the 
peasantry of Northumberland were in a far better state than those 
of Sussex, with this only noticeable difference between them, 
that, in the latter county, they had proceeded much farther in 
his own favourite direction, of larger allowances and a heavier 
poor-rate. Or if he had passed over to Ireland at the time when 
they had no poor-rate, and compared its province of Ulster with 
the three other provinces, he would have found the difference 
between a prosperous and a wretched commonalty—with no other 
difference to account for it, than that the one region was the seat 
ofa dark and degrading superstition, while in the other he beheld 
the effects of an active and enlightened Protestantism. Or, in 
other words, he might thus have learned how much could be 
achieved by the simple operation of moral causes. The Com- 
missioners have not fallen into this error of Dr. Alison’s. They 
advert, and with sound judgment, to the difference which obtains 
between the standard of enjoyment in different places, when they 
tell us :—“ It is proper to observe, however, that the condition of 
the poor should always be judged of with reference to that of the 
velng classes. If this be not attended to, the Notes, particularly 
those of them relating to cases in the Highlands and Islands, will 
convey an exaggerated impression of the discomforts of the poor.” 
But what most of all puts us irreconcileably at variance with 
Dr. Alison, is his total misapprehension, as we think, of the real 
state and capabilities of the common people. Because it so hap- 
- that the poor of a certain parish are kept in great comfort 
y the liberality of certain benevolent individuals, he infers (and 
the inference is altogether his own, not that of the witness on 
whose testimony he is reasoning) that they are absolutely depen- 
dent on these liberalities ; and that were it not for this “ accident 
heureux,” as he terms it, there would be no security against the 
evils of their destitution. Now, in opposition to this, we most 
confidently affirm, that throughout any aggregate of two thou- 
sand human beings placed anywhere in our own land—if not at 
the time in extraordinary circumstances, and not perverted from 
their natural and ordinary habits by the artificial and injudicious 
treatment of them—all that is given from without for the relief 
of their indigence is but the merest bagatelle, when put by the 
side of what is given and received by the operation of an internal 
charity among themselves. We say not this to exonerate the 
rich; nor should we scruple to exact a ten-fold greater liberality 
at their hands, than eg hae ever yet been asked to bestow, for 


the support of those higher charities, which have respect to the 
health, and the morals, and the Christian instruction of the people 
at large. But we say it, because we rejoice to believe, that, 
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throughout the mass of the community everywhere, there do exist 
the means and the materials of subsistence, nay even of comfort, 
in far ampler and more equal diffusion than is at all patent to 
the glance of cursory observers—and this not from any “ accident 
heureux,” but from such arrangements of a bounteous Providence 
as are permanent and well-nigh universal—not an accident, but 
an essential in the constitution of human society, and the actual 
ordering of human affairs. We are abundantly sensible that 
these gifts of a gracious heaven are often miserably abused ; but 
what we contend for is, that from the abuse, and not the absence 
of them, proceeds far the greatest amount of that want and 
wretchedness which prevail amongst us. From the very magni- 
tude of the abuse, indeed, we can infer the magnitude of the pro- 
vision which exists within the limits of every locality. The fa 
ness of perception in this matter, both on the part of sentiment- 
alists and reasoners, is quite marvellous—and that, too, in the 
face of the most authentic and thoroughly ascertained statements 
in regard to the consumption of intoxicating liquors. We are 
told by Sheriff Alison that the sum of twelve hundred thousand 
pounds is spent every year upon these in the city of Glasgow 
alone, and this chiefly he says by the lower orders, a sum equi- 
valent to £4 a head, not for each family but for each individual 
of the population, tantamount to £8000 a year for every plebeian 
section of two thousand inhabitants: And yet, in the face of this 
announcement, are we told in effect by Dr. Alison, that but for 
the “ accident heureux” of a few resident wealthy among them, 
there can no security be found against their extreme destitution, 
but in his favourite scheme of a poor-rate; or, in other words, 
the unseen thousands which might be better spent go for nothing 
in his estimation, while the palpable hundreds, whether from 
the donatives of the wealthy, or been the allowances of a public 
charity, are all in all with him. Verily the data and the con- 
clusions of these two most strenuous advocates for a Scottish 
poor-law, hang most loosely together; while, for ourselves, we 
can at least say that our own doctrine and our own experience 
are in most perfect keeping the one with the other. The writer 
of this article had the fortune to be entrusted with the economical 
management of the poorest locality in Glasgow, and that not of 
two thousand but of twelve thousand inhabitants, which was clear- 
ed of the compulsory provision for its poor in not many months— 
and this most assuredly without the “ accident heureux” of large 
and liberal dispensations from the wealthy, which formed but an 
ee fraction of what the next door neighbours were na- 
turally inclined to bestow, and actually did bestow on each other.* 





* The narrative of the whole process is to be found in the work referred to in our 
last foot-note. 
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Our experience there has left behind it the indelible lesson of 
love and respect for the common people, who if but frankly and 
rationally managed, could be easily rendered the most effective 
instruments of their own amelioration. There is no difficulty in 
enlisting their co-operation and good-will in behalf of that which 
is based on what is right, and which their own consciences must 
readily go along with. When we and our coadjutors found it so 
very practicable thus to deal, and thus to succeed with 12,000 
people, we cannot but look on the success as certain with localities 
of two thousand people, and that by very moderate means, and 
with very moderate trouble in the hands of a much smaller agency 
than we had occasion to employ. We feel no anxiety respecting 
the general provisions of the forthcoming Bill, if, by a permissive 
clause, it will but leave room and liberty for the spread of such 
undertakings—when it could be made clear as day, that with a 
system of charity acting in its own proper character, and freed 
from the enforcements of law, the charity of the statute-book, at 
least for the relief of indigence, is altogether uncalled for. 

But again, if we hold him to be wrong on the arithmetic of 
the question, or in his computations respecting the amount of 
materiel for charity which exists among the common people— 
we hold him to be still more flagrantly wrong in the ethics of the 

uestion, or, in his imagination, most injurious, we think, and 

egrading to these said common people, as if such were their cir- 
cumstances and such their necessities that they ought to be 
released from the morale of charity. When we venture to ex- 
ag our satisfaction and our confidence in that most beautiful 
aw of nature by which the sympathy of neighbours, even in the 
most plebeian districts, is ever sure to come forth in timely adap- 
tation towards the distresses of its own immediate vicinity, he 
tells us that this is not a resource which ought to be counted on— 
for it were allowing the poor to help the poor. Now this is not 
only what we would allow but would encourage to the uttermost. 
The kind and the amount of the expenditure quoted in our last 
paragraph, prove that there is at least a something amongst them 
which might be applied otherwise; and we should deem it far 
worse than anid humanity, we should look upon it as an 
outrage on the prerogatives of that moral nature which they 
possess in common with ourselves, did we offer to lay an interdict 
on any brother of our species, however humble, from making such 
an application of his means as to himself seemeth good, to the 
wants and the sufferings of his fellow men. We are aware that, 
as if to make this view of ours all the more obnoxious, they would 
accuse us of a something more than simply allowing the poor to 
help the poor. They express it otherwise, and call it leaving the 
poor to help the poor. Now we are not for leaving or for turn- 
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ing our backs upon the poor in any way—or, to make use of the 
significant scriptural expression, we would not have any man to 
hide himself from his own flesh ; but rather that the moral super- 
intendent of every little district should hold the most frequent 
converse and companionship with all its families. Only we hold 
that there were far more of wisdom and correct principle in his 
management, if, instead of superseding their own spontaneous 
liberalities, he offered rather to countenance and to share in them 
—to head their subscription-paper, and to solicit, nay to stimulate, 
their own little offerings for any case or visitation of distress which 
may have occurred within the sphere of his superintendence. 
Each individual contribution might be small, but if invested with 
aught of the moral grandeur which our Saviour in the gospel has 
conferred on the widow’s mite, every enlightened friend of his 
— will know how to appreciate and to rejoice in it. But in 
the aggregate he will find, of these united offerings, to his de- 
light and surprise, that they are not small ; and that the difficulty 
hid perhaps at the outset looked so formidable, is most easily 
got over, and ina way far more kindly and effective, than by leav- 
ing it in the usual careless and cold-blooded style to the tender 
mercies of a poor-house. This method of going to work we hold, 
in the face of every invective to the contrary, to be greatly the 
more Christian and the more compassionate of the two, besides 
that it proceeds on a far truer perception both of human nature 
and of what is due to it. 

Another and frequently reiterated maxim of Dr Alison’s is— 
that the whole burden of this world’s charity should not be made 
to lie on the truly benevolent, but that the selfish should be forced 
by law to share in it. He is far from singular in this maxim, for 
in truth it has been an engine of mighty practical operation for 
speeding onward the pauperism of our land. It is to the influ- 
ence of this maxim that Ireland is mainly indebted for the intro- 
duction of her poor-law—one great object of which was to compel 
a portion of their wealth from the absentee proprietors. And it 
is to precisely the same maxim that we can trace the piecemeal 
and successive entry of the system into our Scottish parishes,— 
a system which first broke out in plague-spots here and there 
along the border of contiguous and contagious England, but which 
has since run, like a spreading leprosy, over an expanse of territory 
that is every year becoming larger than before. In every instance, 
we believe, of its having been adopted, the most telling argument 
in its favour was that it brought in the non-resident and often 
the unwilling heritors as contributors, whether they would or 
not, to the parochial fund for the relief of the poor.* Nevertheless, 








* The most frequent argument that we heard in Glasgow on the side of assessments 
was,—how else can we get at Mr Carrick,—a gentleman deceased many years ago, 
and understood, at that time, to be worth half a million, 
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and in opposition to this maxim, very generally adopted and acted 
upon as it has been, we must give in our dissent from it. We 
believe that those who have given way to it, we mean the heritors 
who to lighten their own burden forced on the exchange of the 
old — for the now compulsory system in our assessed 
parishes, have been signally defeated in their object; and that 
they will soon find, if they have not already found it, how their 
own share of the tax for charity will greatly outrun the expense 
of all their previous free-will offerings in its cause. But this is 
not our argument, however fit for being addressed to the selfish- 
ness of those who seek to be relieved either from the cost of hu- 
manity or the labour of it. We have no sympathy with the 
mongrel benevolence of those who, to ease themselves by getting 
others to share it with them, have become parties to the in- 
troduction of a system which turns what ought ever to have 
been a matter of love and spontaneous good-will into a matter of 
fierce and angry litigation—and a system, too, under which the 

or of our land will become more worthless and more wretched 
than before. We can regard them in no other light than, as in 
effect, the enemies of their country, and the cruellest enemies of 
the poor, though they meant it not so. We do not seek from them 
any aid or co-operation; and would gladly blow the trumpet of 
Gideon, that such faint-hearted warriors might retire from the 
field of this contest between the good and the evil, and leave us 
to achieve the victory, though with no other elements to work 
— than the intelligence aa the capabilities of the people them- 
selves. 

The next error that we ascribe to Dr. Alison implies the mis- 
conception on his part, not as in the two former instances, of an 
ethical, but of an experimental truth. He tells, and tells us 
truly, that a wretched population are generally a worthless po- 
pulation, and that, with the despair of extreme want, both im- 
providence and crime are most frequently and most naturally as- 
sociated. He sees, and with just discernment too, the contem- 
poraneousness of these two elements; but he mistakes altogether, 
we think, the order of their succession, or their order in point of 
cause and effect. He inverts the right process; and hopes to 
elevate their character through the medium of a higher physical 
and economical comfort, instead of raising their comfort through 
the medium of their improved character and habits. He would, 
therefore, address himself, in the first instance, to that which, 
in his estimation, claims the antecedency, and so would propose, 
as his a" a larger pecuniary administration, the sure effect 


of which, in the hands of such a Union Committee as is re- 


commended by the Commissioners, holding distant, and hurried, 
and superficial converse with a host of miscellaneous cases brought 
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under their notice, from all parts of the city, would be, as far as 
worthless recipients are concerned, to inflame and aliment the 
moral disease, which, with him, is the accompaniment, and with 
us the cause, of that great evil, in the extirpation of which both 
of us would alike rejoice. But we, in accordance with our 
reverse views of the actings and reactings between penury 
and profligacy, would go otherwise to work,—willing, not to un- 
dertake the existent pauperism, but to provide against all the 
eventual and future pauperism, and this in any district, or any 
number of districts, however destitute or depraved, which the 
adversaries whom we challenge, would they only dare us to the 
proof, might choose to fix upon. Each of these, as we have 
already said, should not exceed two thousand of a population ; 
and what we affirm is, that no such want, and no such wicked- 
ness, exist any where, as should scare us from the enterprise, 
and without an assessment, of both its moral and economical 
amelioration. The old pauperism would, in the hands of its pre- 
sent general administrators, be getting lighter and easier every 
year ; and nothing, we contend, will be found lighter and easier, 
by the local administrators whom we propose, than to restrain the 
new pauperism within the most moderate and manageable limits, 
or even to prevent the formation of it altogether. And to appease 
the suspicion of aught like jugglery or injustice on our part, we 
invite the utmost vigilance over us of the Board of Supervision. 
We have no doubt that, under such a regimen, the beautiful and 
beneficial alliance will often be exemplified between a right moral 
and a right economical state, or between what may be called the 
well-conducted and the well-conditioned in the state of families. 
But Dr. Alison utterly mistakes it, he fails to make a most 
essential discrimination in this matter, when, because of the con- 
nexion which subsists between these two terms, he thinks, that 
by supplying either of them anyhow, the other will be infallibly 
made good. It is very true that a plebeian family in respectable 
comfort, will be very generally found a family of decent and re- 
spectable character. But it makes all the difference in the world 
whether the materials of that comfort have been earned and hus- 
banded by themselves, and so may be regarded as the fruit of 
their own previous industry and thrift; or whether the very same 
materials have been reared up by those now larger and more 
liberal administrations of the poor’s-money, for which our antago- 
nists contend. And not only do they overlook this distinction, 
but what is it they propose ?—not to give such allowances as 
might save from the miseries of want, (the original purpose of 
a legal charity) ; but such allowances as might, by a consequent 
elevation in the circumstances of the poor, induce that elevation 
in their principles and views, which the more recent advocates 
VOL. Il. NO. IV. 2K 
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of a compulsory system so vainly reckon upon—as if this moral 
superstructure were spontaneously to arise from the foundation 
which they would thus provide for it. Not only will they be 
disappointed in this, but the enormous expenditure required to 
make it good, would of itself make it palpable to the whole coun- 
try, in a few weeks, that matters, under such an economy, could 
not possibly go on; or, if so committed that we must persevere, 
then, in a few years, should we find that all the barriers and safe- 
guards of property were levelled to the ground,—the sources of 
our nation’s prosperity wholly swept away. 

Yet, however much we hold Dr. Alison to have failed in the 
particulars just noted, there is one reasoning of his which we 
regard as wholly incontrovertible. It is when he demonstrates, 
not absolutely and in itself, but as against the Commissioners, the 
rights of the able-bodied labourer. It is they, in fact, who, by 
their own concessions, have placed him on this ctamapned. 
We do not see, with Dr. Alison, that relief should be granted to 
the destitute of any class, in the form of a legal right ; but we see 
precisely as he does, when he pleads, and that most ably and irre- 
sistibly, the at least equal right of the able-bodied labourer, and, 
therefore, that they who grant the one are fully committed to 
grant the other also. Where is the difference—for in truth we 
cannot perceive it—on the ground either of equity or of humane 
feeling, between the applicant for charity who is not able to work, 
and the applicant who is not able to obtain work? We conceive 
alike of both, that they have a full claim upon our humanity, 
and that in every small enough and well-constituted district, 
humanity could be made to provide for both in the best way pos- 
sible. We, at the same time, think that law has done a world of 
mischief by the way in which she has interfered on behalf of 
either; and that she overstepped her own proper boundaries, 
when, in applying her enforcements to the duties which obtain 
between man and man, she crossed the line which separates be- 
tween the two virtues of humanity and justice. But she has 
passed the rubicon; and the inconsistencies and difficulties in 
which she has been consequently entangled, prove clearly to our 
apprehension that she has got within a domain through which 
she cannot clearly see her way, and just because it is not hers. 
She has now got upon foreign ground; and no wonder that 
she flounders so from one error to another—striving to keep 
herself right by what mathematicians call a compensation of 
errors. We hold one notable example of this to be, that 
having traversed the limit which Nature has drawn between 
equity, on the one hand, which is clearly within her province, 
and benevolence on the other, which, to our eyes, is as clearly 
beyond it—she, as if fearful of going too far, and half conscious, 
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‘indeed, that she had gone too far already, should draw an arbi- 
trary line of her own, and, making a distinction where there is no 
difference, select as the only objects of her care those who 
are not able to work, and leave out those who are not able to 
obtain work to shift for themselves. Another example, fully as 
egregious, and ss alike to all the three countries, is, that 
after engrossing a law of charity in her statute-book, and so pro- 
claiming the right of the poor to subsistence, she, and we have no 
doubt to repair the consequences of her indiscretion, should devise 
every method in the shape of confinements, and restraints, and 
the separation of families, for impeding the prosecution of the so 
ordained right, and making it as un ralatable as they can. If 
this be not obstructing the course of justice, it is at least ob- 
structing what they themselves call justice, and what they are 
fast teaching the general population to call justice also—and thus 
filling the lower orders with interminable .heart-burnings. Let 
us hope that their multiplied experience of evils which they can- 
not remedy, and of difficulties which they find to be inextrica- 
ble—evils and difficulties in truth of their own creating, and 
which, but for their interference, could all be met and provided 
for in a more excellent way—let us earnestly hope that this ex- 
perience will at length make manifest to our rulers the great 

rimary and fundamental error into which their predecessors 

ave fallen, and lead them to retire from this field of legislation 
altogether. 

But while we thus admit that Dr. Alison has admirably made 
out his case against the Commissioners, on behalf of the able- 
bodied labourers who are out of work, we hold a compulsory pro- 
vision for them too, to be in the highest degree impolitic and 
mischievous—and that both on the general grounds, and also on 
distinct and peculiar grounds of its own. We feel quite sure that 
a wate acts with adverse and antagonist force against the 
wholesome practice of accumulation. We know what Dr. Ali- 
son would say in rebutting this objection, just as he has in his 
treatment of all the others—he would allege particular instances 
against the undoubted general tendency, and could certainly 
make appeal to the magnificent amount of deposits in Savings’ 
Banks, by the people of assessed England. But the truth is, that 
the beneficent influence of these institutes has scarcely yet reached 
down to the inferior, and far the most numerous class of their 
mechanics and labourers; and their poor-rate is an insuperable 
barrier in the way of its ever doing so. And what is the con- 
sequence? On every adverse vicissitude—and this is constantly 
taking place in some trade or other—a large number of work- 
men are thrown out of employment; and, strangers as they are 
to the habit of saving, to be out of employment is tantamount 
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to being out of the means of subsistence, and so on the brink of 
starvation. In this condition, they, under a system of compul- 
sory provision fully and consistently followed out, are admitted 
to such aid or aliment as either law shall enjoin or managers shall 
think fit to bestow. It is on the return of better times that this 
aliment is withdrawn from them; or when wages rise so far, and 
perhaps a little farther, that they might be about as well sub- 
sisted on them alone, as they were under the care and keeping 
of their parishes. But who does not see that this reflux of su- 
pernumeraries, when kept back for a time by the in-door relief 
of the poor-house, or this keeping of them up, when held on for 
a still longer time by a prc vt out-door relief—that in 
either way a most depressing influence is made to overhang the 
labour-market ; and so, in fact, that the scale of remuneration, 
at least in all the lower walks of labour, comes to be very much 
regulated by the scale of parish allowances? It is thus that un- 
der this insidious economy, the state and condition of the working 
classes come to be virtually placed under the control and arbitration 
of the other classes in society. We are far from saying that 
there is cruelty in the intention of a poor-law; but fitted as it is 
to ensure and perpetuate the degradation of the lower orders, 
there is the utmost cruelty in effect—and all the more provok- 
ing, that it is cruelty arrayed in smiles, and under the guise of 
kindness scattering on every side of it the hopes and the pro- 
mises which it can never realize. 

There is surely a more excellent way ; and one which, if adopt- 
ed and persevered in, would place the working classes of our land 
on a far more stable and elevated platform than they now occu- 

y. We have elsewhere pointed out the effect of a capital in the 

ands of labourers—not that they ~— thereby become the em- 
i of labour themselves, but that they might be there- 

y enabled to negotiate on far better terms, with the employ- 
ers of labour. We shall not now repeat over again the un- 
doubted operation it would have both in shortening the periods 
of every great commercial depression, and also in sustaining at a 
greatly higher level than before the average rate of wages 
throughout the country. In an article on Savings’ Banks, which 
appeared lately in the Times — a very limited view was 
taken of the benefit to be derived from these institutions—nay, 
these were rather depreciated and discouraged, because of the 
difficulty there is in finding a profitable investiture for the capital 
that is thus accumulated. Now for ourselves we do not seek, and 
do not in the least care for such an investiture. And yet, with all 
strenuousness would we recommend a habit of accumulation both 
to artizans and operatives in our towns, and to our peasantry in 
the country—yet this, not that they might become either farmers 
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or manufacturers themselves; but that on the question of wages 
they might stand on a firmer vantage-ground with the employers 
of labour, and secure a far higher remuneration, than if, from 
hand to mouth, they lay prostrate at the feet of their superiors, 
and dependent upon them, it may be, for their very next meal. 
Now this is the position to which, by dint of economy and right 
conduct, they might make good their ascent—a station of greater 
independence, and so of command over the labour-market. This 
is what the advocates of the gratuitous system, who love the poor, 
and are intent on the greatest happiness for the greatest number, 
are honestly aspiring after; and rejoice in contemplating as the 
brilliant perspective, which, as the fruit of their own akon and 
well-husbanded means, is still awaiting the humbler classes of so- 
ciety. But the indispensable habit of accumulation is what will 
never be generally entered on, till the treacherous, false, fast-and- 
loose system of degrading and deceitful pauperism be taken out 
of the way. Then, but not till then, will the workmen both of 
England and Scotland emerge into brighter days, when theinscrip- 
tion on one of their popular banners, of High Wages and no Poor- 
rate, shall at length, and after many successive delusions have 
passed away, obtain its glorious fulfilment. 

As in our last article we adverted to the changes that had taken 
place in the state of Paisley, we beg leave to present an extract 


from what ourselves wrote of its people about twenty-four years 
ago. 


“* There is another and a far more excellent way—not to be at- 
tained, certainly, but by a change of habit among the workmen them- 
selves—yet such a change as may be greatly promoted by those whose 
condition or character gives them influence in society. We have al- 
ways been of opinion, that the main use of a Savings Bank was, not to 
elevate labourers into the class of capitalists, but to equalize and im- 
prove their condition as labourers. We should like them to have each 
a small capital, not wherewith to become manufacturers, but where- 
with to control manufacturers. It is in this way (and we can see no 
other) that they will be enabled to weather all the fluctuations to 
which trade is liable. It is the cruel necessity of overworking which 
feeds the mischief of superabundant stock, and which renders so very 
large a transference of hands necessary ere the market can be relieved 
of the load under which it groans and languishes. Now, this is a ne- 
cessity that can only be felt by men on the brink of starvation, who 
live from hand to mouth, and have scarcely more than a day’s earnings 
for the subsistence of the day. Let these men only be enabled, on the 
produce of former accumulations, to live through a season of depres- 
sion while they work moderately, or, if any of them should so choose 
it, while they do not work at all,—and they would not only lighten 
such a period of its wretchedness, but they would inconceivably shor- 
ten its duration. The overplus of manufactured goods, which is the 
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cause of miserable wages, would soon clear away under that restriction 
of work which would naturally follow on the part of men who did not 
choose, because they did not need, to work for miserable wages. What 
is now a protracted season of suffering and discontent to the lower 
orders, would, in these circumstances, become to them a short but 
brilliant career of holiday enjoyment. The report of a heavy down- 
fall of wages, instead of sounding like a knell of despair in their ears, 
would be their signal for rising up to play. We have heard, that there 
does not exist in our empire a more intellectual and accomplished 
order of workmen than the weavers of Paisley. It was their habit, 
we understand, to abandon their looms throughout the half or nearly 
the whole of each Saturday, and to spend this time in gardening, or 
in the enjoyment of a country walk. It is true, that such time might 
sometimes be viciously spent; but still we should rejoice in such a de- 
gree of sufliciency among our operatives, as that they could afford a 
lawful day of every week for their amusement, and still more, that they 
could afford whole months of relaxed and diminished industry, when 
industry was underpaid. This is the dignified posture which they 
might attain ; but only after the return of better times, and through 
the medium of their own sober and determined economy. _ Every shil- 
ling laid up in store, and kept in reserve for the evil day, would 
strengthen the barrier against such a visitation of distress and difficulty 
as that from which we are yet scarcely emerging. The very habits, 
too, which helped them to accumulate in the season of well-paid work, 
would form our best guarantee against the vicious or immoral abuse of 
this accumulation, in the season either of entire or comparative inactivi- 
ty. We would expect an increase of reading, and the growth of literary 
cultivation, and the steady advancement of virtuous and religious ha- 
bits,—and, altogether, a greater weight of character and influence 
among the labouring classes, as the permanent results of such a system. 
Instead of being the victims of every adverse movement in trade, they 
would become its most effective regulators. 

“‘ This is the eminence that the labourers of our nation are fully 
capable both of reaching and of maintaining. But it is neither the 
Poor-rate of England, nor the law of Parochial aid in Scotland, that will 
help them on to it. These have only deceived them away from the 
path which leads to independence ; and amid all the complaints which 
have been raised against the system of a compulsory provision for the 
poor, nothing is more certain than that our poor, because under- 
paid operatives, are the principal sufferers by it. Every other class 
in society has its compensation. It is paid back again to the manu- 
facturer in the shape of a reduction in the wages of his workmen, and 
to the landholder by a reduction in the price of all manufactured 
articles. It is only the operative himself, who appears to be pen- 
sioned by it, that is really impoverished. It has deadened all those 
incitements to accumulation which would have raised him and his 
fellow-labourers to a footing of permanent security in the state— 
And, not till their eyes have been opened to the whole mischief and 
cruelty of this delusion—not till they see where it is that their most 
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powerful and malignant enemy is lying in ambush—not till they have 
learned that, under the guise of charity, there has been an influence 
at work for many years, which has arrested the march of the lower 
orders to the elevation that naturally and rightfully belongs to them, 
and till they come to understand that it is by their own exertion and 
self-denial alone that they can win their way to it—not, in short, till 
the popular cry is for the abolition, rather than the extension of pau- 
perism, will our labouring classes have attained their full share of 
comfort and importance in the commonwealth.” 


We have only one reckoning more with Dr. Alison. In pages 
48, 49 of his work, he makes the following reference to the evi- 
dence of one of the witnesses :— 


“‘ The defenders of the present system in Scotland can hardly look 
forward to any abatement of the begging, even among the regular 
paupers: and, accordingly, Dr. Chalmers stated to the Commissioners 
—‘ In regard to begging, I cannot say that I have the objection to it 
which some people have. Jf you have a thorough parochial system, 
then it may be regulated. I don’t object to parish badges or session 
badges, keeping the parties within particular walks.’ He says, how- 
ever, that ‘he thinks mendicity, or begging from door to door, is 
more demoralizing than a parish allowance; at the same time, he 
would prefer mendicity to an allowance, because, under a right parochial 
management, mendicity would be reduced to a mere infinitesimal.’ ”—V ol. i., 
p. 373. 

*“‘ I beg it may be remarked here, that it is only 7/ we have a tho- 
rough parochial system, that Dr. Chalmers supposes that mendicity 
can be properly regulated; and that his preference of this plan of re- 
lief, to the parochial allowance under a poor-law, is contingent on there 
being such a ‘ right parochial management as shall reduce mendicity to a 
mere infinitesimal.’ On this, I have only to observe, that ‘ your 7fis a 
mighty peacemaker.’ It is really not necessary to speculate on what 
might be the best mode of proceeding, if such a parochial management 
existed. Our concern is with a country in which, notwithstanding 
the persevering exertions of Dr. Chalmers and his numerous disciples, 
the parochial management in most districts is such, that the great body 
of the poor, with whose maintenance the parochial authorities are in- 
trusted, are in a miserable state of destitution, and are left dependent 
for their subsistence, either on certain voluntary charitable institutions, 
or, more frequently, on ‘ the charity of their neighbours, nearly as poor 
as themselves,’ or on ‘ common begging.’”—Pp. 48, 49. 

Now, it is very true that the treatment of which he complains 
proceeds more in the way of a regimen which is progressive in 
its operation, whereas his own treatment consists in the appliance 
of medicines which will take instant effect in one way or other. 
And if we thought that his medicines were really medicinal, or 
were at all fitted to better the condition of the patient, we could 
have no objection but the contrary, to the regimen of the one 
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treatment, and the medicines of the other, being suffered to act 
contemporaneously and together, on one and the same subject. 
But it being our honest conviction that his medicines but aggra- 
vate and inflame the disease, we cannot consent that the regimen 
which we think would at length effect its extirpation, shall be 
counteracted, or rather, as we apprehend, defeated, by such per- 
nicious and unwholesome prescriptions as would not only endan- 
ger, but most certainly prove fatal to the success of our own ma- 
nagement. Such being our views, it is not to be expected that 
both our methods will ever be admitted at the same time into the 
same territory. In the nature of things indeed, such a conjunc- 
tion is impossible ; and yet practically there ought to be no dif- 
ference betwixt us and Dr. Alison. For what is it that we pro- 
pose? That our respective methods should be attempted, not 
upon the same, but upon different subjects—The compulsory sys- 
tem, for example, in Edinburgh at large; the gratuitous in one 
or more of such districts in Edinburgh, as the philanthropists of 
another school from that of Dr. Alison shall receive permission 
to undertake. And, more than this, the compulsory to have the 
whole management of the existent pauperism ; while the gratui- 
tous would have exclusively to do with the fresh and the new fa- 
milies who are yet unsmitten by it. Dr Alison, we are sure, is 
not the person who would shrink from such atrial; and it might 
perhaps make it all the more acceptable to him—that, in the 
course of a very few months, the means in his hand would be- 
come all the more available for that better and kindlier treatment 
of the already existent pauperism, which his heart is set upon. 
He is most intently desirous that the paupers now upon the roll 
shall be more generously provided for ; and most certainly so are 
we—even that they should be seen in full comfort to their graves, 
were the barrier once set up against the admission of new cases, 
henceforth to be otherwise met, and as we confidently hope, far 
more rightly and humanely provided for. The rapid disappear- 
ance of the old cases should be followed up, we think, not by a 
proportionally rapid, but by a slower decline of the assessments— 
and so as to leave room for a more bountiful entertainment of the 
cases which remain. It should not be difficult on a footing like 
this to effect a compromise between the opposite parties. Ina 
larger and more liberal support for the actual generation of pau- 
vers, there might be instant gratification to the benevolent feel- 
ings of the one—while the other would obtain the liberty it has 
long sought for, but hitherto in vain, for at least attempting if 
not doing that to which it stands committed, the rearing up of 
a better and happier generation. 

But we must now hurry over a few remaining topics, and leave 
others without so much as touching upon them. And first, it 
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may be said, why so anxious for a permissive clause for the trial 
of the gratuitous system in places now under assessment—when 
the adoption of the Commissioners’ Report would still leave for a 
time at least, a great part of Scotland under the full — of 
that system, and in a state of entire freedom for the exhibition of 
its efficacy ? Our reply is, that nothing which is done in a country 
parish can have the effect of an expertmentum crucis, in opening 
the eyes of the public either to the principle and philosophy of 
this great question, or to the practical way of dealing with it in 
the cases of greatest imagined difficulty. The uniform testi- 
mony of those city clergymen who have had charges in both 
situations, is, that the poor in our towns are greatly worse off 
than those in the provinces ; and therefore, no inference drawn 
from the success of the gratuitous system in the latter parishes, 
will ever lead the way for its introduction to the former. 
And, besides, let it be observed, how any measure of success in 
the country can be explained away—how, even already, Berwick- 
shire is a off against the rest of Scotland, and with what 
readiness and plausibility the most partial instances and testimo- 
nies can even now be alleged and formed into the basis of an 
universal doctrine. There is nothing that will so effectually dissi- 
pate the sophistry of these explanations, as a few signal and 
decisive examples of success in places conceived beforehand to 
be the most unlikely and impracticable. But over and above 
this, without such a permissive law and its accompaniments as 
we have ventured to recommend, we have no opportunity for 
the exemplification of the retracing process. Our object is not 
merely that the gratuitous system shall keep its present ground 
in Scotland; but that it shall enter on the assessed territory, 
and by gradual and successive substitutions of itself throughout 
the various localities, shall at length displace the compulsory 
provision altogether. But without the legal permission of this, 
there is no opening for such an enterprise—an enterprise, let it 
be observed, moreover, in the right conducting of which, the 
most valuable lesssons have yet to be given forth on the manage- 
ment of the poor. Not, most assuredly, as it has been grievously 
misrepresented, the lesson of leaving them to their own resources, 
but of guiding them to the right use and application of these re- 
sources ; of reasoning and convincing them, what it is, and how 
much it is, they can do for themselves ; of pressing home the re- 
spective duties which belong to relatives and neighbours; and 
ever pointing the eye of the general population to that high-road 
of economy and temperance, which, by the blessing of God, will 
carry them upward to a stable independence and sufficiency that 
their own hands shall have won, and their own resolute perseve- 
rance in the way of wisdom and sobriety will continue to pre- 
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serve for them. Now, all this can be done effectively, and kindly, 
and popularly, by each friendly visiter in his own manageable 
district ; but cannot be done by an Union Committee casting its 
wide and distant and superficial survey over the city multitude. 
The charm and the efficacy of our method are essentially bound 
up with the maxim of “ Divide et impera”—a maxim which 
can only be carried into effect by the mighty aggregate bein 
broken up into separate and small enough localities—sma 
enough for each being placed under the bland and companion- 
able and domestic management of one who can convert it into 
his home-walk, and become the acquaintance and friend of all 
its families. It will ever be our painful regret, should the door 
be irrecoverably closed against a system so beauteous and benefi- 
cent as this, and so our population be handed over to the heart- 
less and wholesale administrations ef a general superintendence. 
It will indeed prove a melancholy satisfaction, when it turns out, 
as we predict it infallibly will—if, as the wretched result of an 
absolute, imperative, and unqualified law, it shall be found of our 
poor, that, not only are they greatly more numerous, but greatly 
more destitute and dissatisfied than before. 

This article is expanded far beyond our anticipations, else we 
meant to have closed it with some observations on the total dif- 
ference, both in principle and effect, between the Jewish and the 
English Poor Laws. It is a subject that we have treated of else- 
where ;* and all we shall therefore say of it at present is, that 
we should hold it amost blissful commutation, if the modern 
were exchanged for the ancient Poor Law; and so far from de- 

recating the introduction of it into Scotland, we should regard 
it as convertible into the best results on the state and character 
of her people. We may simply state what the law is—the ap- 
plication of a thirtieth part of the wealth of the country, not for 
the support of all its poor, but as a provision for certain specified 
cases—the Levites and strangers, and widows and fatherless. We 
have but room for one remark more. The Levites were the 
chief educationists in Judea; and their fittest representatives in 
our present day were an adequate number of fe a ee for 
the plebeian families of our land. 





* « Sufficiency of a Parochial System,” &c.—P. 1 
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Art. VIII.—1. Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 
and Arabia Petrea, §c. By Epwarp Rosiyson, D.D. 3 
vols. 8vo. London, 1841. 

2. Bibliotheca Sacra: or Tracts and Essays on Topics connected 
with Biblical Literature and Theology. Editor, E>pwarp Ro- 
BinsoN, D.D. New York, 1843. 

3. A Pastor's Memorial of Eqypt, the Red Sea, the Wilderness of 
Sin and Paran, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, and other principal 
localities of the Holy Land, visited in 1842 ; with brief notes of 
a route through France, Rome, Naples, Constantinople, and up 
the Danube. By the Rev. Georce Fisk, LL.D., Prebend- 
ary of Lichfield, Rural Dean and Vicar of Walsall. Second 
Edition. London, 1844. 

4. Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, and along the 
Shores of the Mediterranean, Fc: By W. K. WILDE, M.R.LA., 
&c. Second Edition. Dublin, 1844. 

5. Walks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem. By W. H. 
BartTLett. London, 1844. 

6. Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. By 
the Rev. SrepHeN Oxy, D.D., President of the Wesleyan 
University. With Twelve Illustrations on Steel. Two vols. 
New York, 1843. 

7. Eothen, or Traces of Travel brought home from the East. 
London, 1844. 

8. A Tour in Fequp Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, in the 
ears 1841-2. By the Rev. H. P. Measor, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. London and Exeter, 1844. 

9. A Visit to the East, comprising Germany and the Danube, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Idumea. By the Rev. 
Henry Formssy, M.A. London, 1843. 

10. A Visit to my Father-Land, being Notes of a Journey to 
Syria and Palestine in 1843. By Riptey H. HerscnHe tz, 
Author of a brief sketch of the Jews, &c. London, 1844. 

1l. Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. Ninth Edition. 
London, 1841. 

12. Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the Holy Land. Reprinted— 
Colonial and Home Library. 1844. 


THE works named above have most of them appeared within 
the last two years—all within four ; and the list might have been 
considerably swelled, especially if it had contained all connected 
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with the same subject that have appeared of late in France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. During the ensuing year, as we 
have reason to believe, the press, at home and abroad, will have 
disburdened itself of several “ Holy Land tours” and “ visits ;” 
besides one or more elaborate critical works, the product of years 
of labour by untravelled scholars. Nor is it by any means all 
who travel in the East that write and publish “ Tours.” A few 
years ago the mist-covered mountains and damp glens of West- 
moreland were not much more frequented by summer visiters . 
than are now the scorched table lands and sultry wadys of Judea: 
scarcely a circle in the upper, literary, and scientific classes can 
be frequented without encountering some intelligent persons— 
ladies as well as gentlemen, just returned from a “ trip” in which 
they have jolted it upon camels across the desert—chatted with, 
or grinned at Bedoween, upon the margin of the Asphaltic Sea, 
and suffered the martyrdom of a night’s lodgement in Tiberias. 
At the same time, drawings and olen “taken in Palestine” by 
professional and by a ase practitioners, are to be found 
scattered upon every drawing-room and library table. In the 
place of Cowper’s walk at Weston, “sketched on the spot,” or, 
“the Loggan stone, as seen from beneath,” we have now “the 
peaks of Sinai,” or “the mosk of Omar,” drawn “by a lady dur- 
ing an excursion,” &c. last season! Now all this must mean 
something ; and we may venture an opinion as to what it means ; 
but for the present we merely advert to the practical bearing of the 
fact of so much travelling, and cross-cutting about, over a sur- 
face not exceeding the dimensions of four English counties—upon 
those bookmaking operations of which the list at the head of this 
article gives a sample. Even the least cautious of our travellers 
—such as one or two of those upon whose adventurous produc- 
tions it will be our duty now to animadvert—find themselves com- 

lied, once and again, to assure the public that they have not 
orgotten that troops of their countrymen have trodden, and are 
treading the same paths; and may be qualified to attest, or to re- 
vise a little, their reports. It will be our own fault, therefore, if 
we, i. e. the stay-at-home folks, do not at length make ourselves 
well and authentically acquainted with that small surface, and 
with those sites toward which there is so remarkable a concentra- 
tion of minds, or at least of eyes and feet, at this moment. 

Such a knowledge-topographic of Palestine, and of the scenes 
of the canonical history, will not, however, spontaneously result 
from all the publishing, nor from all the engraving, nor from all 
the travelling of the day; nor will it be secured to us simply by 
the interaction and the corrective influence exerted over book- 
making travellers, by travellers not making books. Apart from 
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a perpetually exerted and severe revision of such books—apart 
from a keen and sifting scrutiny of evidence—apart from a learn- 
ed collation of ancient and recent evidence, apart from this sort of 
vigilance always at hand, the actual frequency of travel, and the 
multiplication of books relating to Palestine, instead of diffusing an 
authentic body of topographic and antiquarian information, will 
only deluge us with errors; and not mere errors, but sources of 
error, affecting some grave questions. We think that, in the course 
of this article, we shall do this at least-—if nothing more—namely, 
- convince our readers, that if they intend to mingle, as readers, in 

the throng that is rushing toward the “ holy spots,” they must 
“© look well about them ;” or otherwise they may be robbed, not 
simply of the conclusion of common sense, but of the principles 
of rational historic belief; and perhaps even of their faith as 
Christians ! 

The tide which, for some time past, has been rolling in upon 
the shores of the Levant, and running up the Nile, and filling 
every wady of Palestine, and of Arabia Petrzea, has obeyed more 
impulses than that of the moon; and those who may be inclined 
to regard this pressing forward toward the Land of Propheey— 
this intentness of the European mind upon “ the East,” in an al- 
most supernatural light, and as indicative of stupendous events 
now “ at the very doors,” might do well to look a little into the 
plain facts of the case ; and then to set off a something from their 
reckoning. We are, however, very ready to grant to such per- 
sons—that even so much of the now-going travelling, and book- 
making, and sketching, of which Palestine is the subject, as is 
fairly attributable to the most frivolous or mercenary motives, may 
nevertheless, in its ulterior result, bear upon those events of which 
Syria is likely to be the scene, and the reason. “ Journeys,” and 
“ Narratives,” and lithographic illustrations, and woodcuts, of 
which the motive has been of the most vulgar sort, and which yet 
have the effect of bringing the mind of the Western nations into 
perpetual and familiar converse with Syrian scenery, and with 
canonical sites, may, in the end, or at some not remote crisis of 
European affairs, very materially influence the feelings, and the 
political behaviour of all civilized communities. It is by these 
means that more than a few in England, France, Germany, and 
the United States, are becoming so vividly and minutely conver- 
sant with the surface, and with its natural and artificial objects, 
that, at the moment of the occurrence of signal events, such per- 
sons, and each communicating his impressions to those around 
him, would feel almost as a man does who, in a foreign land, 
reads a newspaper-account of what has just happened in his na- 
tive parish. Many of us who stay at home me “ae travels, and 
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looking at views, have already acquired a more exact and pic- 
ture-like idea of the Holy City, and of its environs, or of the Lake 
of Galilee, than we possess of Dublin, or of Liverpool, if we have 
not happened lately to visit those near-at-hand places. 

We say, that this familiar knowledge of Palestine, diffused so 
widely, and by so many divers means, may, and probably will, 
greatly influence the Western world, at some not remote junc- 
ture, even although there be little or nothing of deep purpose, or 
of rational intent, in the impulse which is thus again “ precipita- 
; Europe upon Asia.” 

he modern facilities of transit and travel are at once the 
consequence, and the cause of transit and travel; for in this, as 
in other instances, the demand produces the supply, and then 
the supply gives rise to a tenfold demand. “ Whither shall we 
turn our step this season?” ask the listless holders of superfluous 
time and cash: “ every thing west of Constantinople has been 
looked at to weariness :—to Egypt!—to Arabia Petrzea!—to 
Palestine!” Then follow the calculations from which it may 
be made to appear that such an excursion may be “ done for as 
little” as almost any other four months’ excursion; and then the 
interchanged assurances of “ perfect safety” and “ comfort.” 
“ The Marseilles steamer sails—let us see—on a Monday— 
reaches Alexandria,” &¢. &c. And so, and in this lightsome 
style, is a journey spoken of, and planned, which, to Pococke, 
aundrell, and even to Burckhardt, appeared an arduous enter- 
prise, full of peril and of solemn difficulty ! 

In fact the countries at the head of the Mediterranean, lie 
just now on the extreme verge of that region which may be 
traversed with a tolerable degree of security, and without ex- 
ge to excessive personal inconveniences or imminent risks. 

0 go beyond this range, is an enterprise which must be left, at 
present, to practised and resolute travellers—to military men, to 
political agents, to missionaries, and to scientific pioneers, But 
of course all who possess the means to do so, and who have 
already seen the sights of Europe, and who must go somewhere, 
will now press upon what we have designated as the verge of 
practicable, or pleasure-like, travel:—that is to say, they will — 
put themselves on board the steamer to Alexandria at South- 
ampton, or at Marseilles—ascend the Nile to Cairo—cross the 
desert to Suez or Akaba—descend Wady Mousa--visit the 
city cut out of the rock ; thence “go up” to J erusalem—hurry on 
toward Beirut, and gladly, after shaking their garments, set foot 
again upon the welcome ek of the Dardanelles boat ;—and then 
the liberal and book-buying public may think itself very mo- 
derately taxed, if it is not called upon to pay the costs of more 
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than one in a hundred of these trips to the Levant, under the 
guise of an octavo with “ steel plates.” 

Influences far more serious, and more productive, are, how- 
ever, at this time, leading travellers to Syria; but we shall re- 
serve to the last, what we may have to say relative to researches 
carrying on at the impulse of rational and worthy motives, and 
from which important consequences cannot fail to result. We 
must, however, first clear the ground a little, by dismissing, 
with a cursory and well-meant criticism, the representatives or 
spokesmen of a host of good folks, who, if they did nothing more 
than empty their own purses, might well be fet alone ; but they 
seem to be leading astray the Christian mind at home; as well 
as affording, by their absurdities, much occasion of triumph to 
infidels. 

These frequenters of the “ Holy Land,” whom we must ar- 
raign, as likely to prejudice truth by their overweening, their 
fond fancies, and their wild speculations, may conveniently be 
spoken of under two designations—as, first, those who are doting 
upon the future, and, secondly, those who dote upon the past. 
But what is it, to dote, in our present application of the word ? 
We answer—to wed oneself to an unproved, and, for the most 
part, absurd and presumptuous supposition, or system; and 
then, to rush forward, reckless of consequences, and heedless of 
facts, deluded, and deluding, until a single error has swollen to 
the dimensions of a real impiety; and so has taken to itself the 
qualities of a pernicious infatuation. 

The same writer—and some of those now before us have 
actually done so—may play his part in both of these modes of 
folly. Indeed, that same eagerness of temper, and that ambition 
to be gaped at, and that lack of sound judgment which impels a 
man to figure on the one ground, is likely enough to lead him 
to attempt it on the other also. Thus, we find certain devout 
and not-to-be-daunted champions of “ kissed-away stones,” profi- 
cients also in all the architectural details and decorations of millen- 
nial temples and palaces! 

Within the lust few years, more than a few persons, some of 
whom stand before the world as authors, have made pilgrimages 
to the Holy City, impelled, as one might almost think, by a tacit 
wish to superintend the fulfilment of the prophecies ;—or, at 
least, to be on the spot, and ready to aid and assist in—or 
to “report” the course of those supernatural events which, ac- 
cording to their chronology, cannot now be delayed beyond a 
few months! Brains that have become heated in latitude 51, or 
56, have gone to gather a still higher excitement beneath the 
heats of latitude 32! and the extent to which well-educated men 
have proceeded—in the strength of an inflamed imagination— 
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— what does not exist, and not seeing what does, is at once 
wonderful and mortifying. 

But what are we saying—net that the study of Scripture pro- 
phecy, which, if it be studied at all, must include the portions 
that are unfulfilled, is unlawful or unnecessary, or in any way to 
be reprehended, or repressed. We are prepared to say the very 
contrary ; and not that those who have qualified themselves for the 
task by arduous studies at home, should be blamed for wishing, 
if practicable, to verify their surmises, and to establish or revise 
their conclusions, by an actual inspection of the Land of Pro- 
phecy ;—by no means; for ajourney so undertaken, and so pro- 
vided for, to Palestine, would, very probably, in its results, pro- 
mote Biblical exegesis; and it might, at the least in some single 
cases, have the happy effect of sending a man home to his sphere 
of usefulness, disabused of the bubble speculations which he had 
taken out with him. Tosome temperaments the mere jostling in 
the great world, implied in a long journey—and the steamboat 
bustle—and the sharp look-out for one’s luggage—and the care of 
one’s ccffee-pot and tea-canister, and then the ’scapes and annoy- 
ances of Syrian travelling—aye, even the flea-torment of a sultry 
night in a Syrian chamber, would altogether bring a man round 
about towards the quarter of calm common sense—and far more 
effectively and speedily do this than could or would have been 
done by the utmost cogency of an antagonist pamphlet, or even 
by the searching banter of an ill-tempered reviewer. 

What we do mean is this,—that those who set out on their 
travels to the Holy Land, should remember, before they set out, 
and while they are abroad, and especially when they return, and 
are compiling their “ Narratives,” that the Holy Land is a HoLy 
LAND, and that, in relation to the scenés and sites of the canonical 
history, and to the ground whereon stupendous acts are yet to 
be witnessed, men cannot sport nonsense, without doing, or run- 
ning the risk of doing, serious mischief. ‘To such persons we 
would take leave to say,—Go, if you please, to Rome, and there 
blunder on, mistaking Pagan monuments for Christian monu- 
ments; or go to the plains of Troy; look about, and pick up 
Achilles’ own shoe-tie! Thence travel on to the swamps where 
Babylon’s glory once dazzled the world; and read its bricks, 
upside for down; and on your return, ascend the Nile, and 
find a piece of Pharoah’s hand-writing on a papyrus, of the time 
of Adrian. Goto any of these places, and do any of these things, 
and be blameless; but when you tread the soil which inspired 
men have consigned to the religious and modest regards of all 
mankind, then, jet your words be few, your fancies silenced, and 
the flippant conceit of travelling authorship suppressed, by a 
rational awe -—remembering that very slender abilities, and very 
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moderate acquirements, are more than enough, to enable a man 
to bring down the scofts of the irreligious upon sacred truths, as 
well as to lead the simple out of the path of a Scriptural belief. 

Some of the grave writers, whose works are now on our table, 
would, we dare say, make long faces, in listening to the pleasantries 
of the facetious author of “ Eothen.” This gentleman, how- 
ever, although he jests on holy ground, does not, so far as we 
have seen, jest with it; he says nothing—as we remember, tend- 
ing to shake his reader’s faith in Christianity itself, although, as 
to the “ certainty of the spot where the cock crew,” he professes 
himself, indeed, “ far from being convinced.” Yet he writes in 
the sincere tone of a believer, though perhaps not himself’ one 
of the most devout of persons; meantime, the writers we have 
now in view—or some of them, do not scruple to turn facts 
upside down, and inside out, for the support either of some theory 
of prophetic interpretation, or of some inane superstition ; and 
this unscrupulous behaviour of theirs, set off with an abundance 
of Scriptural quotations, is generating a wide-stretching sus- 
picion as to Christianity itself, in the hearts of well-informed, 

ut sceptically disposed, men. Such men—unwarrantably, we 
grant—draw a tacit conclusion from the perusal of such books, 
which is fatal to their own religious convictions. We must, 
however, revert to this uncomfortable topic. 

But we have named, in the second place, those who are doting 
upon the past; and a host it is, armed and resolute, and not 
to be assailed with impunity. If we are to confine our view to 
recent years, it is the leicaaeilies Chateaubriand who leads this 
band of crusaders: Lamartine follows, on the same line: Mr. 
Newman leads a host of his own; and Dr. Wilde, as we presume, 
would wish to bring up the rear. 

That remarkable event of our times—the revival, everywhere, 
of what are called “ Church Principles”—in other words, the re- 
ligious system of the Middle ages, involves the adoption, and the 
defence, of all the more prominent and Catholic beliefs—touch- 
ing tombs, shrines, miracles, relics, to which the “ Church” has 
at any time pledged her honour and credit : and in this instance 
the “ Chureh” must be understood to mean, as well the Eastern, 
as the Western—the Greek, as the Romish hierarchies; for in 
the eyes of the movers of this revival, the one branch is as dear 
to Catholic hearts as the other, and the filial yearnings of “ Eng- 
lish Catholics” is as painfully tender toward the one, as toward 
the other. Now, there is no article of faith, held in common by 
the two churches, in relation to which there has been a more 
entire “ consent”—none held with a more fervent intensity, than 
is that of the genuineness of the holy spots, and relics, conserved 
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at Jerusalem. During the course of more than fifteen hundred 
years—a term embracing, in the view of modern Catholics, the 
most authentic era of the Christian cycle,—during, we say, this 
lapse of time, the genuineness of the Holy Cross, and the reality 
of the principal sites, in and about the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, have been affirmed with an unwavering confidence—al- 
ways—every where—and by every body ;—heretics excepted! 
There is no article of the creed that can challenge for itself a 
more cordial unanimity of belief than this. Besides, the inven- 
tion of the Cross, and the consecration of the Sepulchre, stands 
forward as one of the earliest and the most deliberate and signal 
of the instances on which the vast hierarchical scheme—Eastern 
and Western—has rested its claims as a divine and miraculously 
authenticated institution. Moreover, the alternative in this case 
is of a kind which excludes a passive neutrality, and which carries 
with it a far-extending and onerous consequence : for if the three 
crosses were not the three crosses, and if the “ Holy Sepulchre” 
be not the Holy Sepulchre—then the “ invention” is an invention 
indeed, which, considering its peculiar circumstances, and its 
bearing upon the credit of the Gospel, and upon the moral repu- 
tation of public persons, stands without a parallel in awful auda- 
city and impious wickedness. And in fact, if such a conclusion 
as this must, after all, be admitted, then, and thereafter, it will 
be almost a desperate undertaking to defend either Vincent of 
Lerins’ axiom, or the Church of the fourth century, or the 
Greek Church, or the Romish Church, or “ Church principles,” 
or the “ Tracts,” or Mr. Newman; or, in short, anything that is 
= and holy in a Catholic sense. It has come therefore to be 
elt, and every year more and more distinctly so, that this parti- 
cular antiquarian question, and the turn it shall take, is (we in- 
tend no play upon the words) an experimentum crucis, in relation 
to the great controversy of our times. 

At the impulse of this deep and anxious feeling, several ac- 
complished men have, within the last three or four years, set out 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land—hoping, not merely to in- 
flame their personal piety by making the round of the sacred 
spots, and kneeling and kissing where it is orthodox to kneel and 
to kiss, but to gather some straws of proof—some new straws— 
wherewith, as loyal soldiers of the Cross, they might, on their re- 
turn, fight the fight of faith, against the Saracen host—American, 
English, Scotch, and German ; to wit, neologists, atheists, and 
dissenters. 

We do not intend, at this time, to enter, in any formal manner, 
upon this great argument,—concerning the Cross and Sepulchre, 
—having other objects immediately in view ; but inasmuch as the 
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authors of several of the books on our table do warmly take it up ; 
and as most of them advert to it, we shall, while glancing at 
these passages, venture a remark upon a point or two of the 
evidence, as well as animadvert upon the mode in which the Holy 
Sepulchre champions of the present day think it good to signalize 
their zeal. 

But, in starting to enter upon this ground, we cannot refrain 
from an expression of the mingled feeling of grief and shame—of 
perplexity and alarm, that has attended our perusal of some of the 
volumes before us. English literature,—and especially so much 
as is biblical and topographic, is seen and read in Germany ; and, 
moreover, books of this class, embodying as they do facts and 
narratives, important or entertaining, are heard of, and sometimes 
read by many of that now large class of cultured persons, at home 
and abroad, who, choosing to turn away from that mass of direct 
and irrefragable evidence which sustains the Gospel history, dwell 
with malign pleasure upon the dark history of “the Church;” 
while at the same time they are catching at the indiscretions and 
follies of their Christian contemporaries, as affording to themselves 
reason enough for their unbelief. In this view then, mortifying 
and distressing it is to think that men, occupying — ee 
tions in the Church,—men who, if one may judge by the alphabetic 
honours which float at the rear of their names, are well informed 
persons, and therefore are precluded from the apology of ignor- 
ance, should exhibit themselves before the world as the credulous 
and unscrupulous swallowers of the monkish nonsense of the East ; 
and as the dupes of the most flimsy sort of enthusiasm which a 
man can be moved by, and which is only just pardonable in 
“ladies under eighteen ;” and that these persons—clergy and 
laity—while they seem, and we doubt not are, sincere in their 
professed faith as Christians, yet employ their energies, and show 
themselves all alive, not in defence of the evangelic history, such 
as inspired men have left it, but of the old wives’ fables of the 
most debauched periods of church history ! 

We hold it therefore to be a duty on this occasion, to admi- 
nister a word of reproof to the parties in question: such reproof, 
we mean, as any man, whether armed, or not armed, with the 
authority of “ office,” may fairly, and in a spirit of humility and 
charity, administer to any other man, as a Christian brother or 
fellow-citizen. It is well felt—as we have just said—by the 
champions of antiquity, and herein they are not mistaken, that 
the question concerning the True Cross, and the Holy Sepulchre, 
intimately touches the very core of the modern “ Church-prin- 
ciples” theory ; and that a verdict against both, or either, would 

o far toward the overthrow of certain assumptions on which 
that theory has been made to rest. But here a distinction should 
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be carefully noted. Oxford divines, and their adherents, very 
naturally wish to make the “ Holy Sepulchre” carry the “ Holy 
Cross ;” in fact, however, it will not sustain this burden. We 
mean this—that, even if the genuineness of the sepulchre could 
be established, the story of the invention of the cross would stand 
on its own independent evidence ; and this evidence is such—it 
is so flagrantly mendacious, as to have brought upon itself the 
reluctant disapproval of many who show themselves eager to be- 
lieve, as far, and as much, as is possible. This “ invention,” 
therefore, will remain as a foul blot upon the system, and upon 
the times, and upon the persons whence it originated. Even 
Dr. Wilde, (“ Narrative,” p. 476, note), says— 


“ With regard to the miracle of the finding of the Cross, I fully 
agree with those who look upon it as ‘a pious fraud:’ and this has 
been, I think, completely established during the late controversy ; 
but I am still slow to believe, that because the reputed finding of the 
Cross is an idle tale, the antiquity and validity of the Sepulchre and 
Calvary on that account fall to the ground.” 


The facetious author of “Eothen,” though professing to believe 
in the Sepulchre, gives in his adherence in a manner which 
would imply his scepticism as to every thing else—the Cross 
included. 


“ A Protestant, familiar with the Holy Scriptures, but ignorant of 
tradition, and the geography of modern Jerusalem, finds himself a 
good deal ‘ mazed’ when he first looks for the sacred sites. The 
Holy Sepulchre is not in a field, without the walls, but in the midst, 
and in the best part of the town, under the roof of the great church, 
which I have been talking about: it is a handsome tomb of oblong 
form, partly subterranean and partly above ground; and closed in 
on all sides, except the one by which it is entered. You descend into 
the interior by a few steps, and there find an altar with burning 
tapers. This is the spot which is held in greater sanctity than any 
other at Jerusalem. When you have seen enough of it, you feel per- 
haps weary of the busy crowd, and inclined for a gallop; you ask 
your dragoman, whether there will be time before sunset to take a 
ride to Mount Calvary. Mount Calvary, Signor ?—eccolo! it is up- 
stairs on the first floor. In effect, you ascend, if I remember rightly, 
just thirteen steps, and then you are shewn the now golden sockets in 
which the crosses of our Lord and the two thieves were fixed. All 
this is startling, but the truth is,” &c.—Lothen, p. 218. 

“ T concede, however, that the attempt of the Empress to ascertain 
the sites of the minor events cannot be safely relied upon, With re- 
spect, for instance, to the certainty of the spot where the cock crew, I 
am far from being convinced.”—P. 220. 


Again, Dr. Olin, the American Wesleyan President, who 
appears to have adopted it as his rule, in visiting the Holy Land, 
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to believe every thing which may by possibility be believed, and 
who “ deprecates every tendency to an over-cautious and sceptical 
criticism,” nevertheless is staggered as to the “ invention ;” and 
is, though reluctantly, forced to let go his hold of it. 


“ Nothing,” he says, “ perhaps has tended so much to throw dis- 
credit and contempt upon the claims of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, as the mummeries and impudent pretensions that arose from 
this finding of the Cross by Helena; and it is, perhaps, not to be ex- 
pected that a traveller who has been shewn this same Cross, or frag- 
ments of it, in half the great Catholic churches in Europe, should be 
able to visit the actual scene of this well-attested, but most impro- 
bable transaction—the finding, in an entire state, of an object so perish- 
able in its material and construction, nearly three hundred years after 
the crucifixion—with a mind free from prejudice, or fitted to appre- 
ciate the less questionable traditionary argument in favour of the 
identity of Calvary.”—Travels, vol. ii., p. 301. 

Mr. Newman, and with him the more resolute of the Oxford 
Tract writers, stand almost alone in speaking of the “ invention 
of the Cross,” otherwise than in terms of indignant contempt ; 
and as the exemplar of the impious frauds of the debauched age 
in which it was contrived. All the circumstances considered, 
and the subject thus trifled with a machination more detest- 
ably wicked than this has scarcely ever been carried into effect, 
or persisted in, and very extensive has been its pernicious influ- 
ence in vitiating the moral sentiment of the clergy, Eastern and 
Romish; and in enslaving the people. Nothing short, there- 
fore, of a controversial necessity the most urgent, could impel 
any one who is surrounded with the light—we do not say of 
science, which such persons affect to contemn—but of historical 
criticism—any one, not burying himself in a cell—wherein his 
complexion has forgotten how to blush ; but who every day 
must be looked at, ‘and must look others in the face ; 
one, to declare himself as the champion of St. M: acarius’ “ Holy 
Cross!” The inconsistencies—the impudent patchings—the 
lying style of the narratives of the invention—the enormity of 
the demand it makes upon miraculous agency—the bad pur- 
poses of priestly ambition which it subserved at the moment, 
and the endless frauds to which it has given rise, are altogether 
much more than enough to carry a resentful conviction to the 
mind of every man that is open at all to conviction. In fact, 
the fable has been abandoned by ev ery body—who dares aban- 
don it; and it is adhered to by those only who have persuaded 
themselves that, to trample their own reason in the dust, and to 
prostitute thelr talents, their learning, and their reputation in 
the service of “ the Church,” —even when the Church flagrantly 
lies—is an offering, and a self-sacrifice, acceptable to God! 
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But we return to our position, and we wish to leave distinctly 
on the mind of the reader the state of the case—namely, that, 
even could the Holy Sepulchre be authenticated—the “ Holy 
Cross” must remain as a stigma of shame on the front of the 
churches which have sold themselves to this impiety : but, on the 
other side, if the Holy Sepulchre be overthrown, it carries with 
it, in its ruin, necessarily, the “ Holy Cross :” and then the two 
impostures melt into one black spot, which no soap of slimy 
logic will ever remove from the party to which it adheres. 

If we say a word more concerning the Holy Sepulchre ; it is 
not so much on account of the intrinsic significance of the sub- 
ject, or its bearing upon the “ Church-principles” controversy— 
as because—and this is evident from most of the works named 
at the head of this article, not to mention others that are less 
recent, that a confused notion, or false feeling on this subject, 
is spreading among Palestine tourists, and is operating to divert 
them from the rational path of biblical research, and is impli- 
cating them in the adoption and defence of topographic absur- 
dities, in a manner, and to an extent, that must weaken our 
confidence in their reports upon whatever subject. Our main 
intentions in this article being—to stimulate, and perhaps even 
to direct such future inquiries as may tend at once to elucidate 
and to corroborate the inspired writings, we could not well ad- 
vance, without attempting, at least, to turn readers at home, and 
tourists, from the worse than idle pursuit of that which ministers 
to nothing but sentimentalism ie superstition. 

In support of the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre, there 
may be adduced the general (though not universal) assent of 
Christendom, from the age of Constantine to the present time ; but 
beyond or besides this “consent,” we do not know that any particle 
> a evidence, or any “ge of whatsoever kind, sustains the 
affirmative argument; while, on the negative side, improbabili- 
ea ag and historical—reach as far as they can to fall 
at all short of an absolute or physical impossibility. These im- 
vgeegee have, in fact, presented themselves in the strongest 
ight to intelligent travellers, and to all persons of ingenuous 
temper, from an early age to the present day; and the allega- 
tions advanced by Mr. Newman in his Essay, and by some 
others, that the genuineness of the Sepulchre “ has never been 
doubted or questioned till of late,” is not only untrue, but is no- 
toriously untrue. The staggering difficulty which attaches to 
the relative position of the Sepulchre and supposed Calvary, and 
the absurdities that are implied in all the details, have ever been 
felt, and by more than a few travellers acknowledged, and even 
by some who were the best disposed toward an implicit belief. 


“ Fyrom hence,” says Lamartine, “a flight of steps, cut in the rock, 
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conducts to the summit of Calvary, where the three crosses were 
placed, so that Calvary, the tomb, and several other sites of the drama 
of Redemption, are united under the roof of a single edifice of mode- 
rate dimensions, a circumstance that appears ill to accord with the 
Gospel histories. We are not prepared by them to find the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea, which was cut in the rock, outside the walls of 
Zion, fifty paces from Calvary, the scene of executions, and enclosed 
within the circumference of the modern walls; but such is tradition, 
and it has prevailed. The mind cannot dispute over a scene like 
this the difference of a few paces between historical probability and 
tradition. Whether it were here or there, it is certain the events oc- 
curred at no great distance from the parts marked out.”—Vol. ii., p. 25. 
(We are compelled at this moment to quote the English translation of 
Lamartine.) 


The balance between “tradition and reason” is here well pre- 
sented; and we except only against the closing affirmation, in 
which far more is assumed as certain than we can admit to be 
so. So early as the seventh century the impracticability of the 
case seems to have been felt, and a notion consequently enter- 
tained, that the then existing city occupied new ground, as com- 

ared with the old. This may be inferred from the language of 
mn Gregory, (Homil. in Evang. xxxix.,) cited by Mr. New- 
man and Professor Robinson; but any such supposition, which 
the necessity of the argument in favour of the Senidien demands, 
is excluded by the natural and impassable limitations of the 
ground, as well as by abundant historical evidence to the con- 
trary ; for if the ancient city were shoved from off the site of the 
Sepulchre, southward, and far enough fairly to exclude it, it 
must not only have lost its relative position as to the Temple, but 
must have dipt into and gone over the valley of Hinnom, which 
we know it did not. Later writers have not scrupled to affirm 
that there has been a miraculous transmigration of the Se- 
pulchre into the heart of the city! and some have tortured the 
course of the ancient walls in a manner so startling and ingeni- 
ous as to make evident at least the untoward stubbornness of the 
facts they had to deal with. Among these is the author of a 
volume published at Florence, 1620,—Trattato delle Piante ed 
Immagini de Sacri Edifizi di Tezza Santa, &c. The plates 
which illustrate this volume indicate much exactness and care, 
and they well sustain the affirmation that the drawings were exe- 
cuted in Jerusalem by competent persons. ‘Towards the close of 
the work two bird’s eye views of the Holy City are given in the 
manner that was usual at the time, and partaking of the conditions 
of a plan and of a perspective view, and, in fact, almost realiz- 
ing the principle of the modern isometrical perspective. The first 
of these views, and which appears to have been hen from the brow 
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of the Mount of Olives, exhibits the actual city as it then was,— 
——s the church of the Holy Sepulchre far within the walls. 

he second is a conjectural plan of the ancient ¢ity, as seen from 
the opposite heights, or over against Hippicus. The designer, in 
this instance, is compelled by the testimony of Josephus to grant 
to the (second) wal a curvature toward the north, which he 
brings round so as to embrace the Latin Convent; but then he 
bends it suddenly backward,—and for why ?—because, unless it 
be so retroverted, it will not shut out Calvary and the place of the 
Sepulchre! The wall—so pliable are stone walls !—having thus 
been made to double at the command of the Church, is permitted to 
resume its course northward, encircling Bezetha! This plan, with 
the ingenious disquisition appended to it, furnishes a curious illus- 
tration of the force of the difficulty which every rational visiter of 
the spot has felt, and which the candid have frankly admitted to 
be in its nature “ almost insurmountable.” 

But although, on the ground of so many glaring improbabili- 
ties, the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre has, from time to time, 
been called in question, it might low have held its credit, like 
an insolvent firm, had but the gates of Jerusalem been closed 
against the American Professor,—for it is he who has at length, 
and effectively, brought the question before the public; adducing, 
as he has, in a calm, erudite, and scientific manner, the entire 
evidence—historical and topographical, which bears upon it. It 
may indeed seem probable that, in these days of universal re- 
search and of frequent travel, the same task would have been 
undertaken by some other competent person ere long ; nor must 
we deny this general probability ; and yet, in looking through the 
mass of recent books relating to Palestine—English, American, 
and French, one finds so general a tendency on the other side, to 
take up and to repeat, almost without thought or question, the 
stale monkish absurdities current in the Holy Land, that the 
chance seems small of any disturbance of these senseless super- 
stitions through a course of years to come. What Dr. Robinson 
says of preceding travellers is quite true also of those who have 
since followed his track up to this very moment :— 


* 

“Since the time of the crusades, from the fourteenth century on- 
wards to the present day, all travellers, whether pilgrims or visiters, 
have usually taken up their abode in Jerusalem in the convents, and 
have beheld the city only through the eyes of their monastic enter- 
tainers. European visiters, in particular, have ever lodged, and still 
lodge, almost exclusively in the Latin Convent, and the Latin monks 
have in general been their sole guides. In this way, and from all these 
causes, there has been grafted upon Jerusalem and the Holy Land a 
vast mass of tradition, foreign in its source and doubtful in its character, 
which has flourished luxuriantly and spread itself out widely over the 
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western world. Palestine, the Holy City, and its sacred places, have 
been again and again portrayed according to the topography of the 
monks, and, according to them alone. Whether travellers were 
Catholics or Protestants has made little difference. All have drawn 
their information from the great store-house of the convents, and with 
few exceptions, all report it apparently with like faith, though with 
various fidelity. In looking through the long series of descriptions 
which have been given of Jerusalem by the many travellers since the 
fourteenth century, it is curious to observe how very slightly the ac- 
counts differ in their topographical and traditional details. There are, 
indeed, occasional discrepancies in minor points, though very few of the 
travellers have ventured fo depart from the general authority of their 
monastic guides, or even if they sometimes venture to call in question the 
value of this whole mass of tradition, yet they nevertheless repeat, in 
like manner, the stories of the convents, or at least give nothing better 
in their place.”—Bib. Research, i., pp. 374-5. 

These allegations we should find it easy to sustain and to illus- 
trate from the pages of the writers now before us. Even up to 
this moment, although a note of admiration, implying a little 
scepticism, is here and there inserted, when some utterly ridicu- 
lous tradition is retailed, yet, in the main, that which “ the 
Church” has always piously believed, and which holy monks 
now affirm, is tt issued anew. But we are confident 
that as, on the one hand, momentous illustrations and confirma- 
tions of canonical history are yet to be gathered from rational 
and scientific researches in Palestine; so, on the other, that the 
removal, in mass, of the rubbish of church traditions and monkish 
drivelling is indispensable as a preparative for carrying forward 
any such researches. With this conviction on our minds, we 
rejoice to see that even the fond adherents of these church legends 
are now driven to the necessity of hunting up evidences, better 
than the ancient tales of the Greek and Latin convents. Dr. 
Robinson has in fact made an inroad upon this field of folly 
which can be repelled only by arguments of the same apparent 
quality with his own ; and thus it is that Oxford and Cambridge 
are, at this time, sending forth their picked men to the Holy 
Land, by whose means to make head, if it be possible, against 
these and other bold intruders ; and we anticipate the early appear- 
ance of volumes in which the American Professor’s allegations, 
whenever they touch the “faith of the Church,” shall be “re- 
futed to demonstration !” In fact, his admitted qualifications as a 
scholar and orientalist, and the scientific perspicacity and coolness 
of his manner, and the exactness of his details and the simplicity 


of purpose he exhibits—impelling him to admit at once, and to 
announce, any corrections to which his statements may be open, 
altogether forbid the hope that he may be silenced, or his writings 
left to die out of mind: and besides, that air of unfeigned and 
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warm religious belief which gives life to his style, excludes, even 
with the least charitable of his opponents, the convenient allega- 
tion that this “ American Professor” who dares to call in ques- 
tion the “ Holy Sepulchre,” is “a neologist and an infidel.” No 
one can peruse the “ Biblical Researches,” and not feel himself to 
be in the company of a Christian man—a sincere believer in what- 
ever commends itself to the convictions of well-disciplined minds ; 
and this confidence is greatly enhanced by the very freedom, not 
levity, with which, in some signal instances, he propounds, and 
propounds in all their force, the difficulties that attach to certain 
points of Scripture history. The reader sees and feels that the 
writer is one who has dealt honestly with himself, and who may 
therefore be trusted in as intending to deal honestly with others. 

Dr. Robinson, then, whatever may be the issue of the parti- 
cular controversies which he has handled, and whether or not 
his sacred topography may hold itself in the main entire, will 
undoubtedly oa succeeded in consigning to its fit place that 
enormous mass of fraudulent tales, concerning the “ Holy 
Sites,” which the Christian nations have so long embraced as 
authentic. The expulsion, and the utter dissipation of this body 
of ancient lies must, we are persuaded, ensue, even as an inevit- 
able consequence, to mention no other influences—of those in- 
quiries which the Church is itself promoting. By the “ Church” 
—we do not here intend this or that ecclesiastical incorporation ; 
but the favourers and supporters of the one vast ms ancient 
scheme of tyrannous superstition to which the Greek and Romish 
communions adhere, and of which, as it seems, a too large 
proportion of the clergy of the Church of England professes its 
admiration. 

Nothing could be more calm, or more cautious and modest, 
than was Professor Robinson’s mode of treating the monkish 
legends concerning the “ Holy Sites.” A full and fair statement 
of the argument in support of these articles of the convent 
creed, was followed by an analysis of the evidence, or the as- 
sumed evidence, showing its inconclusiveness ; and a topographic 
disquisition, purely scientific in its style, the result of which was, 
to reduce to the lowest point possible—short of mathematical 
annihilation, the probability in favour of the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. An argument of this sort, and thus conducted, was 
felt to shake the Church Babel to its foundations; and Mr. 
Newman quickly came up to the defence, in an essay prefixed to 
a translation of a portion of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, on 
the “ character and credibility of the ecclesiastical miracles :” 
a subject than which none can be more determinative in the 
great controversy between the “ Church-principles” Church, 
and the Protestant communions. With the several points dis- 
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cussed in this essay, we have nothing now to do, any further 
than to state, that, in his defence of the Holy Cross discovered 
by the Empress Helena, the writer admits the necessity of first 
establishing the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre; since it is 
sufficiently evident, that, if Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, set 
about digging on a wrong spot, the three crosses which he in- 
vented, eo be nothing better than inventions ! 

The tortuous sophistry of this essay, which on one page yields 
the point in question, and anon assumes it as granted—which 
bends when bend one must, and then presently stands erect on 
the same ground,—Professor Robinson follows with patient assi- 
duity, in an essay which appeared in the first number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, (named above), February 1843. From this 
essay we should gladly cite some passages ; but must instead turn 
to the books before us. We are not about seriously to inculpate 
—one and all—the worshippers of the “ Holy Sites ;” but shall 
urge upon the attention of the more reasonable among them, the 
unhappy consequence which is resulting indirectly, and yet surely, 
from the course they are taking. 

We should be slow to pick a quarrel with an apparently 
amiable and entertaining tourist, like the Rev. K. P. Measor, 
who, we dare say, means no harm, and will, perhaps, start to find 
himself reprehended ; but when men, who ought to know better, 
coolly repeat as credible, that which has always shocked common 
sense, and the absurdity of which has of late been fully demon- 
strated, they indirectly bring Christianity itself under suspicion ; 
and by exhibiting themselves as altogether careless concerning 
historic proof, al always ready to believe, they suggest a most 
dangerous inference, which is snatched at by the ill-informed im- 
pugners of the evangelic records. In visiting a place like Jeru- 
salem, and in reporting his impressions there, a man (as we 
think) owes it to his own reputation, and owes it to Christianity 
also, which is not “ a cunningly-devised fable,” to express in an 
unambiguous manner, his resentful contempt, of the profane 
frauds and inanities which swarm upon the soil of Palestine. 
Now, even if the site of the Holy Sepulchre could be granted, yet 
the relative position, and the crowded proximity of the several 
“ sacred spots,” all covered by the same roof, glaringly contradict 
the narratives of the Crucifixion, as well as stultify all inferential 
reasoning that may be founded thereupon. We personally 
know those who would have chuckled to attend Mr. Measor 
in his pious circuit of the holy places. “ Here is the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea—here the sepulchre in that garden, and here 
—overhead fifteen steps—is Mount Calvary, a place of execution 
—and here are the holes where stood the three crosses!” “ Such 
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is your Christianity !”—would these persons say—“ such the be- 
lief, in the nineteenth century, of English clergymen, and of Fel- 
lows of Colleges! and so let it be.” Thus it is that, in the minds 
of hundreds, nay thousands of intelligent men, Christian travel- 
lers are labouring to fill up the chasm which separates the precious 
from the vile, in religious history. Writers of this class are doing 
all they can to make the infidel world suppose that, in their view, 
the story about the blood of Christ, and the story about the blood 
of St. Januarius, are equally good, or are nearly of the same qua- 
lity! Men such as Mr. Measor either do not know enough of the 
world, or they do not well enough understand what is passing in 
the minds of those whom they there encounter, to be aware of the 
fatal influence which their own sentimental credulity is shedding 
around them. 

“ Of Mount Calvary,” says Mr. Measor, “ E have yet said nothing, 
but, of course, among the many sacred places by which the attention 
of travellers is engaged, none occupies the attention that this does. 
In early ages, it was never doubted that the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre was really built over the exact site of the tomb in which Joseph 
of Arimathea caused the body of our Saviour to be placed.” —Tour, ¢c. 
p- 181. 


But should not a Fellow of King’s College have known some- 
thing about Church History? Ifhe had therein read only a few 
ages concerning the origin of the church in question, he would 
ea found that, in that earliest of early ages, those who wished 
to find the Sepulchre, instead of having “ never doubted” about 
the “ exact spot,” professed and declared before Christendom, that 
there was no clew whatever by means of which to commence their 
search, and that, to recover, if possible, some floating tradition, 
they convened ancient men—Christians, and even Jews ; and, 
therefore, the actual resolution of these doubts, by miracle, was 
spoken of as the greatest of wonders, and a favour the most special 
accorded to the piety of the empress, or her son! Besides, the 
identity of the site has, as we have said, been questioned, in al- 
most every age. But Mr. Measor continues :— 

** And though monkish credulity, and oftener, perhaps, a wish to 
gratify the love for the marvellous in the wandering pilgrim, may have 
induced the guardians of the edifice to multiply the objects of interest 
within the sacred enclosure, yet it never was a question whether the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre was built upon Mount Calvary.” 


This is really amazing! That which was questioned at the out- 
set, and which has again and again been questioned since, has, our 
tourist assures us, “ never been a question!” It is only “ later 
travellers,” he informs us, that have brought the matter into 
doubt! His “ own impression is,” contrary to the explicit evidence 
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of Josephus, “ that the second wall took a direction such as 
would leave the church of the Holy Sepulchre without the city.” 
But even if this could be demonstrated, the improbabilities at- 
taching to this site, as that of the crucifixion and sepulture, are 
not at all lessened. Our tourist seems to have provided himself 
with that sort of eye-salve which, instead of clearing the vision, 
dims it, whenever an undamaged vision would, or might, lead to 
scepticism. In reporting local incongruities the most revolting 
to common sense, the utmost which he does, in the way of 
prudent hesitation, is to insert an “ it is said;” but often not 
even so much as this. 


“ To the north of the Holy Sepulchre is the chapel of the Appari- 
tion, and on approaching it is seen the spot where our Saviour is said 
to have appeared to Mary Magdalene, the places where they respectively 
stood being denoted by small slabs of white marble, the chapel itself 
marking the place where our Saviour showed himself in order to 
console his sorrowing and suffering mother. . . . . . About 
twenty paces off, immediately in front, is the place where the Blessed 
Virgin stood, and the disciple whom Christ loved, when from the 
Cross he commended each to one another. . . . . . Inthe 
rock itself are the holes in which the Cross of our Saviour stood, as 
well as those of the two thieves, that on the right side being occupied 
by the good thief.”—P. 189. And so forth! 


All this is very pretty; nor should we think of breaking in 
upon pious inanities of this sort, if we did not see and know that 
these puerilities are doing infinite mischief: we do not indeed 
hope to convince of their error gentlemen of Mr. Measor’s 
stamp; but yet may perhaps succeed in suggesting a caution to 
some who are preparing to set out on their travels. “ It is said,” 
—-and “ it is said,” but we ask by whom? By those who knew 
as much about that whereof they so affirmed, as they, or as we 
do, about the last fashions of the people in the moon: not a whit 
more! Let us grant to these everything-believing, gentlemen, 
the very utmost that they can demand—namely, that the 
Church of the Holy Se ce stands upon Calvary: but then, 
if they would but read the real evidence—we mean the Church 
writers of the time, they would find that there were not at the 
first (how should there have been?) any traditions, any traces, 
any clews, whatsoever, indicating the particular spots of what 
Lamartine is pleased to call “ the dome of Redemption.” 
Does Mr. Measor believe, for one instance, that the spot on 
which Christ stood when he appeared to Mary Magdalene, was 
authentically known to Macarius, or to his clergy, in the fourth 
century? Is it possible to think any such thing? Oh !—but 
this is carnal reasoning and inconclusive ;—for, when fixing 
these sacred localities, the bishop and the monks were no doubt 
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divinely guided :—this is an instance in which we should assume 
that “ holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” To this must we come, inevitably, if we determine— 
like this Cambridge Fellow—to accept as religious realities the 
current traditions of the Holy City! In a word, all this wor- 
shipping of marble slabs, and this kissing of holy stones, is part 
and parcel of that great movement of the times, the intention 
of which is to cut short all inquiry concerning what “ the Church 
says, or has said,”’—and to lead men to forget that there is, or 
can be, any distinction lawfully drawn between the inspired 
Scriptures, and the traditions of the Church: nor is this all, for, 
in any instance in which the one authority contradicts, or seems 
to contradict the other, our modern Churchmen, following 
herein, close on the steps of their spiritual fathers—the Scribes 
and Pharisees—make no scruple of setting aside the former, that 
they may establish the latter. ‘ You proceed hence,” says Mr. 
Measor—i. e. from Gethsemane, “ by a small path to the Mount 
of Olives, where the scene of our Lord’s Ascension is marked 
by a church, that was built here by the Empress Helena.”— 
P. 189. But every reader of the Gospels knows that our Lord 
ascended from Bethany: the Church, however, has otherwise 
decided—namely, that he “ led his disciples forth,” as far only 
as to the western brow of the Mount of Olives ! 

But Mr. Measor is well sustained in his adherence to 
the all-believing principle; nor is it English Episcopalians 
alone who adopt it. Dr. Olin, the Wesleyan President, 
whom we have already cited as a firm believer in the Holy 
Sepulchre, exhibits, on all occasions, his leaning toward and 
his leaning upon, venerable traditions. Accordingly, he heads 
his pages—“ TRADITIONS—THEIR AUTHENTICITY.” Might 
he not cin balanced such a title with another, to wit—“ TrRa- 
DITIONS—THEIR FALLACY?” In fact, however, he seems 
scarcely to have asked himself whence such traditions actuall 
em, or what may be their intrinsic value. Those to which 

rofessor Robinson attaches importance are of that kind which 
the sound principles of historical research authenticate; and those 
which he rejects are such as can claim no regard, when traced to 
their sources ; for example, the ignorance and folly of the foreign 
monks who have swarmed in Palestine, or the hap-hazard assent- 
ations of the Moslem invaders. In many noted instances, if we 
will but give ourselves the trouble to collate Eusebius and Je- 
rome with the crusading writers, with Abulfeda, and with the 
monkish authorities of later times, we should find that tradition 
has been at variance with itself, from age to age; and that what 
was unknown and unfixed in the fourth century, has continued 
to float about, like a mass of sea-weed on the shore, from that 
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century to this. On more than a few occasions, when Dr. Olin 
is willing to accept the “ concurrent testimony” of “ Jews, 
Christians, and Mahometans,” he might, as we humbly think, 
have done better had he, as when a rogue of a guide attempted 
to palm upon him a Jewish, for the Samaritan synagogue at 
Nablous, “ walked out into the street,” (p. 357,) or, as the case 
might be—into the fields—the desert} or anywhere, the most re- 
mote from the ss Page, knaves—Jews or monks, to whom, 
with so much amiable simplicity, he surrenders his conscience 
and convictions. But alas, his actual proceeding in this very 
instance does but too significantly indicate the general principle, 
under the guidance of which he travelled in quest of knowledge, 
in “ Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the Holy Land’—namely, to 
trust himself anew, even to a detected rascal, rather than not 
bring away some fragment of “ venerable tradition.” 

“We could gladly,” says the Doctor, “have discharged this 
faithless cicerone ; but there was no other at hand; and as he had 
failed in his object of diverting a few piastres from the rival sect 
to his own, and could expect nothing for his trouble unless he 
should fulfil his engagements to us, we had the more reason to 
trust his fidelity !’ And in fact, there was in this instance little 
chance of his being a second time tricked: but suppose the case 
otherwise :—why then Dr. Olin would assuredly have been tricked 
a second time: or suppose that the trusty creatures who, 
throughout Palestine, are on the look-out for travellers—one act- 
ing for one synagogue, or “ holy site,” and another for another, 
had been, notwithstanding the ancient animosity between Jews 
and Samaritans, so well understood among themselves as to play 
into each others’ hands, when liberal travellers are to be dealt 
with. In such a supposed case, as in this which our learned 
traveller reports with so much pious satisfaction, he would have 
witnessed the edifying spectacle of “a Jew entering a place of 
worship belonging to the Samaritans.” “ This,” says he, “ was 
a ager | evidence that though the Jews still ‘have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans,’ their religious prejudices do not 
go the length of preventing social intercourse, and of mutual ex- 
clusion from their places of worship,” P. 358. No, we dare say 
not ; and will venture to assume it as probable that the “ religious 
prejudices” of this simple-hearted servant of the synagogue, 
strong as they might be, did in nowise hinder him, when, as was 
natural, he just wished to peep in and see after what fashion the 
mi-lords Inglesi refreshed the palm of his good friend the Sama- 
ritan Rabbi! Really we do think that gentlemen intending to 
travel in countries full of Jews and monks, should lay aside a 
little of this sort of simplicity, and procure for themselves a grain 
or two of worldly wisdom. 
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We are far from intending seriously to quarrel with Dr. Olin : 
in fact his two volumes well deserve a perusal ; and, if our limits 
permitted, we could easily convince our readers that they do so. 
We are compelled however, having a serious purpose in view, to 
include him, with others, in a sweeping indictment, as aiding and 
abetting in the now zealous endeavour to reinstate monkish 
legends throughout the world, and by that means to put out of 
view what ought to occupy all attention, in relation to Palestine. 
Well would it be if instructed Christian men, travelling in 
Palestine, and who seem to think they are upholding religious 
feeling by assenting to every tale, could discern, in the con- 
fusion, the profane riot, the mummeries, and the sheer polytheism 
that surround the holy sites, what the end invariably is of the 
endeavour to build faith upon the sands of superstition and im- 
posture. Several of the writers now before us resent indignantly 
the abominations that are enacted around the “sepulchre ;” and 
yet they themselves corroborate the illusions, and the delusions, 
whence these disorders directly spring. 

A very nice little book, “ Three Weeks in Palestine and Le- 
banon” has been some time before the public ; and, as it deserves, 
has reached a ninth edition. The writer in describing the orgies of 
the Passion Week at Jerusalem, seems on the point of saying 
what he ought to have said; and yet goes away not saying it.— 

‘“* Having despatched a hasty meal, we hurried off to the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, to attend the service of the crucifixion. Oh 
what a scene awaited us! What a Babel of unhallowed discord! 
The religio loci, (the reverential awe,) with which I was at first 
strongly impressed, was quickly dispelled by the mummeries that 
were enacted, and the thousand unchristian horrors that assailed us on 
every side. Well may the Moslem scoff, the infidel point the finger 
of scorn, at such Christianity as this! It resembles more the rites of 
Hindoo superstition than the solemn worship of a Christian temple ; 
and from all I saw and heard, I have much reason to fear that the 
precincts of an idol sanctuary seldom enclosed an assemblage of worse 
and more unholy passions than were then concentrated upon the very 
spot where Christ died.”——P. 26. 

A true testimony indeed ! but does it suggest no inference? Is 
there no meaning in the fact—a fact established by unexception- 
able evidence, that this same spot, through a course of long cen- 
turies, and from the very moment of its designation as the scene 
of the crucifixion, has been a focus and intense centre of shame- 
less wickedness? ‘Take the passage we have just now cited, and 
the purport of which is fully confirmed by every witness of the 
same scenes, and compare it with the significant admissions of 
Jerome in the fourth century, and the very explicit allegations 
of Gregory Nyssen, and then fill up the interval with the reports 
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of travellers of all ages—the crusading historians especially, and 
learn in what way the “ invention” of the Cross, and the (mi- 
raculous) discovery of the Sepulchre, have been practically com- 
mented upon, from the first moment to this! 


‘“ T asked an Italian monk who stood near me,” says the author of 
the “ Three Weeks,” “ how it happened that an altar had been de- 
dicated to both thieves, as it was recorded that one had died repro- 
bate? Oh, replied he, it is not ascertained on which side of our 
Saviour the penitent thief was crucified; it has therefore been thought 
expedient to have an altar for each, for fear of a mistake.”——-P. 30. 


But it has been fully ascertained, that wherever superstition 
bears rule, there folly and knavery on the one hand, and extreme 
profiigacy on the other, closely attend her; and, therefore, one 
would think, that men going forth from an enlightened Christian 
country, and finding on any signal spot this company of Satan’s 
ministers—profligacy, folly, fraud—and superstition, as mistress 
of the band, should hesitate to give countenance to this evil de- 
mon, or to authenticate her delusions by their suffrage: never- 
theless, this is what almost every tourist in Palestine 1s just now 
eagerly doing! This is the more to be regretted in the instance 
of those who show that their own piety is of a rational and 
healthy sort. Thus, the writer from whom we are now citing— 


* T have often heard people talk of the imposing effect of the cere- 
monies of the Romish Church. If by imposing effect, be meant that 
devotional effect which the worship of the Almighty ought to produce 
upon the mind, I never yet could discover it, although I have beheld 
them in their most splendid forms in the finest of earthly temples. 
Never once have I found my religious feelings excited by them, but 
on the contrary, depressed. The gorgeous pageant speaks of man, and 
not of God. How different the simple ritual of our own Church, pos- 
sessing just sufficient ceremony to keep the worshipper in mind that 
he is engaged in the most solemn act of his nature, but nothing su- 
perfluous, to distract his attention from the great object of his adora- 
tion.” —P. 38. 


After mentioning the annual miracle of the Holy Fire, the 
writer says— 

“ But all this is innocence itself, compared with the abominations 
that follow. The rites of the Paphian goddess, to whom Hadrian 
erected a temple on this spot, to destroy its sanctity in the eyes of 
Christians, are transferred by men, professing to be Christians, to the 
temple of the living God. What a horrible and soul-sickening pro- 
fanation! They are, I am happy to say, endeavouring to put an end 
to these revolting occurrences. Truly ‘ the cleansing of the sanctu- 
ary’ is as needful for the Christians as for the Jews.”—P. 39. 


Not at all improbable is it, that owing to the now very fre- 
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quent presence of intelligent European travellers, Protestant and 
Catholic, and to the spread, by their means, of these scandalizing 
reports of the abominations of the Holy Sepulchre, the authorities 
of the two Churches, (the two mainly implicated), alive as they 
now are to what affects their reputation, may, separately or con- 
jointly, employ effective means for driving forth from their common 
temple the beastly abuses by which it is defiled; and, in fact, 
that they may at Jerusalem, as elsewhere, yield to the demand 
of the times for a decent and well-managed religion—sensuous 
and antichristian, and idolatrous still; but yet “ in good taste,” 
and adapted to the notions and habits of Europe. k reform of 
this sort—a spiritualizing, and a cleansing of the surface of the 
ancient superstition, is rendered the more probable—as it has 
become, on the part of its upholders the more necessary and de- 
sirable, by the fact of that wide-spread and potent tendency at 
this time visible in England, America, France, and Germany, 
to embrace anew, and to re-instate the legendary religion of the 
Holy Land. The drift and purport of books such as those now 
before us, is no doubt well understood at Rome ; nor is it un- 
likely to become intelligible to the heads of the Greek Church. 
To these authorities it must be, or will soon be obvious, that, if 
they could only set the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in good 
order—according to European notions—if they could but fashion 
this theatre, and its fittings, and its performances, to the nice 
taste of the “ devout ladies and gentlemen” who are flocking, 
with full pockets, from Southampton and Marseilles, they should 
open their house to a far better class of customers than hereto- 
fore, and should pocket, instead of the piastres of ragged devotees 
—English sovereigns, and the sovereigns of those who will also 
spend handsomely at the convents! 

We hazard the prediction, that a reform, such as this, will 
actually be attempted ere long; and the probability of its occur- 
rence incites us the more to exhibit the extent to which this fana- 
ticism, with its absurdities and its affectations, is spreading around 
us. But if this now swelling tide is to be stemmed, it must be 
by insisting upon a strict regard to facts in whatever relates to 
the antiquities of Palestine. It is from this sort of dealing with 
legendary stuff that its admirers flinch. Thus we find Mr. 
Newman denouncing Professor Robinson’s “ measuring tapes,” 
when they are employed to bring into question the traditions of 
the Church. Travellers must be required, on every occasion, to 
state what sort of evidence it is which has determined their 
opinions; and also, whether they are adducing such evidence at 
first or at second hand. Much of what we meet with is mere 
repetition, from book to book, of things never examined. The 
writer now referred to offends iw this way less than some others : 
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nevertheless, intelligent as he is, and, we should think, well 
informed, he does thus offend once and again. Quoting Jowett, 
as advancing the opinion that the massive stones of the Haram 
wall might have belonged to the Jewish Temple, he says :— 

“ But as our Saviour doomed it (the Temple) to utter destruction, 
and history relates that the ploughshare passed over the beauty of 
that house, I think the supposition scarcely possible.”—P. 42. 


But why not adhere to the actual terms of the canonical docu- 
ment? Our Lord, pointing, no doubt, to the visible structure— 
to the polished marbles of the eastern front—predicts that “ not 
one stone” of that building—Herod’s temple, should be “left upon 
another.” This is no “ dooming of the entire substructure to 
destruction ;” and most perilous is it thus wantonly to extend 
the prediction beyond its plain import. Another writer, soon 
to be mentioned, thinks it further necessary to assume that the 
very stones of the temple, down to the lowest foundations, were 
reduced to powder, and scattered to the winds!—thus does 
over-zeal bring men to utter nonsense, the discredit of which falls 
upon what is sacred! And where has the author of the “ Three 
Weeks” learned this often-repeated story about “ the plough- 
share?”—no where, we must tell him, in connexion with the 
overthrow of the temple by Titus; and how idle is it to look to 
the surface of this ancient masonry—far as it is beneath the level 
on which the temple stood, for the indications of the fire which 
consumed the cedar roofs of the building! this conflagration, how 
terrific soever it may have been, could not have reached, or have 
scathed, the vast stones of the foundation. 

But these zealous gentlemen, anxious to prove that they have 
no feeling in common with the scepticism of the times, and think- 
ing it a useless trouble to look into Greek and Latin tomes, allow 
themselves to write and to print anything that looks well on the 
“believing side ;” for pan 3 this same writer conjectures that 

“These huge stones might possibly have been the preparations of 
Julian the Apostate, for his impious attempt to nullify the words of 
the Almighty, by rebuilding the Temple ; and, being left upon the spot 
when the workmen were miraculously interrupted in digging the found- 
ations, were adapted to their purpose by the builders of the wall.”— 
P. 43. 

In fact, it would not have been necessary that the writer should 
have opened learned folios in this instance, for the whole of the 
evidence touching Julian’s frustrated attempt has been adduced 
by several modern writers,* and might be found in five minutes 
by any one having access to an ordinary library. Need we say that 


* Jortin, Gibbon, Lardner, and many others. 
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Julian’s determination to rebuild the temple, and his summons 
to the Jews to take part in the enterprise, and the preparations 
thence resulting, and the abortive endeavours to make a beginning, 
and the cessation of those endeavours, all fell within the com- 
pass of six months! The enormous stones, many of them twenty- 
five feet long, ten wide, and five in thickness, were they, we 
would ask, in the quarry at the time when the emperor’s pro- 
clamation reached Palestine? if so, then the miracle of the frus- 
tration of his attempt was far surpassed by the miracle implied in 
such preparations to give it effect; for by no human means could 
masses like these have been wrought and transported within the 
space of a few weeks. But, on the other hand, if these prodigious 
stones were already on the spot, and lying about at the time of 
Julian’s proclamation, and if thenceforward they continued to lie 
about, until a later period when they were located where we now 
find them, then it is not clear what they had to do, in any sense, 
with the apostate’s defeated purpose ! 

It is but justice, however, to say that this writer’s zeal does not 
lead him to forget a due respect for Scripture testimony whenever 
it clearly rebukes the monkish legends: thus, in mentioning the 
Church of the Ascension, he says,—“ There is no authority beyond 
monkish assertions for the occurrence of the Ascension here (on 
the western brow of the Mount of Olives); the relation of St. Luke 
contradicts it, which says,—‘he led them forth as far as Bethany,’” 
&c.; and he adds,—“ a thousand of these ‘ holy places’ are shown 
within and without Jerusalem, till we become so tired of them 
as to cease making further inquiry about them, so utterly absurd 
are the greater number.” He might safely have added that not 
so much as one of the monkish traditions, connected with the 
topography of Jerusalem or Palestine, is entitled to the least 
regard ; and there are very few that are not “ utterly absurd.” 

Mortifying it is to find a writer whose general sentiments are 
sound, yet permitting himself to repeat, as if valid and unques- 
tionable, the often refuted arguments in favour of the identity of 
the Holy Sepulchre.—P. 66. It is manifest that he has not him- 
self opened the ancient authors to whose testimony he refers. Nor 
should he have reprinted his little book, at this date, retaining a 
now very superfluous refutation of Dr Clark’s futile speculations 
concerning the site of the ancient city, and which have long ago 
been consigned to contempt. Undoubtedly he should have taken 
care, in the late reprint of his volume, to remove from it passages 
which no well informed writer would at this time venture to 
advance. 

“ Have we not here,” says he, p. 67, “an unbroken chain of 
evidence ?” Nochain at all, if we examine its links. The series 
of writers who repeat, one from another, what the first affirmed, 
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after a lapse of time, and without any sufficient evidence, cannot, 
in an historical question, be held to constitute “a chain of proof.” 
Does the author persuade himself that the series of Church com- 
pilers,—Sozomen, Theodoret, Nicephorus, &c., can, by their mere 
number, give any weight to the original testimony, and which, 
on examination, turns out to be wholly indeterminate ?—not 
staying a moment to institute any such analysis of his proofs, he 
cites the very authorities that make against his argument: for 
instance, the Itinerary of the Bourdeaux Pilgrim, whose silence 
as to the Sepulchre is, the circumstances considered, nearly con- 
clusive as an evidence of the non-existence then of the supposed 
tradition. He cites also Dion Cassius. But what is it that Dion 
Cassius actually says? Lib. Ixix. 12; not, as the author affirms, 
that Hadrian built a temple and placed a statue over the spot of 
the resurrection ; but that he erected a temple to Jupiter on the 
site of the (Jewish) Temple s—xal &¢ roy rod vaod rod Seod rérov, vadv 
r@ Ait tregov dvreyeioavrog. As to the temple of Venus, alleged to 
have stood on the spot chosen by Macarius, or Helena, or Con- 
stantine, this is a point indifferent to the argument, until that has 
been proved of which there is no evidence, namely,—that the 
pagan fane was indeed placed on a spot that had previously and 
authentically been known as the scene of the crucifixion. 

It is precisely by the means of little books like the one now 
before us, pleasantly written, and which circulate widely, that 
the young people of our families are led astray, and are prepared 
to admit, without a question, every baseless assumption which the 
zealous movers of the modern fanaticism may choose confidently 
to affirm. We therefore take the occasion to suggest a caution 
to parents and teachers, on a point intrinsically, indeed, of no im- 
portance, but yet likely enough to be made the ground of some 
fresh-issued religious folly. 

Mr. Fisk, author of a “ Pastor’s Memorial,” is evidently a 
warmly pious, and a right-minded man ; and who, imbued with 
the principles of evangelic truth, takes a right view of the super- 
stitions he witnessed in Palestine; and whether or not fully in- 
formed on antiquarian subjects, he affirms nothing in that sort 
of reckless overdone manner which perpetuates and diffuses error. 
We heartily wish he had spared the purchasers of his acceptable 
volume, the many, very many pages of Scriptural quotations. 
What need can there be to reprint entire chapters of the Bible 
at this rate? The book, however, cannot fail highly to please 
the religious community. Mr. Fisk sees things with a fresh, 
clear intensity of vision; he feels vividly ; and he writes natural- 
ly. He clearly perceives, and he distinctly states, the just dis- 
tinction between the well-ascertained Scriptural localities of Pa- 
lestine, and those which a grovelling and mercenary superstition 
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has signalized, (p. 249.) Alive, therefore, as he is to this distinc- 
tion, we shall not quarrel with him for professing that— 

** After due consideration of most that has been written on the-sub- 
ject, he is inclined to the belief, that it (the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre) really stands on the spot which is hallowed in our memo- 
ries by the name of Calvary.”—P. 251. 


He adds : 

“* But when I saw the near juxtaposition of all these things, and 
knew that, in order to provide for the structure of the church, the site 
had to be cut down and levelled; and when I reflected that, on the 
very spot a heathen temple had stood, till removed by the Empress 
Helena, to make room for this church; and, moreover, when I bore 
in mind the purpose which all these things were to serve, and the spirit 
of that Church which thus paraded these objects of curiosity, I did feel 
that, after all, they might not be what they professed. Yet all this 
could not do away with the impression that thereabouts was, indeed, 
the scene of our blessed Lord’s precious death and resurrection. But 
while there, even that impression failed to produce any satisfying effect 
upon my mind.”—P, 252. 

A writer who uses so much caution and modesty, and who re- 
fuses to be cheated into what he yet wishes to believe, will do no 
harm, even although mistaken in his conclusions. In perfect good 
feeling, therefore, we thank him for the pleasure which the peru- 
sal of his volume has afforded us. E sly right in principle and 
Christian sentiment, is the author of the “ Visit to my Father- 
Land’—Mr. Herschell, a Jew, but a Christian, and a Christian 
minister. 

We must say something more about Dr. Wilde’s book, viz. the 
“ Narrative of a Voyage,” &c. <A cursory criticism is, however, 
all which our limits will allow, or which the volume itself seems 
to us to deserve. 

The author does in fact invite, or we should say, provoke, a 
little scrutiny, by his professions of superior accuracy, and by 
setting out in the manner of one who is to put the question to 
rest. Travellers, topographers, critics, translators, and map-ma- 
kers too, have all, hitherto, been in fault; and so have all men ; 
and so, as we humbly think, has Dr. Wilde himself—in more 
instances than a few. He cites Greek, and Hebrew too, as oc- 
casion presents itself; and favours us with “a more critical trans- 
lation” of certain phrases. With the “ text of Josephus,” he is 
of course familiar, concerning which he is quite right in alleging 
that, “it has often been tortured and perverted,” (p. 430.) 
“ We now turn,” says the Doctor, “to the text of Josephus, 
which, as it has often been tortured and perverted, I shall here 
introduce verbatim.” Very good; but w hat 1 is the teat of Jose- 
phus; and what is that “verbatim” citation of it which must 
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exclude further torturings and perversions? We should think, 
the actual words of the historian! But if the “ verbatim” means 
only the verbatim of a translation, well known to the world and 
not in high repute, then, assuredly, a distinct reference to that 
version should be made. This is but a measure of justice to the 
less-learned reader, who may go away believing that “ old Whis- 
ton” is the real Josephus. Now we find that the Doctor’s cita- 
tions are “verbatim” from Whiston ; to whom, however, he 
makes no reference. If it were possible to admit such a suppo- 
sition, we should almost believe that he considered the English 
Josephus to be the Josephus; just as many good folks believe 
the “authorized version,” to be the Bible, and the only Bible 
that has ever existed. What can this mean? “It (Acra) was 
separated from Mount Zion by a deep but narrow valley, called 
by Josephus, Tyropxon, and afterwards the Valley of Cheese- 
mongers,” (p. 425.) Now, we suppose that the valley, called by 
J osephus—Tyropzon, “ came to be called” the “ valley of Cheese- 
mongers” precisely at the moment when the “ wars of the Jews” 
was first “done into English ;” and in like manner the place 
called by Josephus 4 dvw cyoga, came “ afterwards,” viz. at the very 
same epoch in English literature, to be called “the upper market 
Place.” Josephus, in naming this valley, Tyropzeon, adopted the 
Greek term which was the equivalent of the vernacular designa- 
tion, and meaning precisely the same thing — Cheesemakers’ 
mart. Our author pe not profess to have waded through that 
“literary lumber,” which he thinks can be “equalled only by 
the rubbish that at present” fills the depressions of the Tyropzon, 
(p. 473.) But, we can assure him, that by going only ankle deep 
in the slough of ancient learning, he might have informed him- 
self of the meaning of the word, which after the lapse of centuries 
“came to be” rendered into English. 

An author who professes great exactness and research, should 
either quote nothing at second hand, or if, through want of 
leisure, want of books, or want of learning, he is compelled to do 
so, he should very distinctly state the extent of his obligations to 
his more industrious or more erudite contemporaries. Small 
matters are not worthy of notice, unless they seem to be indica- 
tions : as, for example, Dr. Wilde, p. 451, cites the words of 
“ that celebrated historian,” William of Tyre; and celebrated 
he is—more than read, we conjecture. Has our author read 
him? or did he quote from somebody who quotes hin? The 
latter, we assume to be the fact, not simply because the Doctor 
makes no reference to the place where the passages occur; but 
because, as we think, unless he had found the two passages in ac- 
cidental juxtaposition, in some modern book, he would never have 
introduced the latter of the two, which has nothing to do with his 
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immediate argument—about the walls of Jerusalem, and which, 
in the said William of Tyre, is at some distance from the first. 
The first cited passage, Dr. Wilde, if he has the Gesta Dei at 
hand, will find mid-way in the second chapter of the eighth 
book ; the second—mid-way in the third chapter. He cites, p. 
470, St. Cyril, “ the first patriarch of Jerusalem ;” but who 
does he intend ?—Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, was not patriarch ; 
for it was not until the next century, and by decree of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon; (Actio Septima: Hardonin II., 494,) that the 
bishops of the Holy City attained the object so long desired and 
pc at. Hf it be Cyril of Jerusalem, then we suppose the 
author alludes to a passage in the 14th Catechetical Discourse, 
which, however, does not bear the sense that has been put upon 
it :—it is too long to be here cited, and commented upon. 

“ We know from undoubted authority,” says Dr. Wilde, p. 
474, “that the Romans, who retained possession of Jerusalem 
after the time of Titus, placed a statue of Venus over the tomb 
of Christ, and also the fane of Jupiter over the place of the 
crucifixion.” It happens, however, that this “ undoubted autho- 
rity,” has not merely been doubted, but peremptorily questioned ; 
and, in fact, shown to import no such thing; and if our author 
would have looked a little more carefully into his “ authorities,” 
he would have found it so. We are not sure, however, that he 
is one easily to be turned aside from his path; for, in a note to 
his second edition, p. 476, he says :— 


“* Having carefully perused the various articles that have appeared 
on this subject since the first publication of this work, particularly 
those by Dr. Robinson in his ‘ Biblical Researches ;’ ‘ the Essay on 
the Ecclesiastical Miracles,’ from the Oxford press ; ‘The Bibliotheca 
Sacra’ for July 1843; and also the seventh number of ‘ Ancient 
Christianity, —and having weighed and considered the arguments 
pro and con, adduced with such learning and ingenuity by the 
several writers of those essays, I must confess that, although I have 
no theory to support, and no superstitious nor religious bias to uphold, 
I still retain my original opinion.” 


Very good :—with some folks, “ my original opinion,” has 
more tenacity and sacredness than “ a theory,”—or “ a supersti- 
tious,—or a religious bias ;’—or, than even the best evidence to 
the contrary ! 


‘** Many persons understand,” says our author, p. 444, “ the de- 
nunciation of our blessed Lord, that ‘ one stone should not be left 
standing upon another,’ as applying to the entire city; but this ap- 
pears to others to have been uttered against the temple in particular ; 
whose demolition is so complete, that I do not suppose one particle of 
the dust into which its ruins crumbled could now be found. For, in- 
dependent of the plunder and destruction it underwent when fired by 
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the Roman soldiers under Titus, we learn that Terentius Rufus tore 
up the very foundations of the temple with a ploughshare. Jerusalem 
became heaps,” &c. 


Flourishes of this sort we should not stop to criticize, if it were 
not part and parcel of a learned disquisition, intended to set us 
all right on the subject of the topography of the Holy City, and 
if it were not, moreover, a sort of sample of the style in which this 
same subject is dealt with in a large proportion of recent books 
on Palestine. We must first, then, remind Dr. Wilde of a good 
rule, in handling biblical questions, namely, not to outrun Scrip- 
ture itself. The fulfilment of our Lord’s prediction, then appa- 
rently so improbable, is a point of the Christian Evidences far too 
significant and serious to be trifled with; and, therefore, if we 
had it in view to employ the fact, as an element of the argument 
in support of Christianity, we should view it as a religious duty 
to pay a scrupulous regard to the very terms of the prediction. 
What our Lord did predict was, that of the Temple, as then visi- 
ble, every stone should be loosened from its place; 7. e. that the 
structure should be overthrown ; and this has manifestly been ful- 
filled; and is not this enough? What should impel us to sup- 
pose, contrary to the very nature of things, that the stones have 
melted away like unbaked bricks! and not merely the stones 
loosened, one from another, and not merely the ruins crumbled 
into dust, but every particle of these marbles scattered to the 
winds! And why should all these secondary miracles be ima- 
gined? For no reason, except it be to exhibit the exceeding for- 
wardness of one’s “ zeal for the truth!” Instead of entertaining 
any such supposition as this, it has always been our belief, that 
the massive and imperishable materials of Herod’s temple, in- 
cluding those of the more ancient structure, and which must have 
glutted the valleys and fosses on all sides, or on three sides, are 
now existing in many of the substructures of the city, and might 
=" be identified as such, not merely by their dimensions, 

ut by the peculiar style of workmanship which they exhibit ; 
nay, recent explorations would suggest the idea, that indubitable 
marks of allocation and adjustment are yet to reward the industry 
of antiquarian excavators, and thus, perhaps, furnish striking ex- 
emplifications and proofs of the truth of “ the things which are 
most surely believed among us.” Our zeal, denies and our 
concern for the honour of the Gospel, instead of its impelling us 
to dread the discovery of some fragment of Herod’s marble, or of 
some entire stone of the temple, would prompt us in the opposite 
direction, to use all diligence in discovering, and identifying, any 
such solid memorials of the “ House of God.” 

But now Dr. Wilde has himself inspected the Cyclopean 
masonry of the ancient walls, and has described it; and, if 
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acquainted with the “ verbatim” Josephus, he must know that 
the “buildings of the Temple” were not much less ponderous or 
less firmly cemented than those of the outer walls; and yet he 
can imagine such a structure—even down to its solid founda- 
tions, to have been torn up with a ploughshare !—first, the tem- 
ple stones dislodged by a ploughshare; and then reduced to 
powder ; and then this powder scattered by the winds! We can 
assure Dr. Wilde, that amidst the “lumber of ancient learning,” 
which he so wisely refuses to wade through, we have met with 
many things equally judicious as this, and equally indicative of a 
determination “ not to be outdone” by any body in the telling of 
a marvellous story ! 

Dr. Wilde has learned, however, that the pagan giant who 
effected all this, was “ Terentius Rufus :” but who tells him so? 
Not Josephus, nor any one else! The story of “ the plough- 
share” is a very questionable one—attaching to the second over- 
throw of the city, in the time of Hadrian. 

Dr. Wilde heavily inculpates all the Jerusalem map-makers 
—his predecessors! He introduces, he says, p. 430, a — 
observation, “ because it is a valid objection to all the maps, 
plans, and topographical dissertations that have ever been written 
upon Jerusalem in this country !”—(this country; query, Jre- 
land?) We had already glanced at the author’s own plan or 
“ map” of the Holy City with mute amazement, but on meeting 
with this sweeping condemnation, not only of all maps, but of 
all plans and all topographical dissertations, we reverted to the 
gay frontispiece of the volume with a chill of dismay! What 
then, is it so, that we have all been wrong? Does “ a valid ob- 
jection” lie against al/ that has been said, written, and drawn, 
relative to the topography of the Holy City? Even so; for the 
doctor says it? Our first impulse was to set about defending 
ourselves, and every body else, by a laborious process of argu- 
mentation ; and happening at this time to have under our hands 
a large collection of “ drawings, sketches, plans, measurements,” 
recently taken in Jerusalem by those upon whose accuracy we 
could well rely, we thought of adducing, from this store, proofs 
sufficient to sustain something like an apology for the general 
company of oy But we suddenly recollected a para- 
graph, occurring a few pages before that whereon occurs the pas- 
sage above cited, which, in whatever way it might consist with 
the author’s allegations, or with “ his own plan,” would exempt 
us at once from the task of preparing such an apology. 

While, in caustic style, br. Wilde denounces, (p. 423,) the 
carelessness of preceding travellers, he says: “So that, up to a 
few years ago, no accurate map of modern Jerusalem was in exist- 


ence. In 1835, this deficiency was supplied by Mr. Catherwood, 
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who surveyed the place, and furnished a plan, of the accuracy 
of which there can be no manner of doubt.” What a com- 
fort is this! But the Doctor adds: “this plan I have adopted 
as the groundwork of the topography of the ancient city,” &c. 
Here, therefore, we have a ground in common with the author; 
for, of the general accuracy of Mr. Catherwood’s plan, and espe- 
cially as brought to a further point of accuracy by the measure- 
ments of “ Robinson and Smith,” we have “no manner of doubt ;” 
or if there had been room for any such doubts, they would have 
been dispelled in the course of some careful and minute compa- 
risons which we have made of this plan, as published by Professor 
Robinson, with the drawings and measurements above referred 
to, in our possession. It is agreed, then, that there is a plan of 
Jerusalem in existence, to which an appeal may safely be made, 
on any point touching the topography of the Holy City. But 
if so, then what becomes of Dr. Wilde’s “own plan?” Really 
we do not know what can become of it; and so nicely coloured 
it is! for it is, as might be expected, utterly at variance with 
“ all plans” previously known ! and it is also totally unlike, which 
would not have been expected, that one plan, “of the accuracy 
of which there can be no manner of doubt.” In a word, this new 
plan will not consist with our own unpublished topographical 
documents : then it contradicts, as well the “ verbatim” Josephus, 
as the real Greek Josephus: it throws discredit also upon the 
description of the city by that “ celebrated historian,” William 
of Tyre; and, what is worse than all, it sheds darkness and con- 
fusion upon the Doctor’s own dissertation ! 

The author of this volume bestows 160 closely-printed pages 
upon “ Jerusalem ;” and he undertakes to clear up and to rectify 
the ancient topography of the city ; and he condemns his prede- 
cessors wholesale ; and he proposes his own plan, aided therein 
by his friend, (p. 426, note ;) and the plan, on which so much 
hinges, can be reconciled with nothing ; no, neither with earlier 
plans, nor with ancient authors; nor with the one “ accurate” 
plan ; nor with the dissertation itself! It must not be imagined 
that “ the frontispiece” is a mere decoration, to which little refe- 
rence is made in “ the letter-press,” and with which perhaps the 
author has had little to do: no such thing; for he appeals to it 
repeatedly, and confidently ; and in chastising Dr. Robinson, he 
concludes his note, p. 430, with a “ (see Map.”) He says of it, 
that it was “ formed by an accurate and laborious examination 
on the spot ;” and, with apparent satisfaction, he appeals, again 
and again, to his “ YELLOw, Rep, and Brown”! 

But we must look for a moment to this rare topographic speci- 
men; and should premise that it is an argumentative plan,—i. e. 
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a plan constructed for the purpose of illustrating and establishing 
the author’s “ views” on two or three points, some of them retro- 
spective, and some prospective. In order to give our readers, who 
may not have the privilege to inspect it—and as we have no “ per- 
mission” to offer a woodcut copy—an idea of this plan, we must 
beg them to imagine that the plate of any such map of Jerusalem 
as they may be used to, had been printed upon India rubber 
paper, and that then it had been subjected toa stretching process 
in an oblique direction, and just so far as the tenacity of the 
material would allow, and the necessities of the author’s argu- 
ment demand. If thus thought of, we should scarcely know 
which most to admire—the elastic consistency of caoutchouc, or, 
the firm quality of some men’s self-esteem. 

Ata glance, in turning from Dr Wilde’s plan to Catherwood’s 
(i.e. Robinson and Smith’s), instead of that style of scientific precision 
which indicates a eorrect knowledge of the levels, as ascertained by 
actual survey, and which, in various instances, and some of them 
very minute, we are able to vouch for, there appears those unmean- 
ing, dumpling-shaped protuberances which belong to mere guess 
work; and some of these elevations come in the very places where 
the ground falls into hollows: thus Acra is made to fill up the 
depression between the Damascus gate and the north-west corner 
of the Haram; and the “ Mount of Offence” stands over against 
Sion, due south. Then the direction of the Haram wall—a point 
of much importance, is shifted a point or two nearer to due north 
than is really the fact. This, however, is a small matter compared 
with the liberty our learned map-maker has used in dislocating, 
for the convenience of his theory, the two portions of the city,— 
Acra and Bezetha,—to the extent of nothing less than an entire 
change of their relative positions! Acra he has laid down north- 
west and north of the Haram, while Bezetha takes its place north- 
ward and beyond Aecra. On what authority has this topographic 
evolution been effected? We must leave Dr Wilde to answer. 
He complains that his predecessors have too often “ tortured 
and perverted” the text of Josephus. Be it so; but what does 
Josephus actually affirm on the point now before us? not that 
Bezetha was separated from Antonia and the Temple by a width 
of town, but by a deep ditch! Language cannot be more distinct, 
and it is impossible to misunderstand it. We will adduce, as 
well the “ verbatim” Josephus as the real. Old Whiston says,— 
“Tt,” ¢. e. that part of the city called Bezetha, “ lies over against 
the Tower Antonia, but is divided from it by a deep valley (ditch) 
which was dug on purpose, and that in order to hinder the foun- 
dations of the Tower of Antonia from joining to this hill,” &c. 
The veritable Josephus, Book V., c. IV., s. 2, says thus— 
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xal réragrov regioinmdjvar AbQor, Us naAe TE BeZebz, xeiwevog juiv auringn 
ris Avrawins, amoreuvomevos Oz igiymars Cade? dierageevdn yae exirndss, 
WS Mh TP A6Dw ouvderrovres of Oemersos rg ’Avrwvices elrgiorroi re elev, xoel 
nrrov inpnroi. 

Flagrantly at variance with the “ one map” which the author 
allows to be undoubtedly accurate, and in direct contradiction of 
the express words of Josephus, he is bold enough to place one 
entire portion of the Holy City upon the position of another, and 
then to assure the public that his map was constructed after “an 
accurate and laborious examination on the spot!” One naturally 
asks the motive of audacity like this. We are not sure that we 
have reached the depth of the mystery, but surmise that it will be 
found couched beneath the “ yellow” of the map. It is true that 
some advantage for his argument in favour of the genuineness of 
the Holy Sepulchre is obtained by means of these daring inno- 
vations ; but Dr. Wilde thinks himself qualified to present to 
the world a programme of the “ New Jerusalem,”—the city that 
is to be; and heis perfectly certain that he has accomplished this 
arduous task in a manner that must approve itself to every 
reader of Scripture! Having settled all controversies touching 
the topography of the Jerusalem that is, and that has been, he 
goes on to observe as follows, p. 452 :—“ But there is a topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem to be considered, without which any treatise 
upon that subject would be incomplete.” Now, we humbly think, 
that his own “ treatise” would, in any good sense of the word, 
have been far more “ complete” without his twentieth chapter 
than it is with it. Without it, he would have stood chargeable 
merely with heedlessness and incompetency : with it, he is open, 
as we think, to very serious reprehension. The author cannot, 
in this instance, shelter himself beneath the wing of Mr. Fry, 
whose work on the “Second Advent” he cites with approval, 
because he professes to correct the involuntary errors into which 
that adventurous writer, from the want of “ accurate maps,” has 
fallen. 

Dr. Wilde starts with affirming, p. 453, that the inspired 
writers not “ only inform us of the rebuilding of the city, ac- 
cording to a precise plan, but they lay down the position of its 
walls and gates with such accuracy as to preclude the possibility 
of error or mistake; so that he who takes the Scriptures in his 
hand, and goes over the ground, may, even now, measure every 
cubit of the space it is hereafter to occupy.” But what if not only 
“ the cubit,” by which we are to measure out the New Jerusalem, 
be still a questionable quantity, but also if the starting points 
are all undetermined, and the whole subject involved in that ob- 
scurity which attaches, as all wise expositors have acknowledged, 


to every portion of unfulfilled prophecy! Our author, p. 438, 
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cites, with approbation, Dr. Adam Clarke, who says, “ We really 
know scarcely any thing about these gates, (of the ancient city,) 
what they were, why called by these names, or in what part of 
the wall situated. All the places of Jerusalem, its temples, walls, 
and gates, are mere works of conjecture ; and yet how learnedly 
have some men written upon all these subjects.” Nevertheless, 
it is entirely upon the ground of an assumed knowledge of the 
position of the ancient walls and gates that the prophetic descrip- 
tion of the “ City that is to be” can admit of eghiaidlen; and yet 
Dr. Wilde finds himself able, on this ground of the merest conjec- 
tures, to lay down “ his yellow,” with a firm hand. 

If it were worth the time and pains, which certainly it is not, 
we could further show why the author has contorted the plan of 
the Holy City after so strange a fashion. In a word, the “ New 
Jerusalem,” as he projects it, would not, by any fair means, fit 
on to the actual Jerusalem! What, then, was to be done? 
Why, twist the actual Jerusalem until it fits on to the “ New 
Jerusalem!” The prophetic walls,—the “ yellow,” significantly 
styled on “ the map’—“ Prophetic ditto,’—are to be of certain 
dimensions ; and they are to be “ four square,” and to lie east 
and west, north and south. But the eastern wall of the Temple, 
which all admit to be such, will not consist with this conjectural 
plan, without a great deal of management and distortion. If 
carried straight on, the eastern “ prophetic wall,” i.e. Dr. W.ilde’s 
“ yellow,” would dip down into the precipitous part of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, cross the brook Kidron, and obliquely ascend the 
— slope. This must not be; and therefore it must have 
the benefit of a bend where needed, here and there! 

But we leave this fearless writer and traveller in the compla- 
cent enjoyment, not only of his “ yellow,” but of his “ red,” and 
of his “ brown,” which, indeed, are not in some places very dis- 
tinguishable. Perhaps we have allowed too much space to our 
notice of this volume. Assuredly we should not have brought 
it forward at all, were it not a sample, and a very characteristic 
one, of a large class of recent books,—a class against which,—as 
we think,— the religious community needs at this time to be dis- 
tinctly cautioned. 

The authors of the books above adverted to, as well as others 
whom we have not in this instance named, seem—two or three 
only excepted—to have adopted, or silently to have been go- 
verned by, a principle of false religious expediency, which might 
thus be put into words :—“ The tendency to unbelief which, in 
the past era, has prevailed so fearfully, threatening to sweep 
away as well all religious restraints, as all eee institutions, 
and which, under a new guise, is again going forth to lay waste 
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the moral world, must be checked by cherishing the contrary 
dispositions. What is wanted is a disposition to believe—simply 
to believe—to believe implicitly—to believe as an impulse, and as an 
act of obedience to authority—to believe, apart from rational evi- 
dence and without it ; nay, in opposition to evidence ;—to believe 
when, in believing, ‘carnal reason’ is shocked and outraged :— 
this is the disposition which the true friends of religion, and the 
upholders of spiritual authority should now cherish. If in your 
endeavours to bring men back to piety you go about to convince 
them—if you reason with them—if you accumulate proofs, if you 
appeal to documents, you do but flatter and cherish the very 
es whence scepticism springs. Those to whom you address 
ogic—hbe it sound logic, will retort upon you sophistry ; and while 
they confirm themselves in atheism, will beguile you near to the 
brink of the same abyss. Do not argue, do not reason ; but kindle 
enthusiasm : lure men onward, although it be by false lights: be- 
guile them from off their ground by fictions, by legends, by super- 
stitions; and by lies, if nothing else will do: any way bring men 
within the pale of an obediential acquiescence, in whatever is, or 
has been, sanctioned by authority, and which has become venera- 
ble by lapse of time !” 

A principle such as this, while it has been plainly and boldly 
avowed in several publications of late, has evidently been adopted 
and acted upon by many who, perhaps, could not bring them- 
selves to the point of professing their adhesion to a doctrine so 
vilifying to human nature, and so likely to draw upon its advo- 
cates the indignant contempt of sound and cultured minds. Six 
out of seven of all the recent tourists in Palestine, have practi- 
cally, if not theoretically, governed themselves by this rule: or, 
at the least, they have thought it a point of “ good taste,” while 
actually sojourning in the “ Holy Land,” as well as for a decent 
time after their return, to carry pilgrim-gear, and to believe, 
and to kneel, and to kiss, and to pray, and to weep, and to 
talk, after the fashion of the country! If an affectation so 
inane met with no deep analogies in the tendency of things 
throughout the West, it might well be left, like other affecta- 
tions, to go out in smoke. But has it not been, by the aid of ab- 
surdities, fomented and fermenting, that men, who have known 
well what they were about, have enchained their fellowmen, and 
so have built up horrid tyrannies? We do not know that this 
will actually be done again; but we certainly know there are 
those about us, who are labouring, and expecting also, to do it; nor 
should we wonder any day to see enter upon the stage, and as 
the tools of these conspirators, a Peter the Hermit, and a Walter 
the Pennyless, heading a sentimental crusade to the Holy Land ; 
and should any movement of this sort actually commence, it will 
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be seen—as we venture to predict, that of all the legendary 
stuff, relating to holy places, or holy articles or relics—those 
that are the most grossly absurd—those, the reception of which 
implies the most abject humiliation of reason, and which most 
debauch the moral sentiments, and prostitute the intellect—that 
it will be such, which will be selected to be held up as proper 
incentives to the devout enthusiasm of the western nations. Or 
if, just at the first, some seemly object of piety should be “ in- 
vented” and exhibited, the trade will be carried forward in the 
line of its natural and hitherto invariable tendency toward what- 
ever is the most base and revolting. It may be, that the “ True 
Cross,” snatched from the faltering hands of the Bishop, on the 
bloody field of Hatin, will be discovered anew in some vault of 
the East, where it has been miraculously preserved, and restored 
to its place in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre! Millions of 
men, flocking from all quarters of the globe, would crowd the 
soil of Palestine to behold, and to worship “ the wood of our 
salvation.” After a while, and in order to provide something 
appropriate for the tastes of all comers, there would be shewn also, 
and in an adjoining chapel, and yet under the same superin- 
tendence, such authentic articles as the “ comb of the cock that 
crowed,” the “ ear of the high-priest’s servant,” and “ the tail of 
Balaam’s ass.” 

But does not the “civilization of the nineteenth century” 
utterly forbid any such enormities as these to be repeated? We 
are not quite sure that it does; or if we had ever thought so, 
events which have marked the last ten years have dispelled so 
false a confidence in the advance of Truth and Reason. But it 
is not alone with the view of repelling inane superstitions con- 
nected with Palestine, that we should earnestly promote rational 
researches therein ; for another tendency, not less dangerous, per- 
haps even more so, which such researches may successfully coun- 
teract, is at present developing itself. What we now allude to 
is far less apparent in England than it is in Germany ; and it is 
less seen or heard in this country than actually in progress beneath 
the surface. We refer to those pantheistic mystifications of all 
positive religion, and especially of Christianity as an historical 
religion, which have long characterized German literature; and 
an infection of which, in a more or less diluted form, makes itself 
perceptible in every Germanized English circle. 

This is a subject far too weighty and too extensive to be here 
introduced, except only as it stands incidentally related to our 
immediate topic—Palestine. 

The proper antagonist of mystification, on any ground, is a plain 
statement of intelligible facts—historical or physical. Thus, for 
example, if it were alleged that the Norman conquest, so called, 
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is a mere legend, and “a myth,” purporting nothing more than the 
prevalence, » in this island about that time, of continental modes 
and notions, and the subversion of certain insular habits of life, 
—if this were affirmed, we should go about collecting evidences, 
visible and palpable, such as should make it certain to all common 
understandings, that William of Normandy was a veritable per- 
sonage as well as an execrable tyrant ; and that Harold and his 
Saxons were indeed trampled in the dust by Norman horse-shoes. 
And, in like manner, we should prove that the Gospel is no 
“myth,” but that it is history—it is demonstrable fact,—and it 
may wg shown that those betrayit, aswell as their own alee pietism, 
who, in the place of a rational persuasion of its historic certainty, 
would substitute either an implicit credulity, or the jargon of 
pantheism. 

Whoever has been accustomed to meditate upon the Chris- 
tian system, as manifesting the wisdom of God in the mode of its 
promulgation, will often have mused with devout pleasure upon 
this law of the dispensation, namely, that while it propounds it- 
self as a universal code, and as a universal motive, and a univer- 
sal hope; yet, inthe mode ofits conveyance to the human family, 
instead of its assuming an abstract form, and instead of its float- 
ing down from heaven, disjoined from all things ey it was 
born just as any merely national and temporary ‘scheme has been 
born ; and this is true, both in the persons of its first preachers, 
and in every circumstance of their style and behaviour: it came 
into the very closest contact with the things, and with the per- 
sons, and with the places, and with the positions, and the climate 
of the country and age where and when it appeared. The light 
of the Gospel was not the universal blaze of the upper heavens— 
a light—shadowless—colourless—unchanging ;_ but it was as the 
shining of the sun in his strength upon the ‘familiar objects of 
earth; its beams, brightening the things near us, and giving life 
and colour to what we are used to,—sparkling among t fhe flowers 
beneath our feet, and shedding an equal glory upon things mean 
and upon things high. The Gospel w as, indeed, a light from heaven; 
but a light resting on a certain spot of earth. If, then, it could 
be asked, why should Palestine so much engage the serious assi- 
duities of Christian men? the answer is, because Christianity, in 
every syllable of its documents, bespeaks the place of its origina- 
tion. It is,indeed, the religion of the world, but it is also the religion 
of Palestine. It is the religion of all ages; but it is the religion 
of the times of the Caesars; and, therefore, while the universality 
of its ethical and spiritual principles proclaims i it, with a voice heard 
in the depth of every man’s conscience, to be “the trath of God” 
—the specialty of its innumerable alliances with places and cir- 
cumstances, furnish proofs that are palpable, and irrefragable, and 
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inexhaustible, of its HISTORIC REALITY; and it is this voice, 
and these documentary evidences, that should together sustain 
each other in the minds of men. When we thus speak of Chris- 
tianity, we intend, of course, Revelation entire, of which the Gospel 
is the centre and the substance. The inspired volume scarcely 
includes a page, and, in a strict sense, not even a line, which 
does not historically connect itself with Palestine. Of these in- 
numerable and inter-related connexions, a large proportion is of 
that sort which, supposing the country to be laid open to a 
course of undisturbed and unrestricted exploration, would be 
susceptible of an identification, more or less obvious and cer- 
tain, and which, when so traced, would constitute a vast body, as 
well of critical i/lustrations, as of argumentative evidence, serving, 
on the one hand, to establish and to bring forcibly home to all 
minds the historic reality of the Jewish and Christian systems ; 
and, on the other, to shed light upon a multitude of single passa- 
ges, the precise import of which no sagacity, no erudition, could 
otherwise have divined. 

How much, within the last fifty years, has already been ac- 
complished on this ground, let those say who are conversant 
with the state of historic biblical exegisis in the preceding period, 
and who likewise know what it has become of late years. Yet it 
must be remembered that, hitherto, European travellers have 
been permitted to glance only at the surface of the canonical 
sites,—to peep at them, and this very often while in peril of 
life. Travellers have been compelled to hurry forward, along 
beaten lines, and in very few instances have been able to explore— 
to ramble in security, and at leisure, or to excavate—to mea- 
sure—to collect. On some spots, and those the most significant, 
a truculent fanaticism denies all access to “ infidels,” while the 
less frequented parts of the country, and, indeed, almost every 
where beyond the musket range of “ our escort,” the Frank 
who wanders does so at the momentary risk of his life; for the 
sinewy Bodoween—the man of tendon and skin, who acknow- 
ledges no law but that of force and opportunity—turks in the hol- 
lows. Amid the mountains rebellion is always either actually 
in movement, or is hatching and ready to move; while despotic 
power watches its outbursts. Moreover, awful PLAGUE sits mis- 
tress of the cities, not, indeed, round the circuit of the year, but 
yet so often as to embrace that circuit either with gloomy recol- 
lections, or with more gloomy forebodings. Rarely is the travel- 
ler, or the resident in these regions, fully at ease; and even 
where serious perils are not at hand, annoyances, almost intoler- 
able, so deprive him of the refreshment of sleep, as to render his 
days feverish and inapplicable. 

High praise is therefore due to those, who, amidst disturbing 
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influences so various, have effected what has actually been done, 
to lay open the sacred soil to Biblical research ; nor can it be 
doubted that, even during the continuance of Moslem supremacy 
in the East, and while the many evils, physical as well as politi- 
cal, which are therewith connected, remain in activity, much 
more will be accomplished of the same sort, by the intrepidity 
and perseverance of travellers—yet it is certain, and to those best 
acquainted with Palestine it is manifestly so, that the harvest of 
exploration must await the time when these regions shall come 
under the tranquil guardianship of a civilized and enlightened— 
(that is to say, a European)—government; or why should we 
affect reserve and delicacy on a point so obvious—what we must 
mean is, under the guardianship (not “ perfide”) but equitable, 
mild, efficient, intelligent, and Christian, of England. 

But when is such a change to take place? We are not prophets ; 
nor shall we risk conjectures founded upon political probabili- 
ties; nevertheless, our anticipations of the event very much re- 
semble those of a man who, holding the reversion of an estate, 
ponders his projects of improvement, sketches his plans, and con- 
siders how he shall remove this or that incumbrance, and how 
turn to the best advantage every expected acre. It is well, such 
a man may think, it is well to be ready with one’s plan of opera- 
tions—ready for what may happen any day. 

In this instance, we gladly retire from the wide field of politi- 
cal and of commercial speculation, and shall not ask what Pales- 
tine may become in the hands of Lord Aberdeen, or of Mr Glad- 
stone, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury; nor, on the other 
hand, are we sufficiently well versed in the interpretation of “ un- 
fulfilled prophecy,” to enable us (consistently with our notions of 
what is i to religious modesty) to put forward a topography of 
the New Jerusalem. A hint or two on subjects far less exciting, 
and less ambitious, is all we shall now attempt. 

The actual obstacles in the way of a free exploration of the 
Scriptural sites and antiquities consist, be it remembered, not mere- 
ly of the churlish or jealous resistance ‘made bya barbarian govern- 
ment—a government mindless, motionless, blind, and deaf, and 
to which the intellectual tastes and the scientific zeal of Europe 
is always an enigma; nor merely in that inefficiency of the present 
government—sadly contrasted with that of the Egyptian despot— 
which renders the open country everywhere unsafe; but also, 
and in some signal instances it is the chief obstacle, the Moslem 
fanaticism, which, even when Pashas have been courteous and 
inclined toward a heterodox laxity, has forbidden the approach of 
infidel feet, except, indeed, at the momentary jeopardy of life. 
Even, therefore, were Palestine to fall, like India, into the hands 
of England, we could not, so long as "the Moslem faith endures, 
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or not without doing violence to feelings which it is the pride of 
England everywhere to respect, open/y infringe upon precincts 
reserved for the feet of the “ Faithful.” 

We need not, however, stay to inquire what those changes must 
be which would lay open to our axes and our eyes the holy places 
of the Holy Land. It is enough for us to know, on the one hand, 
that, spite of all obstacles, and even bearding the most formidable 
of them, things have actually been seen, drawn, and measured, 
which we should not have imagined to be accessible; and, on 
the other, that we live in an era that is marked by revolutions 
abstractedly the most improbable, and therefore, and on these 
two separate grounds, we shall not scruple to speak of even the 
innermost recesses of Moslem religious jealousy, as if they were 
about to be spread before us, in all the copious pictorial opulence 
of illustrated royal octavos! This boldness is not too bold ;— 
or we can not so deem it, when, at this very moment our own 
table is spread with drawings and plans, recently effected, in the 
very crypts of El Aksa! and while the tread of “ faithful” soles, 
low echoed through these gloomy vaults! 

The core of Palestine—the site of all sites on this earth’s sur- 
face—the very focus of rational curiosity to Christendom, is the 
Haram es Sherif—the plateau of the Temple of Solomon, and 
of the Second Temple, and now of the Mosk, which, next to that 
of Mecca, most attracts the regards of the Mahommedan world. 
No historic ambiguity attaches to this ancient area: its original 
limits are well defined by cyclopean foundations—the masonry 
of two thousand eight hundred years ! An historic chain, no link of 
which has fallen out, connects the earliest of these centuries with 
the last, and now, for a long lapse of time, a guardianship— 
stern, implacable, immoveable—a mindless religious bigotry—a 
sturdy, heaven-appointed police, has conserved all things within 
and beneath that enclosure as they were. Intelligent Christians 
cannot but exult to think that, from this one spot, at least, 
“ Holy Sepulchre” frauds and “ Holy Sepulchre” abominations, 
have been altogether excluded during the last seven hundred 

ears. We bless the Turk who from this mound has held at bay— 
the Monk! It is a real consolation to think that the ground 
chosen of God, of old, has been so long preserved from the de- 
grading rites of a polytheistic Christianism. 

But what is this site to Christians? Something more, we 
think, it will prove, than an object of religious curiosity. To 
us it has always seemed an admissible conjecture, that the 
lower structures of this vast platform, and the extensive vaults 
and passages which are known to undermine it, and even to 
stretch beyond it into the city, would, at some perhaps remote 
time, yield extraordinary evidences and illustrations of Biblical 
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history. These surmises, gathering strength from the researches 
and reports of Mr. Catherwood and others, who, since the time 
of his perilous survey, have adventured life in the same course, 
have been corroborated greatly by a leisurely examination of the 
drawings, plans, and measurements above adverted to; and, that 
we may dismiss this merely incidental subject as briefly as pos- 
sible, we will just state the fact, that about three years ago, Mr. 
William Tipping—an amateur artist, then lately returned from 
a sketching tour in Egypt and Syria, generously undertook to 
retrace his steps to the East; and, aided by his already acquired 
familiarity with the sites of Palestine, to make drawings which 
should serve as pictorial illustrations of a new translation of Jo- 
sephus, by Dr. Traill. This arduous service he effected in the 
most able manner; and returned late in the following year, with 
a portfolio, rich in views and sketches of whatever is most pic 
turesque, or remarkable, between Tripoli and Gaza, or between 
Acre and the “ east country,” beyond Jordan. A calm em 
dity, a correct eye, and a singularly felicitous hand, enabled this 
gentleman to delineate many things, with exactitude, which 
others have either trembled to attempt, or have sketched in the 
loosest manner. 

Mr. Wolcott—American Missionary, writing to the Rev. E. 
Smith—Professor Robinson’s colleague, says, (ibliotheca Sacra, 
February 1843, p. 41.) 


“Tam in company with Mr. Tipping, an English amateur sketcher, 
whom you have met, and who, you are aware, is visiting the country 
with a view to obtain illustrations for a new translation of Josephus. 
His object naturally drew him hither, (Sebbeh—the ancient Masada ;) 
and furnished me with a favourable opportunity for visiting a deeply 
interesting portion of Palestine. His sketches are strikingly faithful, 
and will be an incalculable acquisition to the forthcoming publica- 
tion.” 


Mr. Tipping spent the winter of 1841-42 in the Holy City, 
where he acquired the designation, among the people, of “ the 
man who is writing the city,” inasmuch as he was daily seen, with 
his portfolio in hand, assiduously occupied in front of some an- 
cient edifice. 

These drawings and sketches, when they come into the hands 
of the public, as they will enable the antiquary in his study to 
count and measure the very stones in several of the more import- 
ant localities of the city, will be his guide in furnishing future 
travellers with specific instructions for prosecuting particular in- 
quiries, or for carrying forward excavations where there may be 
reason to look for Jewish antiquities. 

The massive and extensive structure, or basement, which, dur- 
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ing centuries, has sustained the great mosk of Omar, and that of 
El Aksa, with their appurtenances, embodies, in sample or in 
epitome, many of those objects, scattered over the bordering 
countries, which must yet engage the assiduous curiosity of bibli- 
cal students—its cyclopean outer walls—(“ the wall lies in its 
massive original strength, unmoved and immoveable”-——Supple- 
ment to Bib, Res. p. 11.)—the mysterious perennial fountain 
which gurgles up from its rocky depths ;—its far-extending sub- 
terraneous vaults and passages;—and whatever of antiquarian 
wealth these chambers may contain. These several objects, on so 
many accounts worthy of the intense curiosity which they natu- 
rally excite, when they come to be explored and delineated at 
leisure, and when they are collated with analogous antiquities 
scattered over the Holy Land, and then again with those of 
Egypt, Petra, and the Haouran, will altogether furnish, as we ven- 
ture to predict, a palpable commentary upon the history of the 
people “to whom were committed the oracles of God”—even 
from the ante-Mosaic era to the conclusion of the apostolic age. 
And is it too much to surmise, as not wholly improbable, that 
among the windings, and within the sealed chambers that occupy 
the basement structure of the Haram, or in deep crypts, artfully 
concealed within the sides, or beneath the pavement of the dim 
and spacious walls and corridors of this lower masonry, there 
may yet lie untouched, and not quite decayed, inestimable relics 
of the Jewish worship and literature? So much as this we have 
always imagined to be not altogether unlikely, and every refer- 
ence to Josephus, concurring with discoveries recently made, 
strengthens such a belief. Facts have been brought to light— 
we should say some of them—brought to twilight, which stimu- 
late curiosity to the utmost, in this vtry direction. 

Mr. Wolcott, and his friend Mr. Tipping, having, with great 
difficulty, and at the peril of their lives, found their way into the 
vaults beneath El Aksa, repeated their furtive visits day after 
day, until the latter had completed the drawings and measure- 
ments which are now before us; and until a day when, hearing 
a Moslem foot quickly descending into the vaults from the mosk 
above, they effected a precipitate escape through a broken win- 
dow. The astounding fact, that these recesses had actually been 
entered, and surveyed at leisure, by some audacious infidels, 
spread dismay among the authorities above ground ; and effec- 
tive means were instantly used to render any such profanation 
hereafter impossible ! and closed, at present, are these mysterious 
chambers : yet not closed for ever—nor for ages to come; the re- 
mainder of their “days of darkness” is, we verily believe, fast run- 
ning out. 

The very next day after the first discovery of the entrance, 
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January 11th, Mr. Wolcott again visited, with Mr. Tipping, the 
western room, first above described, in which they had noticed a 
portion of the gateway; and while pursuing their examination, 
they were enabled, by the aid of a Mussulman boy, to obtain 
access to the eastern room already mentioned. Here they 
very unexpectedly found themselves before the entrance of the 
western half of the double gateway which opens into the said room. 
They entered the avenue under the mosk, and traversed its aisles, 
taking then but a cursory view. Under date of January 25, 
Mr. Wolcott writes as follows :— 


“ T have again visited the passage and gateway under the Haram, 
for a more particular examination. The evidences of its antiquity 
are unquestionable. Connected with each gate are two marble Corin- 
thian columns, indicating, as Dr. R. has observed, a Roman origin, 
and there are also works of Saracenic work, of a still later date. But 
the foundations are Jewish, and both walls of the passage are com- 
posed, in part, of smooth bevelled stones. The arches are of hewn 
stone, and are the noblest that I have seen in the country. As I 
walked through the broad aisles, in a stillness broken only by the 
sound of my footsteps, it was a thrilling thought, that I was treading 
one of the avenues through which the tribes had pressed to the 
temple. I seemed to see the throng of worshippers, and to hear their 
chant: ‘Iwas glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord; I will pay my vows now in the presence of all his 
people; in the court of the Lord’s house, in the midst of thee, O 
Jerusalem! Praise ye the Lord!’ 

“ TI subsequently visited the place with Mr. Tipping, who has 
taken an accurate drawing of it. We took a few measurements. 
The bottom of the passage is now lower than the ground without, but 
as much rubbish has collected here, it must once have been higher. 

“ Its width is 42 feet, leaving, exclusive of the columns in the mid- 
dle, about nineteen feet for each aisle. Between the gates is a parti- 
tion, extending 10 or 12 feet, within, composed of stones of that 
length, and of great thickness: that of one which we measured was 
four and a half feet. The two longest stones which I saw were in 
one of the side walls, each thirteen feet in length, and bevelled. The 
first column is twenty feet high, and fifteen and a half feet in cireum- 
ference, and is a single block ; its capital being a part of it. Beyond 
the second column, the floor of the passage is raised several feet: 
and in the western aisle is mounted by steps. In the eastern aisle in 
place of steps, is a layer of immense stones, with their ends bevelled, 
and upon it eight or ten feet back is a wall of mason-work, a little 
higher than the upper floor of the passage. Of the columns on the 
elevated portion, only the first is round, and of a single stone, like 
the lower ones: the rest are square, and built with masonry. The 
upper end of the western aisle is parted off into a small room, At 
the head of the eastern is the entrance from above, by a common 
picket gate, to which a few steps lead down; and through which we 
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could see the green grass of the Haram. A Michraéb (niche of prayer) 
has been erected here, and another at the foot of the aisle. They 
have also been placed in the recesses of two doorways, near the bot- 
tom, on each side of the gateway, which have been walled up. We 
have ascertained that the place is still visited for Moslim devotion. 
We were fortunate enough in finding it vacant. An owl, perched on 
the capital of one of the columns, and a bat, which flitted across the 
aisles, were the only living things we saw—representatives of the 
mournful decay of the glory of the place.” 


Mr. Wolcott’s daring exploration of the Fountain, near the 
great Mosk, effected about the same time, serves still further to 
strengthen the belief, that, beneath the plateau of the Temple 
there are many chambers, intended at the first to be of difficult 
discovery, and the entrance to which has either been built up 

urposely, or accidentally closed in the lapse of ages, by the fall- 
ing in of loosened rocks, or insecure masonry. But should it 
not be so; or should these dark chambers be found to contain 
no specific treasures, such as we have imagined them to conserve, 
—nevertheless, the ample site of the Jewish Temple, built about 
as are its lower portions with immoveable masonry, and so long de- 
fended from ransack, and from fruitless curiosity, by the immove- 
able Moslem bigotry—awaits the moment when it shall yield a 
store, not small or unimportant, of evidences attesting the truth of 
canonical history, and clearing up its obscurities, and aiding future 
interpreters in the difficult task of setting off that which is mat- 
ter of inspiration from that which is not. May it be hoped, that 
those whose lot and privilege it shall be to enter upon this ex- 
pected rich field of labour, will be qualified for the task in a 
manner which hitherto has been very rare among travellers in 
Palestine. These explorators, beside the obviously necessary 
accomplishments of scholarship—western and oriental—and _be- 
side the calm, lucid, scientific sense, which sees, and sees quickly, 
what is, and all that is, and nothing more; and beside the pa- 
tient assiduity, needed so much in any archeological researches, 
should possess certain moral dispositions, not the most ordinary. 
When Palestine, and especially when the Holy City come to be laid 
open—like an ancient folio, long clasped, but at length fairly 
consigned to eager hands and eyes, the temptation will be vehe- 
mently strong to employ the results of such researches in a sin- 
ister manner. In the first. place, the zealous promoters of the 
monkish fables, will rush, by scores—like vultures upon a de- 
serted carcase, to the land where, in past ages, so much has been 
done to cherish these gainful delusions; and which, in the pre- 
sent travelling condition of the world, might easily be rendered 
incaleulably gainful. Next to these speculators upon the credu- 
lity of mankind, will come on the troop of Aonest adventurers 
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upon the ground of “ unfulfilled prophecy.” But such persons we 
leave to pursue their course; and well may we so leave them, 
for assuredly they would pay small regard to the cold cautions 
which we might be inclined to suggest. A third band will consist 
of men, more or less accomplished, and of scientific habit ; but in- 
wardly and intensely prepossessed with atheistic or neological pre- 
judices, and who, when once it has been announced that “ Pales- 
tine is open,” will start up from their professorial chairs, reckon- 
ing with overweening confidence upon the results of a perverted 
and sophistic ingenuity, as available—like Volney’s, for sapping 
the foundations of religious belief, throughout Christendom. To 
gentlemen of this class we would say nothing—even if they 
would listen to us—or nothing but this one word: “ Go—and 
do your worst !” 

The class of travellers whose ears we would gain, is (of course) 
that from whose labours, in the end, we anticipate lasting and in- 
valuable fruits—men, furnished and accomplished, in the fullest 
sense, but who have already come into the possession, and the 
tranquil enjoyment of a thoroughly wrought-out conviction of 
the truth of Christianity—a conviction, sustained and ani- 
mated by those moral and spiritual perceptions, which, in well- 
constituted minds, supersede a frequent appeal to merely docu- 
mentary evidence. But such men will need yet a high quality, 
of the rarest sort. Many a man may boast the personal integrity 
which would secure his making an admission that was adverse to 
his secular interests, in some pending suit, or question of right ; 
many—compared with those who possess the intellectual and the 
moral courage that would carry them forward, unflinchingly, on 
a path that seemed to be leading them away from cherished sacred 
truths! Painful occasions are those, where the common impulses 
of integrity, and the best persuasions of the heart and of the mind, 
seem to be threatening to come into adverse collision! It is such 
occasions that try the loyalty ofthe soul, and its native nobility. 
Ordinary minds falter and slink away—some into a comfortless 
silence—some into evasions, shallow and disreputable ; while some 
rush into the jungle of a conventional and professional jargon, 
where, indeed, they may be safe enough from pursuit. 

We look for trials of this kind as not unlikely to beset the 
path of those who, when the Holy Land has become ours, or 
is fully accessible, shall institute anew Biblical researches. We 
predict this, without feeling any alarm as to the ulterior result. 
Only let it be understood, that antiquarian travellers should not 
undertake a work which can always be better performed by 
antiquarian students not travelling, and who, in the silence of their 
studies, come into the possession of the multifarious fruits of 
travel—narratives, architectural data, drawings, plans, sketches. 
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The work of reconciling adverse statements, and of clearing up 
what seem like inexplicable difficulties, is too arduous to be 
achieved, either during a sojourn in a foreign land, or soon after 
a return, when the vividness of a thousand bright recollections 
disturbs the reasoning faculty. To the traveller, setting out to 
the East, we would say, bring us the entire results of your mea- 
suring tapes and chains, of your cross-staffs and theodolites ; 
bring us not “ incidents of travel,” but scientific reports ; bring us, 
not “ magnificent views,” fit, and fit only, to be wrought up into 
“ splendid lithographic illustrations,” but elaborate delineations of 
things as they are; drawings, abhorrent of embellishments. 
Bring us these materials, faithfully and fearlessly; fearless of 
those imputations of atheism and neologism with which good and 
weak-minded persons at home may, and will assail, the collectors 
of such evidence—ill as it may comport with the prejudices which, 
in their view, are inseparable from Sacred Truth. 

Thus it was, that mo during the course of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the modern astronomy was making its way 
into the convictions of intelligent persons throughout the civilized 
world, it encountered a determined opposition from “the Church,” 
—the Church, not Papal merely, but Protestant also. Alarmists 
affirmed the modern astronomy to be irreconcilable with the ex- 
press testimony of the inspired writers; and they predicted 
that, if this heresy of the telescope were permitted to gain 
ground, Christianity and religious faith would be driven from 
the world! The Church has never shown itself a good prophet, 
nor was it so in this instance, for the telescope did triumph ; 
and moreover, and during the very era of its most splendid 
achievements, the Gospel also triumphed; and instead of its 
retreating among the ignorant, it gained for itself a firmer pos- 
session of man’s rational and moral faculties, than it had held at 
any former period! But then there resulted, directly and ine- 
vitably, from the establishment of the modern astronomy, one 
momentous consequence, nearly affecting Biblical science; we 
mean, the tacit admission and the partial adoption of a rule of 
Scriptural interpretation, which common sense might, indeed, 
long before have suggested, and the want of which had given 
occasion to that ill-judged and perilous opposition wherewith 
Churchmen had greeted the early advances of the true philoso- 
phy of the universe. 

An instance strictly analogous to this; or, as we might call it, 
a mere repetition—mutatis mutandis—of the same conflict, has 
occurred in our own times, by the well-meant, but ill considered, 
and ill-omened assault which has been made, and is still made, 
upon the modern geology, from precisely the same quarter, and 
under the same influences, and by individuals of the same infirm 
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temper. Now, in view of this second, and still more signal in- 
stance, we confidently anticipate the three results, as in the first, 
—A|st, That the modern geology will not merely keep its ground, 
but advance on its course: 2dly, That Christianity will never- 
theless hold its position, as the religion of the most enlightened 
communities, and of the most enlightened individuals in these 
communities, and that it will spread itself over the earth; and 
then, and as an inevitable, as well as much-to-be-desired conse- 
quence of the working of the first of these events upon the second, 
namely, of geological science upon Biblical interpretation, that 
the GENUINE RULE of sacred exegesis will be further ascertained, 
and demonstrated, and carried out, with a more extended appli- 
cation to the canonical writings; excluding thenceforward, on 
the one hand, impracticable and superstitious assumptions, and, 
on the other, neological evasions of the supernatural import of 
the Scripture history. We have only to add the expression of 
our belief that a Third, and a not less signal instance—closely 
analogous to the two already mentioned, is likely to occur as a 
consequence of those unrestricted researches—physical, architec- 
tural, and ethnical, which the rising curiosity of the European 
mind must, sooner or later, obtain leave to prosecute in Pales- 
tine. The Turk, even if he continues to rule, cannot for ever 
resist (we speak not of political changes) the impetus that is now 
converging upon the Syrian soil, from England, from America, 
from France, and from Germany. The Hely Land—its natural 
surface—its rivers—its depths, and these as far down as excava- 
tion may reach, will be spread out upon the library tables of 
Europe and America. But then, and as a consequence of this 
unfolding and unveiling of the land of sacred history, there will 
take place, what we have named as the third, and perhaps it 
will be the final collision, between certain religious preposses- 
sions, or groundless assumptions, and certain unquestionable facts 
—physical and archeological. It is this still future collision 
which, as we think, will bring to maturity, and will fully esta- 
blish that rule of Biblical interpretation, which every historic 
document must demand for its true explication. 

Whatever attaches to the Inspired Books, in so far as they are 
human compositions—the writings of men, must, sooner or later, 
be submitted to the authenticated processes of philological and 
historical criticism, and these processes now await a further 
knowledge of the native country of the Bible, and of its ancient 
monuments. These severe analyses—these rigid and fearless 
scrutinies, cannot but issue in bringing home to the convictions 
of all men, and with a new and solemn force, a sense of the cer- 
tainty of whatever is indeed “from Heaven.” And all true religion 
is from Heaven, and so is all genuine morality; but geography is 
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not from Heaven ; nor is geology, nor is astronomy, nor statis- 
tics; nor is common and profane history ; nor are topographic 
surveys ;—all these things, and things like them, are “ of men,” and 
therefore are subject to the conditions that necessarily attach to 
whatever is human :—these things are progressive ;—they have 
their period of infancy, their period of rapid development, and their 
period of ascertained maturity; and when severally they reach 
their last and ripened state, whatever belonged to their. infancy 
must, of course, be “put away,” or if not, they are conserved 
only by men,—not child-like, but childish. 

In any such instance as those to which we have alluded, we are 
not called upon to relinquish so much as one particle of that which 
belongs to the substance of REVELATION,—equally illogical and 
irreligious would be the supposition! We relinquish, in fact, 
some too hastily assumed notions of our own, as to what the 
inspired writers were instructed to teach ; and perhaps the relin- 
quished article is nothing more to be regarded or regretted than 
an incompetent and faulty rendering of the original text! In 
any such case the operation of removing that which is human 
from that which is divine, instead of its loosening the principle of 
faith, brings it to cohere more firmly to what is the proper object 
of faith,—namely, the divine testimony concerning divine things ; 
—it does not unsettle our convictions, but, on the contrary, it 
establishes them upon the rock—the very rock, bared of earth 
and sand. When the Psalmist proclaims this noble and con- 
solatory truth—that “from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same the Lord’s name is to be praised,”—an an- 
nouncement containing more of poetry, more of moral impulse, 
and more of theology, than is found in volumes of pagan poetry, 
ethics, and philosophy,—David’s notions of the relative position, 
the magnitudes, and the motions of the earth, and the heavenly 
luminaries, are no elements of the truth so announced, and might 
now be granted to be utterly wrong, without in the least degree 
derogating from the heavenly theorem, any more than tie badness 
of the paper upon which our Euclid is printed, or than errors of 
the press, lower the applicable value of his demonstrations, or 
throw a doubt upon his methods of proof. All this is now pretty 
well admitted and understood,—it is a concession that has been 
wrung from theological persistency by evidences which could not 


be gainsaid. 

sam precisely analogous to this, and yet of a rather 
more extended application, have, for some while past, been wait- 
ing to be allowed and authenticated by Biblical interpreters. 
Sturdy applicants have knocked, and are still knocking, at the 
door of theological halls, and when their petition has been listened 
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to, an inestimable boon will have been received, rather than any- 
thing valuable parted with by the authorities. 

But what has this to do with Palestine ?—much, or so we 
humbly think. From the unrestrained and thorough examina- 
tion of the regions round about Jerusalem, and from the turning 
up of its own rubbish-burdened sites, and from the opening of its 
subterraneous halls and sealed chambers, facts will be incidentally 
gathered, small perhaps in their apparent disc, but conclusive 
and irresistible as to the inferences they support, which shall lead, 
by a tacit necessity, to the establishment of a matured science of 
biblical ot gape so and this ripened exegesis will bring with 
it, not indeed a triumph of neologism or of infidelity, but a final 
refutation and expulsion of every theory or assumption that is 
— to “the Truth of God.” Thenceforward all men will 
gladly receive it as certain that “holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’—this miraculous influence 
extending to the utmost limits of that which is indeed “from 
Heaven,” and leaving, liable to its ordinary conditions, what- 
ever, within the area encircled by inspiration, belongs to the 
range of human knowledge. 


Art. [X.—Essays on Christian Union. London, 1845. 


On the forenoon of the second day of the bicentenary commemo- 
ration of the Westminster Assembly, held at Edinburgh, July 
12th and 13th 1843, there stood up one to address the assembly 
on the subject of Union among Christian Denominations, and 
during the delivery of his sentiments, which were not trite com- 
mon-places or pointless generalities, but the vigorous thoughts of 
a disciplined mind, prompted by a pious and catholic spirit, a 
gentleman present at the meeting was so deeply impressed by 
them that he at once formed the idea of carrying out, in more 
enlarged shape, the hints and suggestions thus brought by Dr. 
Balmer before the immense audience that filled the Hall. But 
he, in whose reinarks the conception of the book before us origi- 
nated, has gone to his reward—lived not to see the publication of 
the volume of which his Essay is an ornament, and the revising of 
the proof-sheets of which was his last public work in this world. 
From the inculcation of love on earth he passed into the society of 
Heaven. His spirit entered into the communion of all that is loving 
and lovely, while it was yet flushed with the excitement of urging on 
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the Churches prompt and universal obedience to the new com- 
mandment—Love one another. 

Amidst the various pleasing fruits of the bicentenary meeting, 
the publication of this volume is one of the most delightful and 
appropriate. That meeting was one of union as joyous as it was 
unexpected. It presented a vision of surpassing beauty to the 
Christian philanthropist—an omen of future co-operation, yet 
more extended and fraught with more important results. This 
collection of Essays exhibits that co-operation in another sphere, 
and is itself a symbol of the union which the various contribu- 
tors are labouring to promote. May its wide and rapid circula- 
tion accelerate the advent of that happy day when the “ truth shall 
be spoken in love,” and “ Ephraim shall not envy Judah nor 
Judah vex Ephraim.” Our hope is, especially, that in Scotland 
its projector may see to some extent the realization of that har- 
mony and intercourse which his zealous generosity is so anxious 
to secure, and to attain which, so far as his own sphere of influ- 
ence reaches, he may say in the words of the illustrious Calvin 
on the same subject, quantum ad me attinet, siquis mei usus foret, 
ne decem quidem maria, si opus sit, ob eam rem trajicere pigeat. 

It is an auspicious sign for the cause of union when, for pre- 
sent divisions, there are “ great searchings of heart”—when the 
Churches, having drunk into one spirit, anxiously ponder the 
cause why yet there is “schism in the body,” and its various 
members have not “ the same care one for another,” and begin to 
reason and feel that, as “envyings, and strife, and divisions are 
among them, surely they are carnal and walk as men.” The 
wonder is that the contrast between the spiritual and visible state 
of the Church has not shamed her into public recognised union 
in her various branches. The Church is one, protessing “one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” The one Atonement is her trust, 
the one Spirit her purifier, the one grace her sustaining power, and 
the one heaven her ultimate resting place. The one Faith is the 
organ of her justification, and love is the index of her sanctifica- 
tion. Partakers of the same nature, and originally under the 
same curse, rescued by the same redeeming love, and introduced 
into the same holy fellowship—with similar fears and hopes, pro- 
fessions and duties, the Churches have common sympathies, trials, 
and enjoyments. In reality they are all one in Christ—members 
of that body of which he is the head—branches of that vine of 
which he is the root—living stones in that temple of which he is 
the foundation. But the frailty and passions of even sanctified 
humanity have produced jealousies and alienations. These bane- 
ful effects were felt in the infant Churches of Apostolic era. 
There were contentions in the Church of Corinth produced by 
overweening attachment to good men, —almost canonizing 
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them; “one saying, I am of Paul, another I of Apollos, another 
I of Cephas.” Similar feuds prevailed in the other Churches. 
The writings of the Apostolic fathers contain many allusions to 
such dissensions. Fearful divisions ensued, from corrupting the 
simplicity of the Gospel, by the introduction of terms and phrases 
from the current systems of philosophy. One party resiling 
from the truth in one direction, created another at its remote 
antipodes. And, in subsequent times, the love of Christ too 
often degenerated into bigoted attachment to the peculiarities 
of some creed or symbol; the love of the brethren was lost in 
ravening factions ; zeal consumed itself in internal controversy, 
as if engaged in a war of extirpation against the inhabitants of 
some modern Canaan, and so the temple of the Lord has present- 
ed the melancholy spectacle of a house divided against itself in 
proud and vindictive scorn. Yet amidst all this “envying and 
strife,” followed by “ confusion and every evil work,” the 
Churches acknowledged their theoretic unity, and not a few were 
found to exclaim in earnest pathos ; “ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” It is re- 
freshing to read the sentiments of the illustrious writers of those 
early periods, on the subject of these “ Essays.” Again and again 
does the sacred orator of the Greek Church inculcate the doctrine 
of unity; “the Church,” he says, “is a name not of separation 
but of oneness, tvua oF yagiouod, adrAuw tvwoeds. Distance may 
separate, but the Lord unites.” * Clemens Alexandrinus compares 
the local separation of the Churches with their real union, to the 
harmony produced by the varied chords of one musical instrument, 
while a skilful leader strikes them, and declares again, “ that 
in the midst of apparent schisms there is substantial unity.” t 
Basil not unfrequently insists upon all believers being one people, 
and one Church ; rejoices that the severance of heretics does not 
destroy the unity of the Church, and feels his heart warming 
at the thought that Christian societies scattered through such 
a variety of places, are yet one in Christ, knit together in 
the bond of charity by the communion of the Spirit, whose 
office it is to found and perpetuate this holy junction, which 
is accordingly described by him as 4 xara sveipa ouvdgen.t 
Cyril’s Catechism taught the youth of Jerusalem to say —I 
believe in one Holy Catholic Church. Irenzus describes the 
Church a¢ ta cixov éimotox, and as possessing and being ani- 
mated by, one soul and one heart.§ The Latin Church was not 
behind its eastern sister. Cyprian’s treatise on the Unity of the 


* Chrysostomi Orat. in [ Corinth. 
+ Stromata, VII. + Epist., 192. § Advers. Haeres. Lib. I., ¢. 3. 
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Church is well known. Many figures are employed by him to 
express this unity, some of them indeed not the most accurate or 
felicitous. He compares the oneness of the various ecclesiastical 
communities to the numerous rays of the sun forming one light ; 
to the branches of the tree, so united as to be one ‘oak ; ; to > the 
many rivulets which may be traced to one fountain. Again, he 
declares that the whole Church is cemented concordiae « glutine. 
Tertullian is no less distinct ; itague tot et tantae ecclesiae,—una 
est illa ab apostolis prima; and he instances three modes in 
which this unity displayed itself: communicatio pacis et appellatio 
fraternitatis et contesseratio hospitalitatis.* Augustine is no less 
full and precise. “In all parts of the earth,” he says, “ this 
faith is one, because it is the Christian faith,” while he admits 
that there are “ points of minor moment, concerning which the 
greatest and best may differ without infringing on this unity; 
salva fidei compage.t He had more correct opinions than some of 
the Fathers as to the nature of this unity, for he places it in mu- 
tual love and in living connexion with ‘Christ the Head, agree- 
ing with the acute Jerome, that the unity and essence of the 
Church are not kept together by its w alls, but by the truth of its 
doctrines. These men did, indeed, err in their notions of what 
this unity really consisted in, too often confining it to the uni- 
formity of external order, and arguing its reality chiefly from 
ecclesiastical descent. The unitas or iginis, t which Cyprian 
reiterates so frequently, is true in itself, but the unity which 
Scripture describes, is not that of origination from communi- 
ties Apostolically, but a unity of present connexion and of ac- 
tual enjoyment—fellowship with one another, in and through the 
fellowship we have with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. 
We have thus a chain of witnesses testifying to the great truth, 
that the Church of God is essentially one ‘and undivided, in times 

rior to that delusive unity which the multifarious corporation of 
th has so long imperiously claimed for itself—a unity which 
it has secured by the repression of mental liberty, by the despotic 
sway which an ‘organized system of espionage and torture, and 
pealing anathemas, has obtained »ver its trembling vassals. 

When, again, we turn to the era of the Reformation, we find 

schemes of union occupying the minds of its leaders, and discover 
the doctrine of unity clearly laid down in their Confessions. The 
heart of Calvin sighed after it : 


* Praescript. c. 20. + ‘sugustin. contra Julian, 

t+ How Cyprian’s expressions about unit;’ may be easily construed into an advo- 
cacy of the Papal claim, may be seen in a recent clever publication, La Patro.oair, 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1843. It is a French translation of a posthumous German work 
of the late Professor Moehler of Munich. 
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“T wish it could be brought about that men of learning and dignity 
from the principal churches might have a meeting, and after a careful 
discussion of the several points of faith, might hand down to posterity 
the doctrine of the Scripture settled by their common judgment. But 
among the greatest evils of our age this also is to be reckoned, that 
our Churches are so distracted one from another that human society 
scarcely flourishes among us, much less that holy communion between 
the members of Christ, which all profess in words and few sincerely 
cultivate in fact. Thus it happens that by the dissipation of its mem- 
bers, the body of the Church lies prostrate and mangled. As to my- 
self, could I be of any service I should not hesitate, were it necessary, 
to cross ten seas for such a purpose. If the question were only con- 
cerning giving aid to England, that would be with me a sufficiently 
powerful reason. Now, when the object is to obtain such an agree- 
ment of learned men, upon strict Scriptural principles, as may ac- 
complish an union of Churches in other respects widely asunder ; I 
do not think it lawful for me to decline any labours or troubles.” 

Cranmer also had a long and earnest correspondence upon the 
same subject with the Continental Reformers. The confessions 
of Augsburg, of Basle, of Helvetia, of Belgia, of Scotland, of 
Westminster, and the Articles of the English Church, all main- 
tain the Scriptural position of unity. The idea was fostered by 
the greatest and best men of those times, so that we find Bishop 
Hall preaching before the famous Synod of Dort, and uttering 
the following eloquent appeal :— 

“We are brethren, let us also be associates. What have we to do with 
the disgraceful titles of Remonstrants, Contra Remonstrants, Calvin- 
ists, Arminians? We are Christians, let us also be of one soul; we 
are one body, let us also be of one mind. By that tremendous name 
of the Almighty God—by the pious and gentle bosom of our common 
mother—by your own Souls—by the most holy compassions of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour; aim at peace, brethren, enter into peace, that, 
laying aside all prejudice, party spirit, and evil affections, we may all 
come to a happy agreement in the same truth.” * 

So that we find all the evangelical Churches agreeing in the 
Apostolic doctrine, that there is “one body and one spirit, even 
as we are called in one hope of our calling.” But something 
more is demanded now from the churches than the abstract re- 
cognition of these Christian principles, They are to recognize 
one another in the application of it. What the deacons of old 
were wont to say to the communicants ETIYIVWONETE GAARAOUS, is now 
addressed to the evangelical churches—“ recognize one another” 
—let not your love be coffined in your creed, or be only seen 
during a momentary resuscitation, “bound hand and foot with 


* Acta Syn. Dordrecht. Sess. xvi. 
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grave clothes.” Let not sectarian pride, denominational pecu- 
liarity, attachment to the extra-fundamental portions of a Con- 
fession, keep you in suspicious and selfish isolation. Let not an 
invidious and malicious world, viewing your unseemly separations 
and jarrings in contrast with your cherished standards, exclaim 
in scorn—“ ridente Turca, nec dolente Judaeo,’—* the voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” Now, 
more than ever, is there need for union. While there are so 
many thousands bowing the knee to stocks and stones, and im- 
pioring deliverance from the uncouth idols which their own 
fingers have framed ; while so many myriads are bound in the 
spell of the oriental impostor, debased by the fables and impuri- 
ties of the Koran, and preparing themselves for an eternity that 
can effect nothing but the utter extinction of every moral feeling 
that yet finds a refuge in the bosom of fallen humanity—an eter- 
nity, the only measurements of which are, appetite meeting 
enjoyment, and enjoyment begetting appetite—and while the 
sons of Abraham are scattered among the nations, forlorn, ne- 
glected, and branded, the veil yet upon their hearts when Moses 
is read—while such is the fearful aspect of the world, whose suc- 
cessive generations are so swiftly passing into the unchanging 
and invisible state, surely the Churches will forget the past 
sectarian strifes, and fixing their gaze on this fearful scene of 
sin, and woe, and death, will, in the confident reception from one 
another of solace and excitement, and with uplifted look to the 
— Spirit, come with united energy to the help of the 
ord against the mighty. 

The great “ mystery of imquity” has, also, in our own day 
unwonted power and life. The wound of the beast, which 
seemed to be unto death, has been healed. The Propaganda has 
reserved its grasping claims, and its almost superhuman eiforts. 
Protestantism, too, is threatened on its own territory by the gra- 
dual approach of many who professed it, to the ceremonies and 
doctrines of the Romish Church. It needs union. No longer is 
it safe to exhibit our divided and fractional strength. We might 
learn from our implacable enemy. No differences in Rome 
slacken her speed. [er regular and secular clergy may be in 
fierce warfare, and Jesuit and Jansenist in deadly conflict—her 
politics in one country may be in open antagonism to those in 
another—accommodation to circumstance may modify many of 
her more absurd and delusive rites and practices in one region, 
while in another, the most puerile fanaticism may collect unnum- 
bered votaries, such as the vest lately exhibited at Cologne—or 
the ridiculous phantasies shown in the person of some Estatica ; 
in one nation schools may be encouraged, and the Bible placed 
in the hands of the pupils, while, at the same time, the Pon- 
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tiff issues bulls and fierce fulminations against societies for the 
circulation of the Scriptures,—yet, in the midst of all these alter- 
cations, the spirit of domination and proselytism is uniformly ram- 
pant and persevering, ever restless and busy, plotting in the 
cloister, or haranguing by the altar, manceuvring in imperial ca- 
binets, or whispering its fascinations into the ear of royal devo- 
tees at the Confessional. Our common Protestantism must 
unite us into one phalanx, and though there may be disputes as 
to modes of discipline or forms of government, or some peculiari- 
ties of ecclesiastical framework, ought there not to be a sound 
and vigorous league in aid of that spiritual freedom which we 
prize so dearly, for which our fathers bled and died, and in 
defence of that pure and simple religion which the Papal system 
has overlaid with meretricious ornament and antichristian enact- 
ment. Popery is a system of fatal intervention, a dark cloud, 
covering the heavens, and overshadowing the earth. ‘The priest 
comes between the sinner and God, the mass between him and 
the atonement of Jesus, penance between him and a godly sor- 
row, auricular confession between him and the throne of mercy, 
and purgatory between him and the heavenly world. While, 
for the publication of these unhallowed tenets, and the extension 
and consolidation of the empire of the triple crowned Man of 
Sin, the congregatio de propaganda fide, has so many presses ever 
throwing off sheets from types in all languages, and the Briareus 
of Jesuitism stretches out its hundred arms to encircle the globe, 
and appears now as a solitary pedestrian in Japan, exploring and 
noting the field, or a gay traveller in California, following, to all 
appearance, his own wayward fancy, and anon in the form of a 
French frigate on the coast of Tahiti, pouring her destructive 
broadsides on the harmless islanders, and landing sisters of mercy 
under cover of her guns—and while societies at Paris and Lyons 
are raising immense sums for foreign enterprise, aided by the 
intense and picturesque fervour of the Archiconfrérie au trés saint 
et immaculé ceur de Marie, it is not only foolish but sinful in Evan- 
gelical Protestants to remain aloof from one another on minor pre- 
texts or scruples, when a broad and comprehensive union, on as 
that which delighted the fancy and inspired the prayers of the 
first Reformers, might, without sacrifice of principle, be easily 
secured. It is an unhappy time for the various battalions of an 
army to be assuming a hostile front to one another, because of 
some dispute about their respective position or colours, or mili- 
tary equipage, when the enemy is bearing down upon them in a 
compact mass, and in the full consciousness of prowess. 
Above all, the claim of Christ is upon us. It is no sin of little 
ageravation to set aside his injunctions. The Bible declares that 
all true Christians are one, “ for as the body is one, and hath 
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many members, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ. We are all baptized into 
one body.” By what name shall we brand the cruel act of dis- 
membering the body of Christ, or impeding the he: althy circula- 
tion of that generous sympathy, by which its energies are sus- 
tained. The one Church! but composed of repellent fragments, 
“the eye saying to the foot I have no need of thee.” But, as 
we have said, all the orthodcx churches acknowledge the general 
doctrine of unity—they place it sacredly among their credenda, 
but are loath to give it a place among their agenda. How really 
trivial are the most of the inion “which the Churches have 
among themselves—on what slight grounds have alienations often 
been created ? It is true, that the cause of a great and vital con- 
troversy may be expressed in a single word. Men of latitudina- 
rian minds have sneered at the Homo-ousian controversy. Yet 
the single letter that divided the disputants was in its insertion 
the symbol of a denial of the supreme divinity of the Son of 
God. We refer to separation on secondary matters ; to schis- 
matic withdrawal. The denial, obscuration, or perversion of any 
of the fundamental truths of C ‘hristianity, alw ays demands of the 
faithful an open departure, a public protes st—and in this ¢ “ase, as 
history attests, the seceders are not the fugitivi but the fugati. 
The schism is not with those who leave, but with those who re- 
main. It rests with those who create the necessity of a rupture. 
The guilt of the breach is with those who compel it. Abundant 
proof might be adduced to confirm these assertions. But after 
all—the separating principle in Protestant Christendom is not 
so much diversity of truth as of feeling. Could they realize their 
actual relationship, and become more intensely conscious of their 
unity in Christ, littke would remain to be adjusted in order to 
cement a perfect agreement. Not that we plead for uniform- 
ity. It is verily a chimera, and in that Church which boasts of 
it, it is only a thin veil, scarce covering the various combatants. 
Pharisee, Sadducee, and Essene, existed also under the inviolate 
organization of the Jewish system. Rigid uniformity is not anti- 
cipated or commanded in Scripture. Neither, on the other hand, 
would we have such a vague and deceptive basis of union as that 
which was propounded by Locke, admitting within its ample 
embrace all who acknowledge the divine origin of Christianity, 
and bringing into one feder: ul compact men who denied the Lord 
that bought ‘them, with those that honour the Son even as they 
honour the Father—those that i impugn the atonement, and those 
that rest on it as the means of redemption by the precious blood 
of Christ. Neither can we applaud any junction of various Chris- 
tian bodies, effected by some supreme power, and not willingly 
formed by mutual assent. The Act of Uniformity under E liza- 
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beth “ was the great Popish blunder adopted by Protestantism,” 
and so was its namesake under Charles in 1662. The despotic 
enactments recently made in Prussia have crushed together the 
two religious parties, not united them, far less, as was anticipated, 
amalgamated them. No hollow truce can succeed—schemes of 
“ comprehension” have been found impracticable. “ ‘The wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then peaceable.” Union formed 
on a reversal of this inspired sentiment, must proceed on what 
our German neighbours term Jndiferentismus. The specimens 
of “ Jrenik,” which have proceeded from the pen of their Court 
party, during the late excitement, breathe intolerance, and scoff 
at conscientiousness, and the //enoticon, which they sought and 
obtained, was a royal decree. Some of them would even extend 
such a junction to Catholicism, and argue for it as a happy re- 
union,— 





** Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis 
Complexu in misero, long’ sic morte necabat.” 


The union which is to be permanent must rest upon a Scrip- 
tural basis. It is the expression of Christian love, and that 
attraction of revealed truth, which one of the Fathers has called 
consanguinitas veritatis. There needs be no compromise, no 
putting articles into abeyance. We want no solution of hetero- 
geneous bodies, which, when the power that holds them is absorbed, 
may separate and crystallize in harder and rougher forms. We 
wish not the various parties to be thrown into a crucible—fused 
and forced into one mould. Let them agree, in the meantime, 
to differ in minor things ; let them not magnify the smaller mat- 
ters in which they vary, into higher importance than the momen- 
tous truths on which they are agreed. The term Christian is 
an appellation infinitely beyond Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or 
Congregationalist. What is peculiar and distinctive in each of 
these parties cannot surely overpower what belongs to their com- 
mon Christianity, any more than complexional and mental variety 
destroys the harmony and oneness of family feelings. These see- 
tions of the Church are just as solemnly bound to walk together, 
so far as they are agreed, as to express their differences when they 
see not eye to eye. Were they but to act on this maxim, union 
would be sooner consummated. But the latter portion of the 
sentiment is preferred. They express their differences, and that, 
in stern and decided language, and forget to give utterance to 
their coalition on the essential truths of the common salvation. 
It is this oblivion of duty which is the great barrier to union, a 
barrier which it is the object of these “ Essays” as far as possible, 
to remove. It is their design to shew the churches how far they 
are agreed, and that their charity and union ought to be com- 
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mensurate—an excellent preparative for still further agreement, 
till, by the teaching of the Spirit, they may, “ with one mind and 
one mouth, glorify God, even the father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The plan of the work which has suggested these desultory re- 
marks, has some peculiar recommendations. A prize essay was at 
first thought of, but the idea was afterwards abandoned. <A prize 
essay on the subject had already been published. It was there- 
fore judged expedient to select the writers from different deno- 
minations :— 

“ Another view which seemed to be of still more importance, was, 
that although one writer might enforce Christian Union with pro- 
found learning and impressive eloquence, he could not alone exem- 
plify that union, while if ministers of different denominations would 
execute the work in concert, they would so far carry into effect what 
they proposed, and actually begin the union of which they expounded 
the nature and obligations. It is a token for good, that all the minis- 
ters to whom application was made, entered heartily into the proposed 
measure, and furnished their respective contributions to this work, 
though in some instances with great personal inconvenience, owing to 
the pressure of other engagements.” —Prejfatory Notice, p. vii. 

It might seem a delicate task to select individuals to write in 
the projected work, as even denominational prominence may not 
always be accompanied with that intellectual greatness and 
Catholic feeling which we anticipate in those who contribute to 
such an object as the one now contemplated. The choice has 
our hearty approbation. It is not, however, with the principle 
on which it was made, but with the results of it that we have 
now to do. It is only necessary to add,— 

“‘ The writers of these essays have concurred in the selection and 
assignment of the subjects, but here their joint responsibility ends. 
They have appointed no committee of inspection, nor have they so 
much as read each other’s contributions, so that each is as exclusively 
answerable for his own statements as if they appeared in a separate 
and independent form.”—Prefutory Notice, p. viii. 


The following are the authors, with their subjects : 


“ T. Introductory Essay, Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., princi- 
pal and primarius professor of divinity to the Free Church.—II. The 
Scripture Principles of Unity, Robert Balmer, D.D., (late) Berwick, 
professor of systematic theology to the United Secession Church. 
—Ill. Christian Unity in connexion with the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Robert S. Candlish, D.D., St. George’s Free Church, Edin- 
burgh.—IV. Union among Christians viewed in relation to the pre- 
sent state of Religious Parties in England, John Angell James, (Rev.) 
Birmingham.—V. Union among Christians viewed in relation to 
the present state of Religious Parties in Scotland, David King, LL.D., 
United Secession Church, Greyfriars, Glasgow.—VI. A Catholic 
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Spirit: its Consistency with Conscientiousness, Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., 
tutor to the Independent Theological Academy, Glasgow.—VII. A 
Sectarian Spirit: its prevalence and insidiousness, Gavin Struthers, 
D.D., Relief Church, Anderston, Glasgow.—VIII. Unity of the 
Heavenly Church—influence which the prospect of it should exer- 
cise, Andrew Symington, D.D., Paisley, professor of divinity to the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 

It does appear somewhat invidious to speak of the comparative 
merits of these essays, and criticism is disarmed by the contem- 
plation of that benevolent purpose which their writers, along 
with the originator of the volume, have in view. But it is 
curious to trace the workings of different minds, as they turn 
themselves to the study of the same theme, in its various aspects 
and relations. 

Each essay has its peculiarities. Each is the result of inde- 
pendent thought and application. The short introductory sketch 
by Dr. Chalmers, contains only a few statements and specula- 
tions on the general theme of the volume, especially an amplified 
description and enforcement of the initial truth, that ere Chris- 
tians can unite they must be of one mind, and that the phrase to 
be “ of one mind,” includes mutual affection as well as oneness 
of sentiment. We regret that the veteran divine has not occupied 
more space. Few could have done it to better advantage. His 
sanctified eloquence could not have been expended on a nobler 
theme. He has thrown out a few hints, which, if acted on more 
extensively, might lead to beneficial results. 

The contribution of Dr. Chalmers is perhaps deficient in 
breadth and proportion. The fault concerns not what he has 
done, but what he has not done. We rejoice that in other 
spheres he has done much on behalf of evangelical truth in for- 
mer days. His fervid genius, unchilled amidst the scientific cal- 
culations and abstruse researches of physics and natural theology, 
and the subtle metaphysics and recondite discussions necessary 
to overturn infidel sophistries or atheistical fallacies, has struck 
out many glowing arguments in defence of tlie sacred volume, 
both in his Bridgewater Treatise and in his Evidences, has 
brought “ the stars in their courses” to fight against the enemies 
of revelation in his Astronomical Sermons—and has illustrated 
with faithfulness the daily pervading influence of Christian 
Ethics, the every day application of religious feeling and princi- 
ple to the affairs of ordinary life, in his Commercial Discourses. 
And now, in the placid evening of his existence—the heat and 
burden of the day being past—when the splendours of intellect 
are mellowed in the softer radiance of a maturing piety, it was 
an appropriate task for him to urge on the exhausted and divided 
Churches, the duty of Christian Union. 
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The Second Essay, by Dr. Balmer, on the Scriptural Princi- 
le of Unity, is distinguished by the combination of those intel- 
lsbasl and religious qualities which eminently characterized 
him. We are at once struck with the classic chasteness of the 
composition, the apt and striking quotations from Scripture, the 
frequent and felicitous references to others who have written on 
kindred themes, and the enlarged catholic views which are lumi- 
nously described, sensitively guarded, and feelingly enforced. 
Dr. Balmer commences with some preliminary remarks on the 
unity of the Church, and the criminality and mischievous effects 
of division. He then defines some schemes of union, which are 
either unwarrantable or impracticable, lays down the scripture 
principles of Union, argues for forbearance, eschewing latitudi- 
narianism ; and lastly, removes some difficulties and objections 
to the statements which he has made. It is evident from this 
brief survey, that Dr. Balmer had a wide field before him. To say 
that he has occupied all of it equally well, would be saying too 
much. It is only the truth to say, that on every section of it 
he has made many valuable remarks. The effects of division 
are always lamentable, and when they are described in specific 
cases, they are scarcely credible. Thus Dr. Balmer remarks :— 


“‘ It was formerly observed, that there is something exceedingly in- 
congruous in the conduct of those Christians who refuse to sit down 
together at the table of their common Father; and that to exclude 
from the Supper of the Lord those whom the Lord himself invites, 
seems manifestly repugnant not only to the enactments of Scripture, 
but to the natural perceptions and the instinctive feelings of the new 
creature. We may pause for a moment to remark a similar incon- 
gruity in reference to ministerial communion. There is surely some- 
thing unnatural in refusing to acknowledge as servants of Christ, and 
ministers of his word, persons who are evidently aé¢credited by Christ 
himself. And yet, how extensively has this incongruity been exem- 
plified in our own country! Few evangelical ministers of any deno- 
mination, (and it is only of them that we now speak,) but are glad to 
consult the excellent commentary of Matthew Henry, when preparing 
for their weekly expositions of Scripture ; and few of them but would 
recommend in the highest terms Dr. Doddridge’s invaluable treatise 
on ‘The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.’ But, suppose 
that Henry or Doddridge had appeared in Scotland a few years ago, 
how would they have been treated? Five years ago, Henry would 
with difficulty have been allowed to deliver one of his inimitable ex- 
positions, or Doddridge one of his beautiful and tender sermons, in a 
pulpit belonging to the Established Church, many as were the excel- 
lent ministers it then contained. And fifty years ago, each of these 
admirable individuals would probably have experienced similar treat- 
ment in both branches of the United Secession. Is there not some- 
thing not only sinful and absurd, but monstrous and shocking in such 
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exclusiveness and intolerance? Can that, we are ready to ask, be a 
Church of Christ, which refuses to ‘ receive’ the most honoured of 
Christ’s servants? How was it that conduct so unchristian was not 
universally execrated as an intolerable disgrace to the Christian name ? 
Is it not lamentable to think, that though there were ministers in these 
Churches who felt that this part of their ecclesiastical system was in- 
defensible, and who wished for greater freedom, there were many who 
hardly felt the pressure of their fetters, and not a few who gloried in 
the yoke of bondage, as a badge of superior strictness and sanctity ? 

“ What, then, let us now ask, what are the leading principles to 
which we have been conducted by the preceding observations? They 
are these: That no Church is at liberty to add to the terms of 
Christian and ministerial fellowship prescribed by Jesus Christ ; that 
every Church therefore is bound to admit to its communion all who 
give credible evidence that they are his disciples, and to acknowledge 
as his ministers all whom he evidently acknowledges ; and that, walk- 
ing together in the things in which they agree, Christians should 
exercise mutual toleration and indulgence in reference to the things 
about which they differ.,.—Pp. 57-59. 

Dr Balmer condemns uniformity, on the one hand, as chime- 
rical, and, on the other, he reprobates latitudinarianism, as it 
would confound the Church and the world, destroy the very 
purpose of the sacred institute, effect a spurious amalgamation, 
which would bring upon it the curse of him who is the “ God of 


peace and not of confusion,” and make the Saviour’s sheep like 
Jacob’s flock, “ ring-straked, speckled, and spotted.” How much 
the heart of the deceased contributor was set upon Christian 
Union, and how warmly he would urge it, may be seen from the 
following extract :— 


“ Now, of all religious services, there is none better adapted to 
nourish and express the fraternal affection of Christians than the 
Lord’s Supper—an ordinance in which they are required to profess 
their attachment to all their fellow-disciples, as well as their gratitude 
to their common Redeemer and Lord. Contemplating the ordinance 
in itself, we might naturally expect that it would be the first in which 
Christians would unite, and the last in which they would separate ; 
for it relates exclusively to those grand and central facts and truths 
which they hold in common, and partakes in no degree of a sectarian 
character. How singular, and how melancholy, that by so many reli- 
gious denominations this order of procedure has been completely re- 
versed; and that the Lord’s Supper, instead of being made a bond of 
union, and a medium of holy fellowship among all the followers of the 
Lamb, has been converted into a badge of party,—a centre not of at- 
traction and cohesion, but of division and repulsion! How singular, 
and how melancholy, that nowhere are the members of the same 
family so reluctant to meet together as at the table of their common 
‘ather; that the privilege in which they are most averse to unite is 
the participation of the memorials of his boundless love ! 
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* It is a just and striking remark, which has been made by some 
writers on Moral Philosophy, that in ethical, and even in metaphy- 
sical speculations, the instinctive principles of human nature, and the 
indestructible sentiments of the heart, are often a surer guide than the 
ratiocinations of the intellect; and that the former sometimes keep 
the inquirer right when the latter would lead him astray. A remark 
somewhat similar will apply to the question before us, and to many 
other theological questions. There are certain principles and affec- 
tions which may be regarded as Christian instincts—as natural and 
unreasoning propensities of the ‘new creature ;’ and, however incom- 
petent in themselves to guide their possessor, they will sometimes point 
towards the path of duty when his learning and his reasonings are apt 
to perplex or mislead him. Among these instinctive principles one 
of the most remarkable is Christian love—a principle which prompts 
spontaneously to religious intercourse with Christian brethren. Un- 
less ‘ the love of many had waxen cold,’ there had been fewer divi- 
sions among the followers of Christ, and their divisions had not been 
disgraced by such bitterness and fierceness. And if Christian love 
glow in the bosom of any man, he will feel irresistibly convinced that 
the present divided state of the Church is a tremendous evil, though 
he may not discern distinctly the means of cure; he will probably 
feel, too, that it is at once unnatural, preposterous, and sinful to 
avoid all fellowship on earth with those with whom he hopes to be as- 
sociated for ever in heaven; and he will cherish an unutterable long- 
ing for that bright and blissful day when ‘ Jehovah shall bind up the 
breach of his people, and heal the stroke of their wound.’ ”—Pp. 52-54. 


The theme of the next Essay in the volume, is Christian 
Union in connexion with the Propagation of the Gospel. This 
has been intrusted to Dr. Candlish. The paper begins with de- 
scribing division as a prime element of weakness in the Christian 
cause, and then points to that desire of union now so generally felt— 
a desire full of good omen, yet liable to be perv erted and abused. 
The Essay then slides into a paraphrastic descant on the 17th 
chapter of the Gospel of John. Paragraphs occur in the course of 
the exposition of great beauty and power, but the general theme 
of Union is not kept exclusively in view. Scattered thoughts 
occur upon it, but it is not made a theme of close and continuous 
argument and appeal. It gleams occasionally through the illus- 
trations of our Saviour’s prayer, which Dr. Candlish has given, 
and the touches of power and eloquence which almost every page 
presents, make us the more regret that the author did not carry 
the purpose of his introduction i into the body of his contribution. 
“¢ Argument may be worked in fire,” and the logic of Dr. Cand- 
lish is radiant with glowing thoughts; its fl ishing scintillations 
take the form of striking i imagery. His style suits itself to his 
ideas, and whatever be its faults, it is always lucid, | sam rally 
correct, and adapts itself to his thoughts, either in the plainer and 
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more succinct order in which they are delivered, or mm the more 
involved and parenthetical form in which the sentences are fre- 
quently moulded. 

After showing the duty and advantages of union, and de- 
scribing the malignant result of sectarian ‘bigotry and exclusive- 
ness, it is natural to ask, what is the present position of the 
Churches in these realms, what keeps them apart, what sections 
of them are disposed to co-operation, and on what grounds, and 
to what extent may a coalition be anticipated? We must meet 
the various partie: s, and bring them into actual contact. Union 
in the abstract is a pleasing theme, and has a romantic tinge. It 
may be portray ed in the brightest colours, and urged in the most 
persui asive strains. But we must leave the regions of sentiment, 
and come down to those of actual ordinary existence. We must 
pass in review the various sects which ‘fill the land, ascertain 
their views and tendencies, and learn what barriers are in the way 
to recognized union and concert. Nor must this survey be made 
with eager haste, or impatient and superficial scrutiny. A deli- 
cate and cautious charity must guide such movements. Rough 
and irascible remarks, even under the plea of candour and ho- 
nesty, may produce repugnancy ; rash and premature effort will 
not only defeat its own purpose, but retard the expected era of 
concord and peace. The Apostolic mandate, “ above all things, 
have fervent charity among yourselves,” must be the regulating 
principle in this investigation. This important task in the 
present attempt to promote “ brotherly kindness and charity,” 
has been committed to Mr. James of Birmingham, and Dr. 
King of Glasgow—to the former in reference to religious par- 
ties in England, and to the latter in relation to religious 
parties in Scotland. We may premise of both, that they ‘have 
executed their commission in a spirit of truth and love, “ no- 
thing extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice.” At 
the same time they cannot be accused of attempting to heal the 
wound of the daughter of Zion, slightly, saying “peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.” They m: ake full allowance for denomi- 
national variance, yet insist on the superior value of Christian 
principle common to all who “ hold the head.” It may be that 
they make too little account of the perverseness of human nature 
when nursed in a favourite system, and that in the spirit of a 
bold confidence, they annihilate too sweepingly all opposing ob- 
stacles—yet we ‘alws ays admire the faith which says, “ What art 
thou O great mountain, before Jerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain’—and which regards obedience to none of Christ’s com- 
mands either as impossible or impracticable. We are happy in 
turning attention to the concluding remarks in the Essay by Mr. 
James, in which he pleads so powerfully for the Churches to 
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cherish the only principle that can overcome every difficulty in 
the way of union, viz. to cultivate a spirit of fervent piety, and 
abound more in prayer for the influences of the Spirit. No mere 
human device can succeed. The demon of discord will not be so 
exorcised. Turning his fierce glare on every expedient of man 
to expel him, he has replied in scorn, “Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know, but who are ye?” “Truly this kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting.” ‘The Essay of Mr. James begins by re- 
marking on the state and feeling of religious parties, glances then 
at the consolations whieh good men enjoy in the present divided 
and alienated condition of the Church, describes the nature of that 
union which is contemplated, and proceeds to speak of the im- 
portance of it for England. Many excellent and sagacious ob- 
servations will be found in the historical survey which Mr. James 
gives of the various attempts that have been made to eftect eccle- 
siastical union. Then he reviews and describes the various parties 
which may be expected to unite. He seems to do justice to all 
of them. 

We do not pronounce too high a eulogy on Mr. James’s Essay 
when we declare it to be admirably fitted for promoting the great 
end which this volume has in view. Its holy catholic spirit 
will give it acceptance with the Churches, while its unction, and 
fervour, and spirituality will commend it to the consciences of all 
who read it. In aliterary point of view also, it is worthy of high 
praise. It is more nervous and masculine than some of his other 
productions, and has fewer of those duleia vitia which usually 
cleave to his style. In fine, it breathes the spirit of the Apostolic 
benediction, “ Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” 

Dr. King, as the coadjutor of Mr. James, has directed his 
attention to the state of religious parties in Scotland. He has 
confined himself to the practical portion of his subject, and not 
indulged in many extraneous sentiments on the general topic of 
Union. Leaving the sphere of general argument and descrip- 
tion, where a sanctified imagination loves to indulge itself, Dr. 
King restricts himself to a historic view of the various parties 
in Scotland, with a statement of their prevailing agreement as 
to doctrine, discipline, and government, and then judiciously sets 
himself to consider the question of Union in cases where it seems 
to be most difficult of attainment—thus paving the way for dis- 
cussing the idea of a closer union between Churches so much 
agreed as the Free Church, the United Secession, and the Relief. 
In this contribution, there are no circuitous statements—no 
attempts to slur over difficulties, by uttering a fine sentiment 
about them, or covering them up in a mass of deceitful verbiage. 
The cases put are openly and manfully met, without the least 
shadow of reserve. ‘The topics to be discussed, and differences 
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to be reconciled, ere the union between several of the bodies 
mentioned be consummated, are calmly and fully reviewed. It 
will be admitted, too, that some of these questions are exceedingly 
delicate, especially in the present position of religious par- 
ties; and Dr. King has shewn no little tact in his manage- 
ment of such disputes, without at all compromising any acknow- 
ledged principles. The chief feature and excellence of this Essay 
are, that Dr. King, from first to last, deals with realities, not 


> 


with abstractions. The Episcopalian, or rather the Reformed 
Catholic Church in Scotland, closes its doors to all negotiations 
on the subject of Union. The National Church will go the 
length of admitting to its pulpit ministers of other denomina- 
tions, if Presbyterial consent be obtained. Congregational 
churches differ from the Presbyterian bodies only as to form of 
government. ‘The Secession and Relief are one in all but in 
name, and in reference to the other great branch of the unen- 
dowed Presbyterian family in Scotland, Dr. King bears a high 
testimony, which we regret our limits prevent us from quoting. 

The highest encomium that can be pronounced on Dr. King’s 
essay, is, that we close it with the deep and pleasing impression that 
Union among us is not only desirable but practicable, not only a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, but one which may 
speedily and easily be obtained. Were the generous spirit of 
Dr. King’s remarks to prevail in the various bodies, were they 
brought into frequent contact in meetings of catholic interest, 
and were a jealous caution exercised as to any act or word that 
might admit of a prejudicial misconstruction, that love which is 
the “ fulfilling of the law,’—the entire complement of that 
obedience which it requires, would spring up in the midst of 
them, and our country wor)! be blessed with a numerous, com- 
pacted and evangelical 14+ -y, having one aim—to serve God 
in the gospel of his Son, ».' uly one species of rivalry—that of 
excelling one another ins ying and extending the interests of 
their Master, and in promoting spiritual fellowship with “ all 
that in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and ours.” 

One prominent objection to the union which we advocate is, 
the plea of conscientiousness. Both Christians and ecclesiastical 
parties stand aloof on the ground that they cannot, with an ap- 
proving conscience, enter into such schemes of fraternal alliance. 
The objection often assumes a self-righteous aspect, as those by 
whom it is made, tacitly set themselves forward as the standard 
of perfection, to which others must conform, and be united to 
them during this process of assimilation. Such pride of place 
gives no room for the exercise of candid and patient forbearance, 
and would certainly prove an insurmountable barrier to univer- 
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sal amity and concord. This pharisaical spirit is the more ab 
surd and unreasonable, for its peculiarities so religiously cherished 
and revered are generally not in doctrine or worship, but in 
some smaller matter of form or hereditary attachment—the ru- 
bric, according to which the “ mint, anise, and cummin” are to be 
gathered, arranged, and tithed. The plea of conscientiousness is 
one, moreover, which clothes itself in peculiar sanctity, and claims 
singular privilege. Conscience is as the Holy of Holies in the 
human constitution, and into it no one can enter with impunity 
but the great high priest alone. Should those who hold by con- 
scientious scruples, and refuse to join hand in hand with others 
equally sincere, be urged and entreated to agree, and walk in 
public reconciliation, their indignant response to the unionists 
appealing to them is, that they are trampling on sacred ground, 
that they are desecrating the right of private judgment, and 
usurping a prerogative which belongs only to the Sovereign Judge. 
The conscience that holds with equal tenacity the supreme di- 
vinity and proper substitution of the Son of God, and any doc- 
trine regarding ministerial apparel for the pulpit, or the mode 
of conducting psalmody, or of arranging communicants at the 
table of the Lord, has great need to be informed of its weakness 
and vice. To repel such bigotry, to give conscientiousness all 
its claims and catholicity all its influence, to demonstrate the 
compatibility of their co-existence, and the harmony of their en- 
lightened exercise, is the object of the next essay in the volume, 
written by Dr. Wardlaw. This eminent author, who has een 
so often before the Christian public, and whose writings. se- 
nerally embody the principle which he so eloquently coi Is 
for, begins by defining and briefly illustrating what is meant by 
a Catholic spirit. He then describes the nature and enforces the 
necessity of conscientiousness in its relation both to truth and 
duty, at the same time severely reprobating the sin of indiffer- 
ence. Lastly, he proves the entire harmony between a catholic 
spirit and conscientiousness, exhorts to principles of forbearance, 
especially in their application to our own times, dwelling parti- 
cularly on the aphorism, that mutual concession of the claim of 
conscientiousness is the only principle of Christian Union. 
Essay VIL. is the longest, and, in some respects, the most cha- 
racteristic in the volume. Its theme is Party Spirit ; and Dr. 
Struthers, the writer, has taken pains to expose it in every real 
or imaginary form. In his estimation it is everywhere. It pos- 
sesses ubiquity in Protestant Christendom. It adheres, in his 
opinion, to every party, as a species of innate depravity. We 
cannot help thinking that Dr. Struthers has sometimes mistaken 
for it the exhibition of other feelings and practices. Determined 
to drag to light every species of it, he has sometimes, from simi- 
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larity of appearances, chastised other sentiments and habits which 
religious parties may pardonably entertain. Not only would he 
slay Jehoram and all the seed royal, but all who are so unfor- 
tunate as bear any resemblance of heture to the proscribed house- 
hold of him who troubled Israel. Dr. Struthers does not want 
discrimination ; and a little patient exercise of it, we think, would 
have prevented not a few occasional invectives against the attach- 
ment generally entertained by pious Christians to the communion 
of which they are members. He declares that “ in no country is 
party spirit more prevalent than in Scotland.” It is true that 
with us there are many parties who have strong party predilec- 
tions; yet we are not sure that this feeling ought to be termed 
party spirit, and to be utterly proscribed. So long as we are not 
thoroughly agreed on all points of faith and government, there 
must be separate Churches separate : and yet one in love, rejoic- 
ing in the “ fruit of righteousness, sown in peace of them that 
make peace.” We cannot condemn mere denominational at- 
tachment, if jomed to a Catholic spirit, as factiousness or sec- 
tarianism. Dr. Struthers passes in review the leading denomina- 
tions among us, and. pronounces all of them narrow and sectarian. 
He enters very fully into this examination, and if he does not 
satisfactorily establish his position, or always succeed in distin- 
guishing party spirit from its more innocent resemblances, his long 
argument shows that he has industriously coleavemed to ex- 
plore what he imagines the besetting sin of all religious parties, 
and certainly he has exhausted the voe: ibulary of invectiv e and 
condemnator 'y epithets against sectarianism. T ‘hat there are germs 
of truth in many of his averments, cannot be gainsaid. Scotland 
has not been alive as it ought to have been to the necessity of 
free and brotherly inter-communion, yet we scarce think that the 
majority of its se¢ts manifest that rancorous spirit which Dr. 
Struthers imputes to them. 

Dr. A. Symington of Paisley concludes the volume by illus- 
trating the sac red theme of the’ U nity of the Heavenly Chureh, 
and the influence which the prospect of it should exercise. He 
enlarges upon the Scriptural view of the heavenly state, especially 
in reference to its unity, and deduces some practical inferences 
from the statement which he has advanced. Those inferences 
are deduced with very great caution, and the author takes special 
care not to commit himself to any definite plan of Catholic 
unity. The view of the world of glory, according to him, 
teaches “ the imperfection of the present state.” It certainly 
enforces that lesson with fearful significance. “ The prospect of 
the celestial unity should also excite diligent inquiry into the 
steps that may and should be taken to promote an approximat- 
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ing unity.” But those steps, however, which he recommends, 
amount to little more than that Christians should speak and write 
of union, and, to some extent, co-operate in common objects of be- 
nevolence. These steps are far, indeed, from resembling the union 
of Heaven, and from the impressive admonition which the oneness 
of the glorified Church presents. They are no advance upon 
the state of feeling and action which have been prevalent in the 
arious sections of the Church, nay, they scarcely come up to 
our present attainment. The obstruction in Dr. Symington’s 
path arises evidently from the scrupulous regard which he pays 
to minor tenets and practices which some sects venerate. He 
does not, we are confident, attach the same importance to deno- 
minational peculiarities as to truths essentially connected with 
salvation. Yet he seems very loath to assign them a secondary 
rank, and he shields his reluctance by the vague remarks “ that 
these are difficulties, and that such a distinction as that of essen- 
tial and non-essential is not drawn for us in the Scriptures them- 
selves.” The statement is true in so far as all revealed by Christ 
is of equal authority, and cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
But there are some things more obscurely revealed than others, 
—differences of opinion “and of interpretation arise, and these 
differences do not endanger salvation. Many of those denomina- 
tional distinctions to which some parties so tenaciously cling are 
not even named or alluded to in the Word of God, at best they 
are only referred by their advocates to some general principle, 
which is supposed to be enunciated in Scripture. If there be, as 
the author admits, “no inconsiderable amount of agreement in 
the verities of the Gospel in our divided Churches” —(and by the 
verities of the Gospel he means what other writers in this volume 
term “essential truths,”) mere co-operation in objects of common 
good is a sinful shortcoming of duty. Dr. Symington approaches 
much nearer the mark when he declares that “ Christians should 
confer in amicable discussion of the things in which they have not 
yet attained unity of views. These interviews are to be held in order 
to attain ultimate union, a result which must be the ruling desire 
of every one whose eye has caught a glimpse of the unity of the 
heavenly state.” Dr. Symington’s sanctified heart is to him a 
better rule of judgment than his theoretic principles, for his 
Catholic aspirations are at once chilled again by a reference 
to his views of the uniformly solemn importance of all the 
articles in the symbolical book which a Church may have 
adopted. Such ‘only can be the meaning of the following 
sentence, for he has been speaking not of general latitudi- 
narianism which all evangelical Unionists reprobate, but of 
things which, in some cases and circumstances, may be for- 
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borne in the exercise of Christian wisdom,—“ the thing 
at which we demur, is the expedient of laying the basis of 
Union on the grave of any truth or institution of the Holy 
Scripture.” Instead of cautious and guarded expressions, we 
think that Dr. Symington might have boldly laid down the pro- 
position, that if differences exist which, in the judgment of 
enlightened charity, do not exclude from the society of Heaven, 
they ought not to produce separation in visible Church fellow- 
ship on earth. Will the Church on earth pretend to be more 
select than the Church in Heaven? Is the table of the Lord 
more holy here than the sapphire throne in the skies? The 
prospect of unity in Heaven is not merely meant to prepare us 
for it there, but to lead to its enjoyment in the Church below. 
The bliss of enjoying it is not to be deferred till we actually 
share in it above. “ Saints by profession,” says a venerable 
document, “ are bound to maintain an holy fellowship and com- 
munion in the worship of God—which communion, as God 
offereth opportunity, is to be extended unto all those who, in every 
place, call on the name of the Lord Jesus.” No anticipation is 
more fraught with holy ecstacy than that of the unity and glory 
of Heaven—myriads of redeemed spirits encircle the throne of 
our common Father—our elder brethren who have arrived 
before us at the eternal home of the Household. Their minds 
are under no tendency to prejudice, and their heart under no 
liability to delusion. The social principle, refined and elevated, 
finds its full development. The family in Heaven enjoy a pure 
happiness in intercourse with one another, and, even now, 
next to communion with God is the communion of Saints. 
Love is the atmosphere of Heaven, and remains when faith and 
hope shall have changed their present forms of existence. 
Why might not the magnificent vision be realized, in a great 
measure, on the earth? Had we the spirit that animates the 
glorified Society, even though in a far less degree, we should 
soon enjoy a pledge and foretaste of their mecoie. pon” bliss. The 
promise stands sure.—“ I will give them one heart and one way, 
that they may fear me for ever, for the good of them and of their 
children after them.” Why not anticipate, by mutual forbear- 
ance, and the exercise of “ charity out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conscience, and of faith unfeigned,’—the dispensation of 
the fulness of the times, when all things shall be gathered toge- 
gether IN ONE in Christ.” Unfeigned love of the brethren would 
bring heaven down to earth.—Though we have objected to the 
slowness of conclusion, hesitation of inference, and cautious and 
jealous guardedness of declaration, which characterize some por- 
tions of Dr. Symington’s Essay, we may add, that we have read 
it with great pleasure, and not the less so from our knowledge of 
VOL. II. NO. IV. 2P 
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the holy deportment and unostentatious piety of its excellent 
author. 

Thus have we gone through the eight Essays contained in this 
volume, for the purpose of shewing that pleasing variety in the 
midst of unity which they possess. Their authors have not con- 
sulted together so as to modify and harmonize their sentiments, 
and give the book the uniform tone of a single composer. The 
minor discrepancies which occur among them prove them to be 
honest independent advocates. ‘They have their own peculiar 
views, yet they are one, and they write in the furtherance of a 
common object. Reformed Presbyterian, United Secession, 
Relief, Independency, English and Scotch, and Free Church, 
are found side by side in this volume, without conflict or hos- 
tility, but peacefully and zealously sustaining one another 
in the promotion of that love and harmony which Christ 
enjoins, and the early Church exemplified. Were the Churches 
which these eight authors represent imbued with this spirit, 
might we not refer to this joint work not only as a pledge, 
but as a type of coming union and power. What hinders each 
party from obeying the call addressed to it? Shall they palliate 
the sin of schism, or apologise for the guilt of separation ? Almost 
every plea that can be urged is met in this book. Are they in 
ignorance of any mutual plan which shall have the effect of 
bringing them together, and of so warming their hearts as that 
they shall instinctively and simultaneously start the question, 
why are we not one? Let them listen to the eloquent advice 
of Dr. Chalmers. Do they hope for union in a better world, and 
will not this confident anticipation urge them to realize it on 
earth, as Dr. Symington has solemnly pressed the duty upon 
them? Do the various sects in England or Scotland stand apart 
and look at each other with suspicion of greater differences ex- 
isting between them than are ordinarily surmised? Let them 
ponder the tender and stirring paragraphs of Mr. James, and the 
clear, pointed, and practical statements of Dr. King. If there 
be any dispute as to the principles on which a permanent Union 
may be formed, Dr. Balmer will be found a calm and sound in- 
structor. Ifthere be on the part of any religious body some con- 
scientious scruple which they are loath to give up, they may be 
induced to a happy course of honourable consistency, by adopt- 
ing the principles which Dr. Wardlaw has expounded with such 
elegance and effect. If they need to be warned of the insidious 
nature of party spirit, that it has the venom of the snake and the 
changin Raat of the chameleon, they will meet in Dr. Struthers 
with an _ ewe and vigorous monitor. And looking beyond them- 
selves to a world lying in wickedness, and filled with anxious 
yearnings towards its perishing population, let them enter into 
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the spirit of the exciting illustration of the Church’s great Com- 
mission, given in the essay by Dr. Candlish. What now hinders 
the emphatic currency of the old proverb—* See these Chris- 
tians, how they love one another.” 

As we have freely spoken of these various Essays, of which this 
volume is composed, and the more so, because so many authors 
of different denominations have been employed upon it, there is 
less need that we say much of the book as a whole. Perhaps the 
arrangement of the Essays might have been better, had those of 
Mr. James and Dr. King been placed last—had those which 
develop the theory, and the means, and motives of union been put 
before those which treat of it as a practical measure among reli- 
gious parties in present existence. Perhaps, too, an important 
purpose would have been gained, if a separate and definite place 
had been — to a treatise on the sources of disunion, and on 
the origin and guilt of schism. There is also needed now a dis- 
sertation on what may be termed the literature of the subject, em- 
bracing a historic view of the various theories of ecclesiastic uni- 
ty, which have been given to the world, and an analysis of their 
peculiar principles, showing in what they were Scriptural, and in 
what they were fallacious or contradictory, comprehending at the 
same time a similar detail of the numerous schemes which have 
been devised to unite the divided Church, detecting also the 
causes of their failure. The knowledge of those points on which 
others have failed, may aid our own success. We do not despair 
of union, for all successive attempts to gain it are teaching us our 
faults, and leading us to apprehend more distinctly what must 
be its leading features and principles. 

The great lesson now borne home to our conscience, is, that 
amidst our present divisions, we are to beware of cherishing a 
sectarian spirit. Truth must be entwined with love. Every 
cause of misunderstanding and alienation must be carefully and 

erpetually avoided. We need among us the spirit of Howe and 
a sag to circulate among us “ heads of agreement,” so that we 
feel that “zeal for orthodoxy, or for modes and forms may be 
only an intellectual combat, or party strife, or pride struggling 
to maintain consistency, or self interest claiming relationship with 
truth.”* What need have we tobeware of mixing our own passions 
with our advocacy of what we deem to be truth. We must have 
less of our own spirit, and more of God’s spirit. “ A mortal,” says 
Professor Hoppus, 312, “ possessing influence in the Church of 
Christ, has become enamoured of an idea, and has sometimes 
scarcely been aware that this idea has assumed no small portion 








* Hoppus on Unity, p. 34. 
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of its importance in his view, simply because it was his own. 
This idea must be carried out ; other Christians must receive it.” 
When this idea is connected with some metaphysical aspect of 
essential religious truth, its advocate avows his readiness for 
martyrdom, and cares not to conceal his anxiety to form a party 
and rend the Church. This picture has been realized in all 
Churches and in every age, from the days of the first innovators, 
down through Novatians and Donatists to the present time. 

How often have the fairest prospects of union been blasted by 
untoward circumstances. Though offences must come, yet the 
cause of them is not guiltless. What unlucky trifles have broken 
up promising negotiations, while promoters of union have be- 
come rancorous separatists. Stillingfleet’s tergiversation was a 
tent instance of human imbecility. Ifthe evil spirit of disunion 

e once expelled, but be allowed to return, then “ taketh he seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and the latter end is 
worse than the beginning.” 

In conclusion, no union can be lasting if it is not based on holy 
principle. In the majority of past schemes to secure it, mere 
policy has been too apparent. “ The fruit of the Spirit is love.” 
A revival of religion would give new power to this sacred prin- 
ciple. The nearer the Churches come to Christ as their common 
centre, the nearer they come to one another. And when they 
meet “with one accord,” as on the morning of Pentecost, and 
present their earnest supplications for the promised blessing, its 
effusion will develop their mutual affinities—bringing them into 
sympathetic contact and final unity. Inthe present condition of 
_— love to Christ will display itself to all who bear His 

lessed image, and when the features of that image are more fully 
recognized, affection of a nobler strength will attach itself to 
every one begotten of God, who visibly bears on his heart the 
stamp of his high parentage. No mental endowments or super- 
natural gifts are to be compared with love to the brethren. Be- 
nevolence of a lofty order, unless inspired by it, “ profiteth no- 
thing.” Prophecies and tongues, the rare gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, peculiar to the early age of the reek, onl passed away, 
but love remains, nay the ordinary graces of the Spirit shall lose 
their present aspect, but love shall reign for ever. 
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Art. X.—Lettres sur le Clergé et sur la liberté d’enseignement ; 
par M. Lisri, Membre de l'Institut: Paris, 1844. 8vo. 


THE subject of this article, to be treated as fully as it deserves, 
would require not a few pages but a volume, its extent being 
equal to its importance—not only in the abstract, but in its con- 
nexion with, and bearing on, the present and future state of 
France. Yet, although we feel the impossibility of making our 
readers as fully acquainted as we should wish, with what we con- 
sider the most momentous question which has of late agitated the 
French nation and its Government, we think we may be able to 
give a correct idea of it, even within the narrow limits to which 
we are forced to restrain ourselves. We are induced to make 
the attempt chiefly from observing how little is known in England 
respecting the religious movement, now taking place in France, 
to which the question of education in that country mainly owes 
its interest ; but, to prevent any misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment, we think it necessary to state explicitly what we mean 
not to do, as well as what we mean to do, in the following pages. 
We do not mean to enter into the abstract question of either 
freedom of instruction or freedom of education, nor to decide 
whether the system now pursued in France, or that which the 
Government proposes, or even that for which the Opposition 
contends, is theoretically preferable. We shall be occasionally 
obliged, in order to be understood, to give an account of certain 
political, as well as religious doctrines, which are, or have been, or 
seem likely to become, prevalent in France—but we shall endea- 
vour to limit ourselves to the office of narrators: not because we 
have not a strong and decided opinion on the various topics which 
we shall have thus to touch upon, but because we do not wish to 
force our views and arguments on our readeis at the expense of 
important facts which we should be otherwise obliged to omit for 
the sake of brevity. We, moreover, think, that when the case is 
before them, our readers will not be at a loss to what conclusion 
to come. Let them, however, take care not to argue from what 
is attempted or claimed by the respective parties in France to 
what ought to be attempted or claimed in other countries placed 
under different religions and political circumstances. The great 
majority of the French people who profess any religion at all, 
are Roman Catholics ; that is, belonging to a Church pretending 
to infallibility ; subject to a foreign independent temporal sove- 
reign, claiming likewise infallibility in spiritual matters ; believing 
that theirs is the only true religion—and, therefore, necessarily 
intolerant, as truth is incompatible with error ; taught to submit 
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blindly their own reason and judgment to the judgment of 
their ecclesiastical superiors ; and, lastly, told that the spiritual 
is above the temporal power ; the theoretical distinction of the 
subjection of the latter to the former “ in temporal matters 
only,” being practically of no consequence, as, all power coming 
from God, is therefore subject to God’s vicar on earth, (such is 
the style of the Pope), and to his priests, the Pope’s subjects. 
So much for some of the most remarkable religious tenets of the 
French. With respect to their political constitution, although 
no one can deny that the French are, to a certain extent, in 
their own way, and possibly in the manner most suitable to their 
character and circumstances—free,—they have, however, an 
executive interfering every where, possessing an enormous pa- 
tronage, and being the centre to which all administrative acts 
tend ; judges who look to the executive for promotion; a very 
small {*- of electors; no freedom of worship;* a House of 
Peers, performing merely the office of our Star- ‘hamber of three 
centuries ago, and not the slightest notion or power of self-govern- 
ment. Let, therefore, our readers judge of this question of edu- 
cation in France as merely French—for a country and for a 
people circumstanced as the French are, and not for any other. 

It seems to be undeniable, that under the government that 
preceded the Revolution education was under the direct con- 
trol of the civil power.f France counted not less than twenty 
universities,t under whose superintendence, more or less im- 
mediate, the whole education of the kingdom was carried 
on. These great corporations, controlled by the Parliaments, 
were often at variance with the clergy, and more particu- 
larly with the religious orders, against which they succeeded 
in asserting their superiority in all matters connected with edu- 
cation. Although individual priests were admitted by these 
universities to partake of the honours and duties of education, yet, 
no monk, friar, or any other member of a religious congregation 
or association, was ever so far trusted. Often did these religious 
associations endeavour to share with the universities their high 





* Nulle association de plus de vingt personnes, dont le but sera de se réunir tous 
les jours, ou a certains jours marqués pour s’occuper d’objets religieux, littéraires, 
politiques, ou autres, ne pourra se former qu’ avec l’agrément du gouvernement.— 
Cod. Pén. Art. 291. 

+ Villemain, Exposé des motifs de la loi sur l’instruction sécondaire présenté a 
la Chambre des Pairs le 2 Février 1844.—Thiers, Rapport sur la loi d’instruction 
sécondaire, fait au nom de la Commission de la Chambre des Députés, le 13 
Juillet, 1844. 

t They were those of Paris, Orleans, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Bourges, Caen, Angers, 
Poitiers, Nantes, Reims, Valence, Aix, Montpellier, Besancon, Douai, Strasbourg, 
Dijon, Nanci, Orange, and Avignon ; (before the Revolution Avignon was subject 
to the Pope.) 
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privileges, such as, for instance, that of conferring degrees : the 
resistance was invariably successful. Some religious corpora- 
tions, particularly the Jesuits and the Oratoriens,* had many 
colleges in which young people were prepared for the Universities, 
if they intended to take a degree, whilst those who did not wish 
to follow any profession were satisfied with the instruction therein 
received. It was from these colleges that many of those came 
who either prepared the French Revolution, or acted a lead 
ing part in it. Voltaire, Diderot and Siéyes, had received their 
education from the Jesuits. Fouché was a pupil of the Ora- 
toire.t We do not wish to attach more importance than we 
have a fair right to such coincidences; but if it be true that the 
tree is known by its fruit, we think it requires considerable bold- 
ness to boast of the soundness of education that was imparted in 
those happy times by those reverend fathers. 

The Jesuits, we need scarcely say, had disappeared before the 
French Revolution. That overwhelming torrent swept away all 
the other religious orders, and shortly after, the university itself, as 
well as the private schools, directed by laymen, of which not less 
than 384 existed in France in 1789. Among the many plans of 
reform projected by the Constituent Assembly, was one relating 
to public instruction. It was submitted to them by one of their 
number,—Monsieur de Talleyrand, in a report of which he was 
justly proud, presented to the Assembly on the 10th, 11th, and 
19th September, 1791. It embraced the whole subject, and 
entered into minute details respecting the education of all classes. 
It proposed plans adapted to the then prevailing principles of go- 
vernment, from the schools for children of five or six years of 
age, to the organization of the National Institute. That Report 
was not acted upon. It is, however, to be remarked, that whilst 
much was said about freedom of education, M. de 'Talleyrand’s 
plan gave, in fact, the greatest control to the government. The 
Convention tried, likewise, to meddle with education, adapting 
the rules respecting it to the principles of government then in 
vogue. Thus, education was free; but all masters were to be 
elected by the people, the text-books were selected by a decree 
of the Convention, and neither priests nor noblemen were al- 
lowed to become instructors. Under the Directory, public in- 
struction having fallen to the lowest ebb, private institutions 
were conducted by speculators, who sold their abominable educa- 
tion on the best terms they could get. 





* An order, founded by S. Philip Neri, in 1564. Baronius, the great annalist of 
the Church of Rome, belonged to it. They were secular priests in fact, bound to 
live in a manner becoming their station, but not tied by special vows. 

+ There was a large number of Oratoriens who joined the conventional clergy.— 
See Henrion, L/ist. des Ordres Relig. p. 377. 
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When Napoleon seized the reins of government, he was not 
long in perceiving the abuses, and in attempting to remedy them ; 
he saw, that after what had taken place during the preceding 
ten years, it was more necessary than ever for a strong govern- 
ment to take public instruction into its own hands; he began, 
on the 1st May 1802, by submitting the public schools to the di- 
rect authority of the Government, whilst private institutions were 
brought under its superintendence, and rendered subject to the 
inspection of public functionaries created for the purpose. He 
went farther, and declared that no school for secondary instruc- 
tion should be opened without leave from the executive. Some 
years afterwards, on the 10th of May 1806, a law was passed, 
enacting the erection of an imperial university, exclusively 
charged with the instruction and education of all the then 
French nation. In doing this, Napoleon wished to apply to 
education the principle of centralization which he had applied 
to other branches of the public service. Two decrees, 17th 
March 1808, and 15th November 1811, carried out the principle 
sanctioned by the law of 1806, which was suggested to Napoleon 
by the perusal of the statutes of the University of Turin, founded 
by Charles-Emmanuel III. in 1771.* The University of France 
was to have the control over all education in the empire, except 
the seminaries attached to the bishoprics. No establishment of 
education could be formed without the permission of the Univer- 
sity, nor could any be superintended except by one of its mem- 
bers. The direction of the University was intrusted to a grand- 
master and a council, who were to prescribe and enforce disci- 
pline, and make such bye-laws as they deemed necessary, subject 
to the approbation of theGovernment. In every town, the residence 
of a Court of Appeal, there was to be an academy, forming part of 
the Imperial University. In these academies, the higher branches 
of instruction were to be taught, and degrees conferred, by pro- 
fessors elected chiefly from among the pupils of the Ecole nor- 
male—a college where the art of instructing was to be learnt 
by persons who had already completed their studies. Prepa- 
ratory to the University were the Lycées, (at present Colleges 
Royaux, forty-six in number), in which the curriculum included 
moral and religious instruction, the study of ancient and mo- 
dern languages, philosophy, history, geography, mathematical 
aml physical sciences, which formed the subject of examination 
for candidates for the bacalaureate of letters or of sciences. 
This is what is included in what is technically called in- 
struction sécondaire. Concurrently with the Royal colleges, this 





* Rendu, Code Universitaire. Introduction. 
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instruction could be imparted either in municipal colleges, or in 
private colleges or institutions, subject to the control of the Uni- 
versity of France ; and it is precisely to fix the legality, and de- 
fine the limits of this control, that a law was introduced, for the 
third time, in February 1844, by M. Villemain. 

Of this, however, we shall speak presently: now, we shall 
proceed with the history of the University. At the same time 
when he established the University, Napoleon authorized the 
erection of seminaries, inwhich young men were to be prepared for 
the priesthood, as high schools of theology. These schools were 
established in all “metropolitans,” that is, in ten different cities of 
France. The pupils were to be taught moral theology, dogmatic 
theology, ecclesiastical history, sacred eloquence, and the maxims 
of the Gallican Church. The appointment of the directors and pro- 
fessors of these institutions, was at first vested in the head of the 
state, on the proposition of the episcopate ; Napoleon transferred 
it afterwards to the archbishops and their suffragans. To be ad- 
mitted in these seminaries, it was necessary to have taken the 
degree of bachelor of letters. Later still, secondary ecclesiastical 
schools were authorized, but subject to the University, and prepara- 
tory for the grands séminaires. On the 5th of October 1814, these 
secondary ecclesiastical schools, known also under the name of 
petits séminaires,* were taken from under the jurisdiction of the 
University, and made completely over to the bishops, every one of 
whom was authorized to have one of these schools under his entire 
control. It was moreover permitted, that the frequenters of these 
petits séminaires should be exempted from a tax to which all other 
students were subject, and be admissible to take their degree of 
bachelor of letters free of expense.t By these means an attempt 
was made to transfer to the bishops and their nominees, inde- 
pendent of the civil power, the whole education of the French 

ouths. Nor was it long till the University was interfered with. 
On the 22d of June 1814, the laws, decrees and statutes, by 
which that great institution was governed, were provisionally 
maintained; but on the 17th of February 1815, an ordonnance 
made many alterations in them, the most remarkable of which 
was to encourage the growth of institutions opposed to it. All 


* The legal denomination is Ecoles sécondaires ecclésiastiques ; that of “ petits sémi- 
naires” was used to make them partake of the favours shewn to the grands sémi- 
nares. 

+ Even now, not only are all the heads and professors of these institutions paid 
by the State, but £40,000 sterling are given yearly for the support and education 
of persons destined to the Church.—Ltmrt, p. 172. Their students continue like- 
wise free from the impét universitaire, an odious, impolitic, and barbarous tax, 
amounting to five per cent. of the cost of education in colleges, which goes to the 
tveasury of the University. 
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this in favour of the most extravagant maxims of the Court 
of Rome, to support which the aaa was even taken of ap- 

ointing grand-master of the University a bishop in partibus, 
epadon, who wrote in favour of the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, to be more at ease in acting as their most determined 
enemy.” 

It was under his administration and auspices that the Jesuits 
sneaked very quietly into some petits séminaires, and possessed 
themselves of the instruction there given. This, indeed, was not 
their first attempt to get a footing in France. On the 3d Mes- 
sidor, An 12, (22d June 1804,) Portalis made a report respect- 
ing some associations or congregations, whose statutes, laws and 
principles, were kept secret, and which took the name of Société 
du Coeur de Jésus, of Société des victimes de Camour de Dieu, and of 
Société des Péres de la foi. The last, which assumed also the de- 
nomination of Adorateurs de Jésus, or Pacanaristes, were dis- 
covered to be neither more nor less than Jesuits, and having 
rasher designs than the others, who probably sprung from the 
same root, although less could be discovered about them. Being 
all abolished, the whole withdrew; but in 1809, having pre- 
sented themselves under the name of missionaries authorized by 
the bishops, they were again suppressed by a decree of the 
26th September 1809. ‘These vanished once more; but on the 
Bourbons possessing themselves of the French throne, they 
reappeared, and, what is more, their existence was acknow- 
ledged by an ordonnance of the 25th September 1816. They 
were still called missionaries ; and as they increased in power, 


* We cannot do better than transcribe from M. Libri the following sketch of the 
attacks made upon the University by the Bourbons :—* Sixteen faculties of litera- 
ture, and three of science, were suppressed in one day: sciences were almost to- 
tally driven from the colleges. Seven proriseurs, (heads of colleges,) six censors, 
fifty-seven professors, eighteen principals, one hundred and four regents, and a 
large number of teachers, were either dismissed or suspended ; as early as the be- 
ginning of 1816, more than 600 priests had invaded the University....... The Ecole 
normale was suppressed......Under the administration of Bishop Frayssinous a 
number of excellent professors were dismissed, because they did not like the Je- 
suits.”—Pp. 152, 154. We are sorry to have been forced to abridge this most im- 
portant list of grievances. Among the professors dismissed, (or, as they used to 
say, whose course of lectures was suspended,) we shall mention M. Guizot, then, as 
now, Professor of history. In the life of Frayssinous, by Henrion, lately published, 
the motives of this measure are thus unblushingly avowed :—“ The chair of history 
was filled by an eminent man, who, having since risen to the highest places, has 
given proofs of a rare capacity ; but he was a Protestant. The Bishop of Hermo- 
polis [that was the see to which Frayssinous had been named] did not think that 
a Protestant could treat impartially the most delicate questions of history before a 
Catholic audience, and M. Guizot’s course was suspended, in October 1822,” p. 388, 
Immediately after the fall of the Jesuitical party, in 1828, M. Guizot was reinstated, 
and began his course in April of that year, when he delivered his splendid lectures 
on the History of Civilization in Europe. 
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public opinion, as well as the periodical press, became stronger 
against them. In 1825, on a trial for sedition, against the Con- 
stitutionnel and the Courrier Francais, the Royal Court of Paris, 
at a solemn sitting of all its chambers, declared that all religious 
corporations, (and this was well understood to be especially di- 
rected against the Jesuits,) were still forbidden, and that the 
Ultramontane doctrines, professed by a portion of the clergy, 
might become dangerous to the civil and religious liberty of 
France. This took place on the 5th of December. Soon 
after, a most spirited attack was made on the Jesuits, by Count 
Montlosier. This nobleman, a deputy from the noblesse to 
the States-General in 1789, had uniformly shown himself a 
sincere Catholic, and strongly attached to the monarchy, but 
feeling satisfied that neither religion nor constitutional monarchy 
could be advanced by Jesuitism, he denounced them to the tri- 
bunals of the country.* These having declared themselves in- 
competent, Montlosier transferred his accusation to the Cham- 
bers, and after a warm debate, the friends of the Jesuits were de- 
feated. It was about this time, that is, on the 26th of May, 
1826, that Frayssinous admitted that there were Jesuits in 
France,—that they had taken into their own hands the education 
in seven seminaries, but that, as the bishops had not interfered, 
the Government had nothing to do with the subject.f The elec- 
tions, which took place in 1827, showed what was the opinion 
which the nation entertained of the Jesuits. At the beginning of 
1828, a commission was appointed to inquire into the facts, as well 
as the laws applicable to the circumstances.{ The Commissioners 








* Montlosier died in 1838, at Clermont, and was denied burial in consecrated 
ground. The Council of State, by a solemn judgment, (30th December 1838,) de- 
clared this an abuse of authority on the part of the Bishop of Clermont. But his 
unchristian, as well as illegal conduct, shows the spirit by which the Jesuits and 
their supporters areanimated. Montlosier, we beg to repeat, was a sincere Roman 
Catholic ; nevertheless, his body was subjected to this shameful insult! It was he 
who, when the Constituent Assembly were going to forbid the bishops to wear a 
cross on their breast—generally of precious metals—exclaimed :—* If you forbid 
them to carry a cross of gold, they will take one of wood : and it was a cross of wood 
that converted the world to Christianity !” 

+ This, as M. Dupin, and the minority of the commission which we are going to 
mention, observed, is to pretend that a bishop can do more than a king ; for the latter 
cannot legalize the existence of the Jesuits, or their meddling with education, without 
a law, which requires the consent of the Chambers, whereas, according to Frayssi- 
nous, a bishop could, of his own free will, do as much as an act of the legislature. 

+ The commission was appointed after the fall of M. de Villele—the only 
man who could have saved the Bourbons from the effects of their infatuation, if 
that had been possible for a mortal to do, M. de Villéle felt, or rather was op- 
pressed by, the weight of the unpopularity of the Jesuits who were forced on his 
hack. M. de Martignac, his successor, endeavoured in vain to get rid of them, 
and was finally sacrificed to them. He was succeeded by M. de Polignae, who 
was their man, and who sacrificed to them himself, his king, the dynasty, and 
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(nine in number,) were unanimous on every point, except on 
the question of the illegal existence of the Jesuits, and of their 
meddling with education. On this point four members were 
for the affirmative — Lainé, Seguier, Mounier and Dupin ;— 
five, the Archbishop of Paris (Quelen), that of Beauvais (Feu- 
trier), Labourdonnais, Alexis de Noailles and de Courville, for 
the negative. But time pressed, and the force of public opinion 
was too strong. Two ordonnances were passed on the 16th of 
June 1828,—by one of them the eight seminaries occupied by 
the Jesuits were submitted to the University,* and no Jesuit 
was from that day to be allowed to direct a school or give in- 
struction in it: by the other, the pupils of the petits séminaires 
all over France were ordered not to exceed 20,000. It was also 
directed that no other pupils should be taught there but those 
who lived in the seminary. 

When the revolution of 1830 took place, the people had not 
forgotten the efforts made by the expelled dynasty to intrust, 
by illegal ordonnances, the national education to the Jesuits. 
To guard against a like event, an article, the 69th, was intro- 
duced in the constitution, by which it was enacted that in fu- 
ture public instruction should be free; this freedom to be le- 
galized and established by laws to be forthwith passed. The com- 
pilers of that article were only thinking of what had happened 
their only aim was to prevent a recurrence of the same events ; 
they, therefore, wished the executive not to have it in their power 
to favour religious congregations at the expense of public liberty. 
It is not requisite to enter into many arguments to prove that 
the revolution of 1830, was made not for but against the Jesuits ; 
yet it is founding themselves on this very article of the charter, 
that all the opposition against the Government, and what is 
called “the monopoly of the University’—rests. It is argued that 
liberty of instruction means, that every body when he likes, 
where he likes, and as he likes, has the right to set up for him- 
self and give instruction, no matter what his character, his 
qualifications, and his conduct may be. Now, we must not be 
led away by theories; it may be that this unlimited liberty is, 
after all, the very thing wanted; but is it so in France as at 
present constituted ? if this was the meaning, why should 
it have been foreseen that laws, to regulate that liberty, were to 
be passed? It is remarkable, too, that whilst all parties in the 





very nearly the monarchy. Henry V., as he is ludicrously called, comes to Eng- 
land, and by whom is he received? By Lord Shrewsbury. Whom does he 
honour with visits? The College at Oscott. By whom was he educated? By 
Bishop Frayssinous. 

* These were the petits séminaires of Aix, Billom, Bourdeaux, Dole, Forcal- 
quier, Mont-Morillon, Saint-Acheul, and Sainte-Anne d’Auray. 
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State agree that some laws should be passed on the subject, the 
Jesuits and their adherents only, claim unlimited freedom. 
Whence does it come that a party, certainly not in general in 
favour of liberty, should be so eager for it on this particular 
occasion, whilst what is commonly known as the Liberal party 
are against it? The answer to this question requires some in- 
vestigation into the past and the present history of the Jesuits, 
and into that of the liberties of the Gallican Church. 

The Jesuits are, and have for a long time, been spoken of as 
an association, fatal to all governments and civil institutions, 
which it either undermines or enslaves. It has been represent- 
ed as propagating immoral doctrines, and as equally dangerous 
to friends and foes. The Jesuits boast of their saints and of their 
martyrs, of their sacrifices and successful exertions in the cause 
of religion, and of their rapid growth; that they were expelled 
thirty-nine times in the course of little more than two centuries 
from various states of Europe is, according to their friends, a 
= of their great merits. How many, who talk of the Jesuits, 

ave studied their history and their constitution? We think but 
few; and it is to give an idea of the latter more particularly, 
that we shall request the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing pages. 

e order of the Jesuits was founded, as is well known, by Igna- 
tius Loyola, formerly a profligate soldier, who left in the rules 
which he framed for the order, marks of the principles of severe 
military discipline which he had imbibed in his early profession. 
To counteract the essence of the Reformation, as proclaimed 
by Luther, an attempt was made to reform, not only the regular 
clergy, against whom he had more particularly declared war, but 
the temporal clergy, whom it was necessary to bring back to their 
efficiency by discipline. The institutions of the Theatins and of 
the Bernabites in Upper Italy, were attempts in this direction, 
but the success of Loyola soon threw them into the shade. Al- 
though in point of fact a religious order, the Jesuits were neither 
to wear a peculiar dress, nor to pray in common or at unusual 
hours, nor prove their religion by scourging and fasting; but 
they were to mix with the world, and dedicate themselves to 
confession, as well as to the performance of other duties of 
priests ; they were to be ready to preach, and teach, and argue, 
and therefore were to be sar bar they were to look upon the 
honour of belonging to their institute as the highest on earth, and 
bind themselves never to seek or accept other distinctions, or 
ecclesiastical dignities. To prove themselves worthy of it, they 
were to submit to hard and long trials, and in addition to the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which they were to 
make like other members of religious orders, they were to make 
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a fourth vow of going at once wherever the Pope should direct 
them, without observation, delay, or reward. And, with re- 
spect to obedience, it was expected that they would practice it 
blindly, cheerfully, not only surrendering their own persons and 
outward acts like inanimate things, but surrendering their own 
will, judgment, and reason. Thus, whilst the great religious 
movement of the reform was directed towards restraining the 
tyrannical despotism of the Pope, and emancipating human rea- 
son from a degrading thraldom, Loyola instituted a Society (that 
was the name assumed) of professed slaves, not inaptly designated 
as “ The Janissaries of the Pope.” 

The members of the Society, which was at first to consist of 
only sixty,* were afterwards divided into four different classes :— 
That is, professed, who are the perfect Jesuits, bound by solemn 
vows to poverty, chastity, obedience, and to go wherever the Pope 
directs them; coadjutors, bound bysimple vows to poverty, chastity, 
and obedience only ; students, who make the three simple vows, 
adding a promise of entering the Society, either as professed or 
coadjutors, as shall appear best to the General ; indifferents, who 
are admitted to their trials, as it were, and who promise to enter 
whichever of the three foregoing classes their superior shall, at 
the end of two years’ noviciate or trials, be pleased to direct him 
to join. The professed Jesuit is the highest in dignity, is always 
a priest, and he alone can be elected General or Provincial, or 
can vote at the regular assemblies of the Society. The coadjutor 
is understood to be ready to perform any duty which, for the 
spiritual or temporal advantage of the Society, the superior may 
think proper to impose upon him; he may or may not be in 
priest’s orders, according as the services to which he is destined, 
may or may not require it.| The precise nature of the scholars 
on | indifferents results from what has been already said. A bull 
of Julius I1L.{ moreover authorizes the general of the Jesuits to 
admit others,|| according to their devotion and condition in life, 
to make, even privately, solemn vows; and these need not 
enter a house or a college, but may continue to live as before, 
without any one being aware that they belong to the Society. 





* The bull of Paul ILI., dated the 7th September 1540, limited the number of 
the Jesuits to sixty ; that of the 14th of March 1543 did away with all limitation 
as to numbers. On the 5th of June 1546, the Jesuits were permitted to admit 
twenty coadjutors, and no more ; and on the 18th November 1549, the same Pope 
allowed them to admit as many coadjutors as they thought proper. 

+ If a coadjutor destined to menial offices, know how to read, he must not learn 
more ; and if he do not, he must not learn without the permission of the General. 
— Regul. Com, n. 14. 

t Bul. Exposcit debitum, July 21, 1550. 

|| So it is understood in the Examen Gen. cum declarat. § 8. Praeter haec qua- 
tuor genera personarum, nonulli ad solemnem professionem trium votorum tantum 
juxta literas apostolicas Julii IL]. admittantur. 
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Before a person is admitted into it, he is to be asked whether 
he ever was guilty of heresy, if he committed homicide or any 
act by which he lost his fair name, if he ever belonged to 
any religious order, if he be married, or subject to any ill- 
ness affecting his intellect. These questions must be put, we 
learn, without letting the candidate suspect that the aftirma- 
tive in any case (except the case of infamy, when it happened 
in very distant countries) excludes at once from admission, 
in order that he may answer more freely and truly.* If the 
answers are satisfactory, the candidate is submitted to a further 
examination respecting his age, name, country, parents, condi- 
tion in life, relations, state of affairs and of health,f his religious 
habits, and education. This examination being satisfactory, he 
is to be told that he must give up all his worldly property, in the 
manner that he may be advised by the superior or friends 
chosen by him, particularly if the property is to be given up to 
relations; neither write or receive letters except seldom, and when 
the superior will read them and deliver them or not as he pleases 
—Sir J. Graham has undertaken to do this by stealth and 
forgery of seals for all England;—have no more attachment 
for parents or relations, but consider them as dead, and say, 
speaking of them, J had a father, a brother, &c. but not, J 
have, though they be living; consent that all his faults, and 
habits, be revealed to the superior by whomsoever is aware 
of them, and he reveal those of others. Lastly, either before 
or soon after this examination, the candidate, under the seal 
of confession, or secrecy, or in any other way he may please, 
must give a general, minute, and full account of all his life and 
conversation, either to the superior himself, or to any one who 
may be deputed by him for the purpose. And during the trials, 
from six months to six months, a confession must be made to the 
superior, or the person whom he selects, starting from the point 
where last left off; it is recommended that even the professed 
or coadjutors should every year confess all their actions, begin- 
ning from the last confession. ‘There are, besides, particular 
examinations for the several classes of Jesuits, according to the 
nature of the peculiar class to which they are to belong; these, 
however, to be explained, would take more room than we can 
spare; and, moreover, the above details, which apply to every 
member of the Society indiscriminately, are not insufficient for 
our purpose. 





* Should the answers not be satisfactory, but the candidate possessed with some 
remarkable gifts from God, then the superior ought to be consulted by the exami- 
ner before dismissing him. 

+ Et hoe non solum interrogetur, sed, quoad fieri potest, inspiciatur. 
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The Society and the General or the superiors to whom he 
gives the power, have the right of dismissing from their body any 
member of it, or of refusing to receive those who have been ad- 
mitted to their trials. That power is totally uncontrolled as far 
as the person admitted or rejected is concerned. It is of course 
to be exercised more sparingly and cautiously towards the Pro- 
fessed than toward the junior novice among the /ndifferents. On 
the other hand, he who has taken the vows cannot leave the So- 
ciety without permission. And under any circumstance and in 
whatever situation of life a Professed Jesuit finds himself, he is 
bound by his oath to listen to the advice of his General, and to 
follow it if he thinks it better than his own, the whole to be un- 
derstood according to the constitutions and declarations of the 
Society.* These are the very words of the oath, by which the 
Professed Jesuit promises not to accept of any church dignity, ex- 
cept if forced to it by virtue of obedience, and under the penalty 
of sin. In which case he may be placed at the head of a church 
as Bishop, and then he is to listen to the General as just stated. 

Now, according to these Constitutions, a Jesuit must obey his 
superior like a dead body, (tanquam cadaver,) like a stick, (tan- 
quam baculum,) omitting to complete a letter of the alphabet, when 
ordered to do something else,f looking upon his superior as the 
representative of God, and abiding by his orders when they are 
not manifestly sinful, taking for granted that they are right even 
when it is merely probable that they are so. In the famous let- 
ter of Loyola, “ qe obedientiz virtute,” he says, that he who 
wishes to dedicate himself to God, must sacrifice not only his 
will but his understanding to his superior, so as not only to 
wish but to feel what the superior orders and feels. And as our 
will can be deceived in what interests us, so may our judgment ; 
in the same manner, therefore, that we submit our will, we ought 
to submit our judgment to the superior, that it may not be 
wrong. In human affairs, a wise man thinks it prudent not to 
trust to himself in what concerns him, as his interest may blind 
his judgment: and if, in human affairs, we defer to the judg- 
ment of one who is not our superior, how much more in spiritual 
affairs ought we to defer to him who, as our superior, is our di- 





* Omnia intelligendo juxta Societatis Jesu constitutiones et declarationes. 

+ Ad superioris vocem perinde ac si a Christo Domino egrederetur quam prompt- 
issimi simus, re quavis, atque adeo litera a nobis inchoata, necdum perfecta, 
relicta . . . quidquid nobis injunctum fuerit obeundo ; omnia justa esse nobis 
persuadendo ; omnem sententiam ac judicium nostrum contrarium cseca quadam 
obedientia abnegando . . . Qui sub obedientia vivunt se ferri ac regi a divina pro- 
videntia per superiores suos sinere debent perinde ac si cadaver essent, quod quo- 
quoversus ferri et quacumque ratione tractari se sinit: vel similiter atque senis 
baculus, qui ubicumque et quacumque in re velit eo uti, qui cum manu tenet, ei 
inservit.—Reg. Septimee Congr. Gen. § 34, et seq. 
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rector, being the representative of God, and the interpreter of the 
Divine will?* From which it is clear, that a Jesuit is always 
under the power of his General, and that a Jesuit Pope would be 
in the same predicament. Hence no Pope was ever elected from 
among the Sunine by the Cardinals, to whom they are known. 
The Superior is the General (Prapositus Generalis) of the Je- 
suits, who always resides at Rome. His power is of the most des- 
potic kind. The General is elected FoR 11FE in about the same 
manner as the Pope is elected, but by a simple majority of votes. 
The electors are three deputies from each province—that is, the 
Provincial, (Praepositus Provincialis, (or should he be unable 
to attend, one chosen by him as his representative out of three 
Professed elected by the Provincial congregation,) and two Pro- 
fessed. All the Professed of the Province, the Rectors of Col- 
leges, Heads of Houses, and Procurators, have a right of voting. 
When elected, the General can be deposed only for high crimes, 
such as heresy, stabbing, breaking his vows of chastity, or em- 
bezzling the property of the Society, in a general congregation, 
and by two-thirds of the votes. Should it appear that he does 
not deserve to be deposed, other business ought to be transacted, 
that it may appear that the congregation was held only for this 
secondary purpose; should it be found necessary to depose him, 
he ought to be secretly persuaded to resign, in order that his re- 
signation might be publicly announced, so as to conceal both his 
crime, and the fact of his deposition for it.t In case of his being 





* The above is an abridged translation of part of the letter of Ignatius de Vir- 
tute Obedientia, which has force of law in the Society. We beg to transcribe in ori- 
ginal such parts of it as we have substantially translated: “ Qui vero se totum pe- 
nitus immolare vult Deo, intelligentiam quoque (qui tertius et summus est gradus 
obedientize) offerat necesse est, ut non solum idem velit, sed et etiam ut idem sentiat 
quod Superior, ejusque judicio submittat suum quoad potest devota voluntate intel- 
ligentiam inflectere....Etenim negari non potest quin obedientia comprehendat non 
solum executionem, ut imperata quis faciat ; et voluntatem, ut libenter faciat ; sed 
etiam judicium, ut queecumque Superior mandat ac sentit, eadem inferiori et vera et 
recta esse videantur, quatenus, ut dixi, vi sua potest voluntas intelligentiam flectere. 

- . . Jam vero si finis et causa obedientize spectatur, quemadmodum voluntas, 
ita et judicium in eo quo nobis convenit decipi potest. Ergo sicuti ne voluntas erret 
cum superioris voluntate conjungitur, sic intelligentia ne fallatur, ad superioris in- 
telligentiam conformanda est. Ne innitaris prudentie tue sacree Literse monent ; 
atque in rebus etiam humanis centent sapientes, vere prudentis non esse sua, ipsius 
prudentia minime fidere ; preesertim in rebus suis, quaarum homines animo pertur- 
bato fere boni judices esse non possunt. Quod si in rebus nostris alterius etiam non 
Superioris judicium atque concilium nostro anteponendum est ; quanto magis ipsius 
Superioris cui nos ut Der vicem gerenti ac divinee voluntatis interpreti moderandos 
tradidimus ? In causis vero personisque spiritualibus eo major etiam cautio procul 
dubio est necessaria, quo gravius est spiritualis vie periculum cum sine frenis con- 
cilii discretionisve in ea decurritur. 

+ Et cum constitutum fuerit illum officio privare, tunc etiam cum Preeposito Ge- 
nerali secreto agendum est ut ipsemet officio se abdicet ; ut hoc promulgari, et pec- 
catum ac officii propter peccatum privatio occultari possit. 
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either affected by mental or other illness, or otherwise unfit for 
his high office, a vicar ought to be attached to the General, who 
should still preserve his dignity. He is aided by five assistants 
(assistentes), who have very limited powers, and no vote: the de- 
cision of all affairs rests with the General. If he should be ac- 
cused of any high misconduct, these assistants, or three of them 
at least, may, under their hand, call together a general congregation 
to inquire into his conduct. The Provincials have the right of add- 
ing two persons of their own free will to the deputation of three 
elected by the provincial congregation to attend the general con- 
gregation, in all cases except when called together for the elec- 
tion of a General. In the case of addition, the deputation may 
therefore consist of five persons. 

In order that an opinion may be formed of the enormous un- 
controlled power of the General, we shall now enumerate some of 
the principal acts he can perform. He admits whom he pleases, 
when he pleases, and on the terms he pleases, into the Society ; 
he can order any member of the Society to perform any duty in 
any part of the world, without a moment’s notice ; he may recall 
from any part of the world any Jesuit sent thither even by the 
Pope’s orders, and transfer him to any other country or duty; he 
may dismiss from the Society, at will, any of its members ; he may 
direct a number of coadjutors to be sent to a general congrega- 
tion, and may name the two persons who are to act as delegates 
from any province, together with the Provincial, either by direct- 
ing them to be elected by the provincial congregation, or elect- 
ing them himself without farther trouble ; he alone can summon 
a congregation; he appoints and dismisses at pleasure all the 
officers and dignitaries of the Society, of whatever rank they be, 
to whom he grants more or less of his own power as he deems ex- 
pedient, recalling it at pleasure, no one having any power what- 
ever but as his delegate, and he having the power of annulling 
any act which may have been performed even in virtue of his 
own authority by any of his subordinates; finally, he can inflict 
what penances and punishments he thinks just, or freely pardon 
any misconduct or misbehaviour. 

We have mentioned, besides, the Heads of Houses, the Rectors of 
Colleges, and Procurators, as officers of the Society. To under- 
stand their duties it will be necessary to explain how the vow of 
poverty is understood by the Jesuits. Ithough neither the 
1ouses (Domus Professe,) nor their individual members can pos- 
sess any thing, but must live on charity—not begging, but waiting 
for Providence to help them*—although no remuneration under 











* The procurator, and if necessary, some persons allowed to assist him, beg for 
the Society.— Regula, c. 4,num. 59. He has the administration of the worldly af- 
fairs of the Society. The Theatins waited likewise for alms to be brought to them : 
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any shape, form, or pretext, can be accepted by a Jesuit for per- 
forming any of the clerical duties which he may be directed to 
perform, such as confessing, administering the sacrament, in- 
structing, preaching, &c., (a comparison not a little invidious 
to the parochial clergy who live partly on dues claimable on 
the performance of these very offices, )—although a Jesuit ordered 
to start for China or Canada—for Newfoundland or Polynesia— 
is not to ask for any viaticum, yet very different is the case with 
respect to colleges (Collegia,) houses for instruction, which are 
allowed to possess landed as well as personal property to any ex- 
tent.* The colleges are under the control of the General and 
Provincial. They have at their head a rector, who is not often 
a Professed, but generally either a coadjutor or a scholar. 

So is this celebrated Society constituted. We have, of course, 
omitted all minor points of their statutes, to some of which we may 
possibly have to allude in the course of this article, as we had not 
room to enter upon them. For the same reason we shall not at- 
tempt even a short history of the order from its foundation to its 
suppression, but we shall content ourselves with touching on one 
fact too prominent to be omitted. In the Brief of Suppression 
of the Jesuits, Clement XIV. states, as a matter of history, that 
from the very origin of this corporation, sorrows, and jealousy, and 
discord, arose not only among its own members but between the 
Society and the other religious orders,—the colleges, the universi 
ties, the secular clergy,—that complaints were made against them 
from all quarters, chiefly on account of their greediness for the 
good things of this world. This deserves to be well considered 
by the side of their profession of not meddling with temporal 
affairs, and of the simplicity with which they speak of their little- 
ness.f : 

It was originally ordered to the members of the Society that’ 
they should not meddle with State affairs ;{ that they should 
endeavour to keep on good terms with Princes and powerful per- 
sonages ;§ that they should avoid being confessors of Princes.|| 





it has been said, that soon an order would be founded, the members of which 
would expect to be fed like children, even by those who took provisions to them. 

* Attached to the Colleges, and as parts of them, are the Houses of Trials, 
(Domus Probationis,) which also can hold property to any extent. 

+ Heee minima Societas, are the words at the very beginning of the Constitutions. 

t Preecipitur nostris omnibus, in virtute sanctze obedientiae. . . . Ne quis- 
quam publicis et secularibus Principum negotiis quze ad rationem status (ut 
vocant) pertinent ulla ratione se immiscere ; nec etiam quantumvis per quosecumque 
requisitus aut rogatus, ejusdem res politicas tractandi curam suscipere audeat aut 


preesumat.—Congreg. Gen. v.,Can. 12. See also, Can. 13. 


§ In primis conservetur benevolentia sedis Apostolicze ; deinde Principum see- 
cularium et magnatum ac primariz auctoritatis hominum.—Declarat. in x. parte 


Constitut. § A. 
|| Visum est Congregationi nee Principibus nec dominis aliis saecularibus aut 
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When this was allowed a confessor was ordered to limit himself 
to his business, speaking, however, of affairs that might be 
important, even not learnt in confession from the penitent,* 
avoiding all show of power and influence,t taking especial 
good care never to write himself, but when writing is requisite, 
inducing the Prince to write, and never to be the messenger of bad 
tidings to any one.{ To these instructions of Acquaviva, the 
conduct of Tellier, Confessor of Louis XIV., and Daubenton, 
Confessor of Philip V. of Spain, may serve as illustrations. 

The precept that the Jesuits should first and above all be eager 
to deserve the benevolence of the Apostolic See, and afterwards 
of the secular Princes, has been scrupulously observed by them. 
The history of France offers repeated examples of it, and the 
most curious of all is their recall by HenryIV. To his benevolence 
they had certainly preferred that of the Pope; and strange as 
it may seem, it was owing to this more than doubtful affection 
for him on their part, that that Monarch took the step of trying 
to make them his friends. From a passage of Sully (conomies 
royales, tom. v., p. 113, edit. of Petitot) quoted by M. Libri 
(p. 148,) it appears that Henry IV. thought that he was obliged 
either to recall them and give them a trial, boldly trusting 
to their fair promises and strong oaths, or else enforce the strictest 
laws against them, and thus reduce them to despair, and to at- 
tempt to poison or assassinate him; for these persons, he says, 
have great connexions and confidants every where, as well as 
much power in turning men’s minds as they wish. When Paul V. 
quarrelled with the Republic of Venice, the Jesuits again proved 
how much they preferred the friendship of the Pope to that of 
the Republic, the States ef which they left more easily than they 











ecclesiasticis assignare debere aliquem ex nostris religiosis qui aulas eorum seque- 
retur et in eis habitaret ut Confessarii vel theologi aut alio quovis munere funge- 
retur. Dec. IT. Cong. Gen. Num. 40. 

* Acquaviva, the greatest General that the Jesuits ever had, drew up the pri- 
vate Ordinatio De Confessariis Principum, in 1602, which, he says, he did, as the 
glory God demanded, that Jesuits should become confessors of Princes, He says, 
also, at the very beginning, that on the above and no other terms can a Jesuit be 
Confessor to a Prince. He orders the Confessor to enter even on such affairs “ quee 
hince inde audiuntur remediumque postulant ad inhibendas oppressiones,” &c. 

+ Videat etiam atque etiam ne suboriatur opinio quasi ipse multum possit et 
Principem pro suo arbitrio regat ; praeterquam enim quod odiosa et omnibus ingrata 
res est, atque adeo Principi ipso parum honorifica, incredible preeterea Societati 
damnum affert. 

t+ Numquam verbo necdum scripto res ullas aut negotia Principis ministris com- 
mendanda suscipiat ; sed ubi pia res foret, ac Superioris judicio necessaria, curet ut 
Princeps ipse de illa scribat aut imperet. Multoque magis cavendum ne se ad 
monendos reprehendendosque principis nomine ministros et aulicos interpretem 
adhiberi sinat, sed aperte deprecetur, si quando id illi impositum vellet. It is ob- 
servable that the judgment of the superior is here introduced as an element of the 
Confessor’s cuuduct. Farther on the Confessor is expressly directed to consult his 
superior “in dubiis casibus.”’ 
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could return to them. If ever there was an occasion in which 
the two powers came into collision on definite and clear ground, 
that was the occasion. The allegiance sworn to the Pope pre- 
vailed over that which the Jesuits owed to the sovereign to whom 
they were subjects.* 

The greediness for temporal goods, with which Clement XIV. 
deeaek ten early Jesuits, was far from having abated in those 
living near his own times. The failure of one of their body, 
Lavalette, at Martinica, brought to light some very curious facts. 
Lavalette was at the head of a Jesuit College in that island, and 
was, moreover, fond of speculating and “turning a penny.” He 
established a bank. His bills were protested. A house at Lyons 
and Marseilles failed, and attributed the misfortune to the Jesuit 
banker and to the rest of the Company. Instead of hushing up 
the affair by quietly paying the money, and punishing cmon? 
Lavalette, of he had acted against the law of the Society, or against 
the orders and instructions of his superiors, the General delivered 
him and his case up to French Parliaments, thereby thinking to 
throw all the odium on the individual. The Courts decided that 
all the Jesuits were responsible as a body for Lavalette, and 
condemned them to pay between sixty and seventy thousand 
pounds sterling, principal, damages and costs.t This decision 
was come to after the statutes of the Jesuits had been submitted 
to the Courts. The Lyons and Marseilles house was never paid 
notwithstanding ; but what the Jesuits saved in money they 
more than lost in reputation. 

This affair contributed not a little to disgrace them in the eyes 
of the whole world, and to hasten their suppression. The storm 
was already raging against them in Portugal and Spain; their 
enemies, who were extremely active and powerful in France, de- 
rived new strength from this untoward discovery. The Jesuits 
and their friends say that the suppression of the Order was owing 
to the calumnies of which they were the object on the part of 
the bitterest enemies of Catholicism, who felt that they were the 
most strenuous and successful defenders of that creed. But how 
is it, that, from its origin, the Society has been the object of such 





* Lachaise, a Jesuit, and so long confessor of Louis XIV., begged of him, when 
his own end was approaching, to select his confessor from among the Jesuits. He 
requested him to do so “ for his own security,” as the Society numbered among its 
’ members persons that ought not to be driven to despair, and because after all a 
“bad blow” was soon struck, and was not without precedents. Louis XIV., who 
was not a greater man than Henry IV. and, who wished to live and to live in peace, 
(as S. Simon says) did not forget the Jesuit’s recommendation, and looked out for a 
confessor among the Society.—S. Simon. Mémoires, chap. 217. 

+ At Rome the Jesuits had never lost a suit! Shortly before their suppression, 
the Pope appointed three Visitors to the Collegio Romano ; the Visitors seized the 
property to pay the creditors of the Jesuits, against whom no justice was to be had 
heretofore in what is called the capital of the Christian world, 
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unanimous attacks from so many different quarters, and from men 
distinguished alike for learning as for piety? Take Pascal as an 
instance; take the whole of the Port-Royalists ; take the orders 
of Dominicans and Franciscans, with whom they had such 
violent disputes; take the number of legates, bishops, and 
even Popes,* with whom they had more than once such fierce 
contests: Were all these parties, from different countries, living 
at different times, imbued with such different,—often opposite 
—-principles, were they all wrong, and no one right but the 
Jesuits? How is it that the doctrines of the Jesuits only 
have been held dangerous to the civil power—to sovereigns— 
to public morals—that the Jesuits alone have been expelled from 
different countries, at different times, by different governments 
—mostly Catholic—between thirty and forty times in three 
centuries? They boast of their having been protected by Ca- 
therine of Russia, and Frederic of Prussia, as well as defended by 
Voltaire in France. Whilst their own co-religionists agree on 
their expulsion, when a Pope, who certainly wished to save them, 
if he could, cannot bring forward any defence of their conduct 
—when they themselves cannot gainsay their enemies, by whom 
they are, and were, for many years before, attacked openly and 
unflinchingly, the Jesuits’ patrons and advocates, are three 
noted infidels! And what is still more remarkable, is what fol- 
lows at a subsequent period. The Jesuits had been allowed to 
remain in Russia by three successive sovereigns—Catherine, 
Paul, and Alexander. It is notorious that the latter, particu- 
larly after his French victories, was seized with something like a 
fit of religious and liberal enthusiasm, for neither of which Ca- 
therine had ever shown the slightest inclination. Yet it was 
Alexander who, in 1817, found the existence of the Jesuits in- 
compatible with the security of his government and of his throne, 
and without farther ceremony, expelled them, one and all, from 
his dominions. With respect to Prussia, the fact is this. After 
the suppression of the order, the last general of the Jesuits— 
Lorenzo Ricci—was arrested, and submitted to a sort of cri- 
minal inquiry, before a commission appointed by the Pope. He 
himself admitted having entertained a secret correspondence 
with the King of Prussia. Now, if it be true that that corres- 
pondence was any thing but intended to favour the House of 
Austria, in whose dominions the Jesuits were flourishing, and 
by the head of which they were not either prosecuted or perse- 
cuted, it is clear that the protection afforded to them by Frede- 
ric is rather a proof of their perfidy than of their honesty. 
There was, moreover, such unnecessary harshness used against 





* Ranke. The Popes, B. vi. § 9. 
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them as individuals, all over the world, including Rome itself, at 
the time of their suppression, that many persons, revolted and dis- 
gusted at it, looked upon them as being deserving of pity, and 
acted accordingly. The reason of this harshness is to be found 
not so much in the general hatred, but in the universal fear 
which they had inspired by their conduct to governments, as well 
as private persons. We may laugh at the terror of Charles 
III. of Spain or Louis XV. of France; but when we recol- 
lect the terrors of Clement XIV., and his death, we are not dis- 
posed to laugh any more. Voltaire was moved to pity for the 
Jesuits—regretted the triumph of the Jansenists, and, as an old 
pupil of the Jesuits, he gave them a character in their hour of 
need, when no man possessing a particle of religion had the in- 
clination to follow the example of him who laughed equally at 
all creeds. 

The fact that Voltaire had been a pupil of the Jesuits, shows, 
according to some, the skill and talents of the Jesuits in educa- 
tion, whilst others have pretended to derive thence evidence of 
their want of moral principle and religion. Both parties are 
wrong, in our opinion : first of all, one pupil like Voltaire proves 
nothing one way or the other; in the next place, Voltaire’s 
merits as a writer are chiefly owing to his natural talents or ge- 
nius: much imagination—wondertul memory, he possessed from 
nature: learning—deep and solid learning, in which alone in- 
struction can have great influence—he had little. His unbelief 
was partly owing to this want of learning, partly to the absurdi- 
ties of the Roman Catholic creed; at the same time we must 
not forget how early he was emancipated from the control 
of any master. We wish to be understood, as not at all agree- 
ing in the extravagant praises of the system of instruction adopt- 
ed by the Jesuits, with reference to its advantages to society at 
large; with respect to the Jesuits themselves, and to their ob- 
jects, we have no doubt of its perfection. This will require a 
brief analysis of the Ratio Studiorwm, which forms part of the 
Institutum of the Society. 

When the Jesuits were first established, one of the primary 
objects of that Society was to possess themselves of public instruc- 
tion : indeed, the original plan was to make it the subject of a 
special vow. They felt, that he who has the child and forms the 
youth, has a constant hold on the man in any career in life that 
1e may follow. And as it was impossible that the same person 
should be ready to start at a moment’s notice for any part of the 
world where he might be sent, and also to undertake to give instruc- 
tion, the coadjutors were generally selected to teach. The spirit 
of inquiry that had so much favoured reform, had introduced it- 
self into schools, from which, consistently with their maxims, the 
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Jesuits undertook to drive it. The members of a corporation, 
without family ties, provided for as to means of subsistence, and 
acting under the impulse of religious enthusiasm, had great ad- 
vantages over private teachers, who were obliged to attend 
to many branches of instruction, and to make a livelihood b 
it. The Jesuits could easily apply the great principle of divi- 
sion of labour to their schools, and what is more, they taught for 
nothing: their object being to clip the —— of human reason, a 
good routine system was the means adopted to keep the teachers 
within the limits of what they were prescribed to teach ; the un- 
flinching application of method, system and steadiness produced, 
much better than talents, uniformly fair, and occasionally supe- 
rior—fruits. No deviation was to be allowed, under any circum- 
stances, from the plan laid out. 

There were to ” three classes of grammar ; in which Greek, 
and still more Latin were to be taught, the latter according to Em- 
manuel’s system* and no other. That grammar is a positive, mat- 
ter-of-fact collection of precept, without the slightest attempt to 
reasoning on silislnsibadd gilaiahen, The two next classes were to 
be humanity and rhetoric. ‘The books chiefly recommended are 
Cicero, and some select books of the Aineid, parts of Ovid, of 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius; the other ee classics are 
mentioned in general; but neither Horace nor Lucretius nor 
Plautus, neither Livy nor Sallust nor Tacitus, are at all named. 
Prose is recommended above poetry. The Greek authors for the 
Rhetorical Class are Demosthenes, Plato, Thucidides, Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, and others of the same sort (et aliorum hujusmodi) 
among which are Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, and Chrysostom. 
No mention at all is made either of the tragic or comic authors, of 
the father of history, of Polybius, Plutarch, Anacreon, &c.t And, 
although in reading them, one ought not to neglect entirely erudi- 
tion and art, yet the propriety and use of the language is chiefly 
to be kept in view. je to precepts, the rhetorica of Cicero and of 
Aristotle, as well as the Poetica of the latter, are especially recom- 
mended.{ It is especially ordered, that speaking and writing 
should always be in Latin wherever it is possible, and on every 
occasion : the reason of which is clear: it is the language of the 
Court of Rome, and of all her adherents. Of late, however, it 


* Grammatica Linguz Latin ab Emmanuele Alvarez. He was a Portuguese 
esuit. 

+ The selection from the Greek is no doubt better than that from the Latin 
classics. Greek is, moreover, to be privately studied, like Hebrew, by the Jesuit 
scholars—that is, those destined to join the Society. 

~ Aristotle’s works are generally mentioned as text-books for the philosophical 
classes ; but we don’t find his politics at all named. 
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has lost even its name with our neo-Catholics. It is no longer the 
Latin, but the ecclesiastical language. 

The philosophical studies were to be directed to that of 
theology, and be preparatory to it. Aristotle is to be followed, 
except when generally departed from by schools; seldom, indeed, 
is Thomas Aquinas to be left. The course is to be of three 
years, and to include logic, physics, and metaphysics. In the 
latter, all questions which are of all others sandlie to this class, 
are to be omitted.* The study of mathematics is to be limited 
to the reading of Euclid’s Elements for three quarters of an hour 
a-day for about two months; afterwards something may be 
added to it of geography and cosmography, at the discretion of 
the superiors. To guard against any danger of improvement, 
it was especially ordered that the professors of philosophy should 
avoid novelties of any sort or kind; and should they be inclined 
to depart from this rule, they are to be dismissed immediately. 

The rules of discipline for the schools are on the whole unob- 
jectionable ; occasionally, perhaps, too strict, and yet exhibiting 
some comfortable exceptions. For instance, day students (au- 
ditores externi; those denaing to the Society are designated 
as scholarii nostrae societatis,) are strictly forbidden from going 
to theatres—places of dissipation, at which youths have not much 
good to learn; they are likewise ordered not to attend public 
executions—it is an inhuman and revolting spectacle. If, how- 
ever, for the edification of good Catholics, and for the extirpation 
of heresy, any heretic was going to be burnt, as it might do a 
young man great good, and fit him for causing the operation to 
be performed at some future period, as the opportunity might 
offer itself, then indeed an execution might be a sight worth en- 





* In metaphysica questiones de Deo et intelligentiis, quze omnino aut magnopere 
pendent ex veritatibus divina fide traditis, praetereantur.—Reg. Prof. Schol. Theol., 
Art. 11, § 2. 

+ Nulli novas introducant questiones nec opinionem, quze idonei nullius auc- 
toris sit, iis qui preesunt inconsulti, nec aliquid contra philosophorum axiomata 
communemque scholarum sensum defendant. Intelligant quoque, si qui fuerint 
ad novitatem proni, aut ingenii nimis liberi, eos a docendi munere sine dubio 
removendi.—Congr. V. dec. 4] § 4, Reg. pro Philosophia. Their conduct towards 
Father André—the friend of Malebranche—whose life he wrote, and which the 
Jesuits succeeded in suppressing—is a specimen of what they are capable towards 
those whom they suppose guilty of following new opinions. André’s great crime 
was being a follower of Descartes and Malebranche. “ As soon as his opinions 
were known,” says a distinguished philosopher, “ he was surrounded with sus- 
picions, deprived of his chair, saddled with the most insignificant offices, trans- 
ferred from college to college, subject everywhere to the most annoying inquisi- 
tion, and to dark persecution, which at last succeeded in having him shut up in 
the Bastille.””—Covusin, Journal des Savans. Jan. 1841. One of his letters, with- 
out address, begins :—“ Discretion in answering, and secrecy as to what I write.” 
This letter was written after his imprisonment in the Bastille, and it shows on 
what terms he obtained to be left quiet and be forgotten by his brethren—the 
suppression of whose Society he outlived. 
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joying for their pupils, and, therefore, the taste might be in- 
dulged.* Professors are not only to be mild and not over-strict, 
but must even shut their eyes, if they can do so without injury 
to any one; and be careful not to insult their pupils or call 
them names. They may, at the utmost, set them impositions : 
never strike them. This is the peculiar duty of the corrector, 
a dignitary who must never belong to the Society ;f but if no 
one else can be found, one of the students or the bedel, (who 
never is one of the society,) is to perform the office. It is 
part of a general maxim of the Society—to avoid any and 
every even the slightest action that can give offence to any one. 
This is especially recommended and assigned as a reason why 
no Jesuit should ever give evidence in any criminal or civil suit 
without the permission of his superior, who must never give it 
but in certain excepted cases.$ Among themselves, however, it 
is ordered that for the good of the parties, as well as for the 
honour and credit of the Society, a Jesuit may and ought to de- 
nounce the faults or failings of any of his brethren. When this 
denunciation is secret it is denuntiatio paterna—and this is the 
most general : the denuntiatio judicialis, which need never occur, 
is when the accuser’s name is given up to the party accused. 
The first denunciation may be enough to punish with expulsion 
from the Society the accused,—care being taken never to reveal 
either the name of the accuser or the cause of the expulsion, but 
giving out that this is done for other reasons known by other 
means, which may in the opinion of others satisfactorily explain 
the expulsion. Even entire silence is preferable to exposing a 
paternal accuser—that is a spy. § 

Such are some of the remarkable principles of this famous 
Society ; but how few in number in comparison with the whole ! 
The system of legislation is one of the most remarkable instances 


* Neque ad publica spectacula, comeedias, ludos, neque ad supplicia reorum, 
nisi forte heereticorum, eant.—Leg. extern. audit. Societ., § 13. 

+ If no one can be found who will act the pari of executioner, or if the students 
will not submit to him, it was decided that the case should be submitted to the 
General, who might, if necessary, dispense.—Decr. I., Congreg. 35. 

t Nemo ex professis, vel coadjutoribus vel etiam sch vlasticis societatis in causis 
civilibus ne dum criminalibus se examinari (nisi qui ad peccatum obligare potest 
compelleret) sine licentia superioris permittat. Superior autem eam minime 
dabit nisi in causis quee ad religionem catholicam pertinent, vel alioque in piis, 
quee sic cedunt in hujus favorem ut in alterius detrimentum non cedant : quando- 
quidem Instituti nostri est sine cujusquam offensione quantum fieri potest omnium 
in Domino commodis inservire. Si Superior alicui facultatem daret ut in causa 
civili examinaretur, in gratiam alicujus cui id denegari non posse videretur, 
limitatio tune necessaria erit quee prohibeat, si quis articulus criminalis vel infa- 
matorius, occurrerit in eo examinari : ad hoe enim nullus superior facultatem dare 
debet.—Constitut. cum Declarat. Part. V1., cap. 3, § 8. 

§ See among the Ordinuationcs Generalium a long chapter, the fifteenth, De 
Manifestatione delicti. 
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of foresight, of deep knowledge of human nature, of calculated 
despotism, that is to be found in any age or country. Nothing 
is unforeseen, nothing unprovided against, always ad majorem Det 

loriam, the well-known formula, and a sort of masonic pass-word 
of the Society,* and always for the greater advantage of the So- 
ciety. To understand Jesuitism, as far as it can be understood, 
requires an attentive perusal of all their rules, of which what we 
have given is but a small portion. And even when they are all 
perused and studied, one feels in the dark as to many points, and 
what we really learn is, that there is a great deal more to learn. 
No wonder ; when even such a man as Philip II. of Spain was 
wont to say, that he understood all religious orders, but that he 
never could understand the Jesuits. Omitting, however, to at- 
tempt to enter into more particulars, we cannot proceed farther 
without showing, how all tends to strengthen the absolute power 
of the head of the Society, and, therefore, to render the body ir- 
resistible, by concentrating all its energies. 

All the rules are directed to make the members of the Com- 
pany act as one man—united and uniform in everything; in 
dress, in opinions, in doctrines, in ceremonies. To obtain this im- 
portant end, nothing is left to individual discretion ; the rules enter 
into the smallest minutiz ; a precaution the more necessary in a 
Society, the peculiar distinction of which is, not the use of one’s 
judgment, but a total abnegation of it. When we say, that one 
has a jesuitical air or look, we may be mistaken as to the fact, but 
it is nevertheless true, that all the Jesuits in the world, in obe- 
dience to their rules, ought to have a peculiar look. Their legis- 
lator, wishing them to be uniform and consistent with each other, 
even in appearance, has most particularly detailed how they are to 
carry their heads, turn their eyes, twist their mouths, &c. “A 
Jesuit must not toss about his head with levity, but move it gravely 
when requisite; when not, let him hold it steady, with a slight 
inclination forward, turning to neither side. He must cast his eyes 
downwards, and not turn them right or left, still less look up boldly. 
Speaking to persons of authority, more especially, let him never 
look at them up in the face, but rather oe the eyes. A Jesuit 
must particularly avoid wrinkles in the forehead, and still more 
in the nose, that the outward serenity may be indicative of that 
of the mind; the lips must not be either too close or too open ; 
let the whole countenance breathe cheerfulness rather than gloomi- 
ness.”t There are rules for every class of persons in the Society, 





* It is generally set forth thus, A. M. D. G. 


+ Caput huc illuc leviter non moveatur sed cum gravitate uti opus erit ; et si opus 
non sit, teneatur rectum cum moderata inflexione in partem anteriorem, ad neutrum 
latus deflectendo. Oculos demissos ut plurimum teneant, nec immoderate eos elc- 
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from the Provincial to the Steward, (Preefectus refectorii,) who 
is particularly directed to see that knives are often sharpened, and 
to the cook, who must be so good as not to use his fingers in 
giving out portions, and be careful of fire-wood. He who calls 
up the rest of the members of the same house in the morning, 
having to rise half an hour before them, is to go to bed half an 
hour earlier at night. We mention these trifles as specimens of 
the attention paid to the smallest points, in order to obtain uni- 
formity all over the world wherever is a Jesuit establishment. 
We have already said that the General, who always resides at 
Rome, is the distributor of all offices, that he can always, ad li- 
bitum, deprive any one of any dignity, expel whom he pleases from 
the Society, order any one to any country, and always without 
being accountable to any human being for his conduct. He has 
the whole uncontrolled government of the Society; for al- 
though he is, generally speaking, to consult his assistants* in 
- matters, yet he is not bound to follow their opinion. For 
this purpose, he has before him the most minute reports of 
everything, and concerning every person connected with the 
Society. These reports are not only from the Provincials, 
Heads of Houses, Rectors of Colleges, but from their con- 
sultors, besides those which he receives secretly from any one 
to whom he chooses to write direct. The reports are _ 
ly in 
cipher, which the General is to give out.* He receives eae 
rious quarters not only statistics of the Society, but observations 
on all the facts and circumstances which have occurred in it, or 
which are connected with it, and the most minute account of the 
life, inclinations, habits, character, talents, learning, age, country, 
&c., of every one of its members, and of the several qualifications 
they seem to have for the various offices of the Society. The 
most detailed instructions are given as to the form of these letters; 
for instance, that they be written clearly, without abbreviations, 


rally private and confidential ; nay more, a hee occesiona 





vando, nec in hanc aut illam partem circumflectendo. Inter loquendum, preesertim 
cum hominibus alicujus auctoritatis, non defigatur aspectus in eorum vultus, sed 
potius sub oculos. Rugze in fronte ac multo magis in naso evitentur, ut serenitas ex- 
terior cernatur quee interioris sitindicium. Labia nec minus compressa nec minus 
diducta. Tota facies hilaritatem potius preese ferat quam tristitiam.— Regula Mo- 
destia. 

* On the nomination of the General, the general assembly elects the five 
assistants who are to advise him in all* affairs. They are for Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Germany, and France. The Provincials, Rectors of Colleges, Superiors of 
Houses, have consultors given to them, who, to a certain extent and mutatis mu- 
tandis, stand in the same relation to them as the assistants to the General. 

* In rebus quae secretum requirunt explicandis, his vocabulis utendum erit, ut 
ea intelligi nisi a superiore non possint: modum autem preescribit Generalis.—Reg. 
Soc. Jesu. Formula scribendi, § 18. 
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with summaries of contents, dated not from the day of a saint, 
(as our conceited Puseyites affect to do in our own times,) but 
with the day of the month,* under cover to prevent any part of 
them from being torn in tearing the seal open, &c. Never was 
there in any country a more perfect system of police, a better 
contrived system of despotism, or a better established ministry 
for getting correct information from all the parts of the world. 
Let us take a retrospect glance at the laws, spirit and working 
of this Society, and let us compare them as we go on in some of 
the leading points, with the laws, spirit and aims which the 
French people proposes to itself. In the first place, the French 
nation wish to be independent of all foreign powers. The Je- 
suits are under a General, residing out of the kingdom, who 
may remove any French Jesuit from France, and place in all 
the houses and colleges of the Society, foreigners on whom he 
can fully depend. The French have long struggled to gain li- 
berty, and to limit the power of their —- ; the Jesuits are the 
o-_ supporters of slavery and blind obedience, and their 
eneral the greatest despot in the whole world. The French 
are of opinion that we are not only justified in making use of the 
talents that God has given us, but bound to do so, and to do the 
best to improve the human mind, as well as all institutions: the 
Jesuits will admit of no free inquiry; on the contrary, it is se- 
verely condemned and banished from their schools, as well as 
from all their system, and are the purest specimen of conservatism 
of all that is, because it is, that can be found anywhere. Are the 
French so unjustifiable in feeling such a dread of the Jesuits, 
and in considering them incompatible with the system of govern- 
ment established in France ? TPither the Jesuits are what they 
were, or they are changed. If changed, let them say so openly, 
and show in what they are different from their predecessors, and 
the nation will judge iow far they are to be trusted; but, in the 
meantime, let them not force themselves into a country from which 
they have been expelled, and into which no law has yet re-ad- 
mitted them ; let them set the good example of obedience to the 
law instead of scandalously setting all laws at defiance. If they 
are not changed, why should France admit into her bosom a 
Society essentially at war with the spirit of the institutions, laws, 
maxims, and feelings, by which France is now ruled: a Society 
bound by her principles to destroy her Church—her dynasty— 
her civil and religious liberty ? No one is more in favour of tole- 
ration than we are ; but it is absurd to invoke a great principle, 





* Cum dies qua dantur literae adscribitur, non a festo tempore illius diei, sed a 
numero dierum mensis cujuslibet notetur.—/ustr, ix. De litt, ad Generalem. 
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for the purpose of defending abuses which it never can be intended 
to shelter. It is not because the Jesuits put on a religious dress 
and assume a religious name that they have a right to toleration : 
if that name is used as a cloak for the propagation of unsocial prin- 
ciples and immoral maxims, they ought not to be tolerated any 
more than the Thugs, or the Orangemen, or Ribbonmen, should 
they pretend to religious objects, pe coarse or liberality : all very 
good things in themselves and deserving of great encouragement 
and protection, but not in such hands.* The time may, and we 
hope will, come, when the Jesuits may prove as innocuous as the fol- 
lowers of Joanna Southcote : but at the present time, and under 
the present circumstances, with the National Church almost at 
their mercy, with a new dynasty, the prospect of a regency, and 
a pretender not without powerful sympathizers, with a firm 
hold on the mass of a nat without strong religious principles 
or instruction, but acted upon by absurdities bewildering their 
intellects, and frightened by the abuse of the holiest means, un- 
able either to hear or to discriminate the truth, and kept down by 
the confessional ; at the present time, we say, the French Go- 
vernment are ng right in not trusting the rising generation to 
a corporation, y whom no good or loyal subject will be formed. 
Is it a fact, that the moment that the Jesuits have power in 
France, or as soon as they are introduced into that country, the 
liberties of the Gallican Church are attacked. It was with as 
much truth as neatness observed by M. Bourdeau, that the Bour- 
bons attempted to restore religion in France as it was before the 
Revolution : “avec les Jésuites de plus, et les libertés de l’Eglise 
Gallicane de moins.” The principal of these liberties are com- 
prehended in four propositions drawn up by one of the fiercest 
champions of the Ghiévch of Rome, one of the most determined 
enemies of Protestantism, a man of very considerable talents, of 
whom all Frenchmen have reason to be proud—Bossuet, Bishop 
of Meaux—and approved unanimously in a national council of 
the French clergy. Their substance is: Ist, That the Pope has 
no power, either direct or indirect, in temporal affairs over the 
King of France, who has no superior in that respect, God ex- 
cepted, from whom he derives his power ;f 2d, That the Pope’s 








** Nam vidimus plerumque, etiam sub sacri conventus preetextum, multa impro- 
bos adversus pudicitiam et leges moliri.— Alicat. in 1. 85. ff. de Verb. sign. 

+ Bellarmin, De Potestate Pontificis in Temporalibus, edition of Cologne, 1611, 
8vo, says, page 203, “ Falsum est principes politicos a solo deo potestatem habere.” 
The Parliament declared this doctrine “faulse et detestable, tendante a l’éversion 
des puissances souveraines ordonnées et establies de Dieu,” and declared it high trea- 
son to keep the book. But the Jesuits fought so well for their brother, that they 
got an order in Council, which declared that the judgment of the Parliament “ seroit 
tenu en surséance.” See Labitte, De la Démocratie chez le Prédicateurs de la 
Ligue, Note U. 
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spiritual power is limited by the canons of the council of Con- 
stance, and therefore that he is subject to a general Council ; 3d, 
That the liberties of the Gallican Churh cannot be invaded by 
the Pope; 4th, That the Pope is not infallible, but that his de- 
crees may be altered by the Church. These are very moderate 
liberties after all, so moderate that although the Court of Rome 
was of course extremely dissatisfied with them, although the dis- 
satisfaction was again and again expressed, yet nothing could the 
Popes find in those four propositions which deserved condemnation. 
A solemn edict of Louis XIV. ordered them to be taught in the 
schools; they were accepted by all bishops, and considered one of 
the fundamental laws of France. But Louis XIV. doting and 
stupefied by Madame de Maintenon, in the hands of the Jesuits, 
and pressed secretly by the Pope, wrote at last (14th September 
1693) a private letter to Innocent XII., to tell him that he had 
taken proper steps in order that the Edict of 1682 should not be 
executed, adding that he had been forced to consent to that edict 
by circumstances.* This letter was known only long after the 
death of the King, and attempts have been made to make it pass 
for a good abrogation of the Edict of 1682, solemnly registered by 
Parliament, on the 23d of March of that year. It is superfluous 
to observe, that the four propositions are, so far as they go, in 
favour of liberty, against the despotism of the Pope, and in favour 
of the independence of the sovereign of France. These doctrines 
have been over and over again declared fundamental laws of the 
kingdom in later times, and under several of the various govern- 
ments and constitutions by which France has been ruled. They 
were particularly flourishing after the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
and when their Society did not seem likely to come to life again. 
Emery—a distinguished professor of Theology, well known for 
his good fortune in having got into the good ae of Napoleon 
without losing those of the Bourbons—published in 1772, when 
Professor of Theology at Lyons, a volume entitled “ Esprit de 
Leibnitz.” In the introduction Emery spoke with enthusiasm of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, to which he professed him- 
self devotedly attached. The Jesuits were then at a discount. In 
1784, he was appointed superior of Saint Sulpice, the theological 
school of France, which all the others endeavour to follow, and 
which exercises on them a prodigious influence. The text-book 
for theology was, and is still in our own times, the “ Traité de 
théologie & P'usage de Poitiers,” a work of which d’ Agnesseau said, 





* Jai donné les ordres nécessaires afin que les affaires contenues dans mon édit 
du 2 Mars 1682, a quoi les conjectures d’alors m’avaient obligé, n’eussent point de 
suite. - 
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that it contained maxims directly at variance with those of the 
Gallican Church,” that is to say, with the fundamental maxims 
of our liberties.”* In 1803, M. Emery reprinted his “ Esprit de 
Leibnitz :” the Jesuits were then rather rampant as we have seen ; 
and the great praises, admiration and attachment of the author 
for the liberties of the Gallican Church had disappeared from 
the introduction of the work. Frayssinous, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken, de Quelen, late Archbishop of Paris, Affre, his suc- 
cessor and now filling that See, three of the greatest enemies of 
the university, but per contra, the best friends of the Jesuits, 
were pupils of Emery. Quelen refused even to join fourteen other 
bishops who signed a tame and dubious declaration in favour of 
the four propositions of 1682. And among laymen, the rashest 
champion of the Jesuits, and the most intemperate of all the 
enemies of the university, Count Montalembert, says that these 
liberties of the Church of his fathers, of which he is so warm a 
“wenn in every other respect, are “ born of despotism and 

eresy, and contrary to the fundamental rules of the Roman Ca- 
tholic creed.” ; 

So much for the feelings and principles of the Jesuits and their 
partizans towards the Gallican Church: now for their feelings 
towards the new dynasty. Weare not going to quote from some 
forgotten dusty volume by some unknown author, without name or 
character, discussing abstract principles and dangerous theories. 
We shall limit ourselves to living writers of known weight and 
authority with their party, and applying themselves to the con- 
sideration of practical questions. 

Among the most determined opponents of the French Govern- 
ment in the question regarding instruction now pending, is M. 
Bouvier, Bishop of Mans, elevated to that See by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe in 1834. M. Bouvier received his theo- 
logical education at Angiers, then visited Rome twice, and has 
written a variety of volumes on theology, morals and philosophy, 
in which the most extreme doctrines of that Church are defended, 
as well as those which are most puerile. His theology and phi- 
losophy are written for the use of schools, and as the latter has 
gone to the seventh edition (the first was of 1824) it is clear that 
it sells and is used. The title is given below.t We shall not 
dwell either on the merits of the book, nor on those of its Latinity : 





* See Genin. Les Jésuites et l'Université, p. 27. 
+ Henrion Vie de Frayssinous, liv. ii., chap. 25. 

+ Institutiones Philosophicee ad usum Seminariorum et Collegiorum, Logica, 
Metaphysica, Moralis. Paris, 1844. We shall, however, quote rather from the 
fourth edition, published in 1835, as the views of the party are more purely stated 
there. The attention of the public having been drawn to this work, alterations 
have been made in the last edition, which alterations we shall point out. 
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the former would be beside our subject, and we moreover doubt 
whether, except to show the incredibly low standard to which 
philosophical studies have descended among the party in France, 
the book is worth the trouble of being < criticized; the latter, 
that is, the Latinity of the work, will be easily judged from 
the few passages which we shall quote in original from our 
author. M. Bouvier, after having divided all governments into 
those that are monarchicai, aristocratic sal, and democratical,* tells 
us that absolute monarchy is the best, as no time is lost in deli- 
berative assemblies,f and that, of all others, hereditary monarchy 
is to be preferred. Authority i is something real; so, says the 
bishop, it is quite natural that it should descend, like property, to 
the nearest relations,t as any other chattel. Things being thus 
considered, it is admitted, that as any one may bind his succes- 
sors, SO a king like Louis XVIII. could grant a charter to the 
French people, which he or his successors could alter only by 
the consent of the Chambers, except in extraordinary cases, when 
the king could do any thing; a case foreseen by the 14th article 
of the charter of Louis XVIII. §, the very article, let the reader 
recollect, which was relied on by M. de Polignac and the other 
ministers of Charles X., for publishing the ordonnances which 
caused the Revolution of 1830, and ended in the expulsion of the 
eldest branch of the Bourbon family from France. Now, if we 
apply these principles to the present French constitution, and the 








* Asa specimen of the learning and latinity of the Lord Bishop, we transcribe 
what follows: “ Democratia qu etiam in usu vulgari res publica appellatur illa 
est societas in qua suprema auctoritas penes gener ralia populi comitia residet. Hac 
gubernii forma usi sunt Lacedemonii, Athenienses, Romani.”—Moralis, Diss. °, 
cap. 3, art. 3, § 2, punct. 1—that is, briefly, tom. 3, p. 256 of the 4thedition. This 
same definition of republic, synonymous of democracy, illustrated by the examples 
of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, is preserved in the last edition. 

+ “Tune enim (that is, when the monarch is absolute) in contentionibus et dis- 
sidiis tempus incassum non teritur, ut in comitiis deliberantibus seepe contigit. 
Page 259. But then, in the last edition, our bishop adds: “ Comitia tamen non 
excludimus : sed dicimus perfectius esse gubernium si vis imperandi resideat tan- 
tum in uno, qui virorum experientia et scientia commendatorum utatur.”— Page 
578 of the 7th edition, which is contained in one single volume. 

t¢ “ Auctoritas quippe est quid reale sicut bona temporalia ... sicut proprietas 
bonorum via naturali ad descendentes ct proximos consanguineos transit, sie na- 
ture conformius est ut auctoritas suprema ad descendentes, vel, iis deficientibus, ad 
proximos consanguineos transeat.”—Page 263. Of all authorities ever invoked, 
that of nature, in the case of inheritance, is exquisite in a philosopher and bishop, 
whose great knowledge of law is extolled by his admirers. 

§ “Si quidam occurrerent casus extraordinarii, in quibus conventus adunari non 
possent, aut potestatem regiam usurpare vellent, nihil est quod principes facere 
non posset ; nam juxta vetus axioma in ratione evidenter fundatum salus populit 
suprema ler esto; salus autem monarchie est salus populi.”—Unde in Art. 14, 
Charte Ludovici xviii., legebatur, &e., p. 297. All this is omitted in the seventh 
edition. 
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dynasty of Louis Philippe, we shall easily conclude, that in M. 


Bouvier’s eyes the government is one of the very worst that was 
ever contrived. Then the nice question presents itself, is Louis 
Philippe an usurper according to M. Bouvier? Usurper is he 
who seizes the throne by force or cunning. He who, in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, governs by necessity and public good, 
as, for instance, Napoleon, is neither a legitimate prince nor an 
usurper, but an emperor, king, or prince, from necessity.* What 
right has this sort of ee being in comparison with a legi- 
timate sovereign, and what are the duties of the people whom he 
governs? This the Bishop does not say. He tells us, in one 
place, when speaking of prescription, that when it is impossible 
to restore the old dynasty to the throne, subjects must obey the 
prince de facto, (page 265,) but when he speaks of the duties of 
subjects towards the supreme power, he acknowledges but two 
sorts of power—the legitimate and the usurped—toward which 
very different are the duties of the subjects.t He also says, that 
no one can be released from his allegiance except by the con- 
cession of the legitimate prince; but he adds, that subjects must 
submit to a sovereign by necessity as much as if he were legiti- 
mate. Let us, however, suppose a practical case to clear up 
these at least doubtful and misty points. Henry V. of France, 
(as the Duke de Bordeaux is called by his most faithful adher- 
ents,) presents himself at the frontiers of France, with a party 
in his favour in the interior, and well supported by foreign go- 
vernments, and is ready to mount the throne. Of course, the 
necessity of Louis Philippe’s services then ceases, as the legitimate 

rince is at hand, powerful enough to put down rebels ; the sooner 
if they will but give way ; and if Louis Philippe rise to support his 
cause by force of arms he becomes an usurper. Then there is no 
more difficulty in the case; the duty of the subjects, at the voice 
of their legitimate prince, (Henry V., ex hypothesi,) is to take 
up arms and conquer the usurper, (Louis Philippe, or his son or 
grandson,) if they can; nay, they may kill him privately as a 









* Qui in circumstanciis extraordinariis constitutus ad supremam auctoritatem 
ex boni publici necessitate ducitur ut v. g. Napoleo, neque est legitimus neque 
usurpator, sed imperator, rex aut princeps ex necessitate.”—P. 255. In the 
edition of 1844, the passage has been altered, because the example of Napoleon 
was too palpably meant to say, that a man is not an usurper only when he usurps 
a republican government. In the last edition, it reads,—‘‘ Qui vero in circum- 
stanciis extraordinariis constituitur ad gubernandam societatem eamque solvendam, 
dicitur imperator, rex aut princeps ex necessitate : stricte loquendo neque legiti- 
mus est neque usurpator.”—Page 575. What the meaning of solvere societatem is, 
we really do not pretend even to guess. 

+ “ Suprema auctoritas nos regens potest esse legitima vel usurpata : in utroque 
casu eadem non sunt subditorum officia.”—Page 301. 
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public malefactor, if the legitimate prince orders it,* (from which 
we learn that a legitimate prince, according to a Bishop, can 
order his opponent to be murdered.) And the soldiers of 
Louis Philippe, what are they to do? If they fly from the 
ranks they may be shot as deserters. In that case, let them 
join the army; but their duty is to run away as soon as they 
safely can. At all events, they must sham, but not really fight 
against Henry V.’s army.t ‘They would be right, no doubt, to 
fight against foreign enemies, as one must always defend one’s 
country; but foreigners, were they to come in support of the 
legitimate (Henry V.,) against the rebels, (supporting Louis 
Philippe,) ought to be considered protectors and friends.} 

A distinguished member of the French Institute, in a work§ 
in which he has undertaken to discuss all the religious questions 
that are now agitated, has, among other things, attempted to prove 
that Catholicism is not intolerant, or rather, that it is very tole- 
rant and very far from persecuting. He, however, agrees, that 
the fears of those who, incredible as it may be, think Catholicism 
only another word for the Inquisition, deserve some attention. 
M. Lenormant condemns all persecution, and is sincerely, we 
have no doubt, for liberty of conscience ; but we do not see that 
he is very successful in proving that such are the maxims of the 
Church of which he is the champion, or such the spirit of the re- 
ligious corporations, which excite, what he admits to be, such 
just grounds for fearing that liberty of conscience would not 
be tolerated were they to triumph. He is not backward in de- 
fending the Inquisition, and sacrificing the government of his 
country to the shrine of his Church, and then he hopes that 
— will believe that Catholicism is the best boulevard of li- 

erty of conscience. The more religious associations are recalled 
to life, the better for Catholicism, and therefore for toleration, 
in his opinion. On the other hand, his countrymen, en masse, 
tans against these views, and look upon the triumph of M. 
enormant’s clients as destruction to liberty of conscience. Who 
is right ? 


* & Ad vocem legitimi principis subditi debent omnes contra usurpatorem sur- 
geae, illum expugnare, vincere et expellere, si possint ; imo privatim illum tan- 
quam publicum malefactorem occidere, si legitimus princeps id expresse jubeat.” Page 
305. The words which we have printed in italics are omitted in the last edition. 

+ “Qui ab usurpatore sub poena mortis cogeretur ad militiam, non peccaret 
arma sumendo, vestem militarem induendo, inter agmina stando, donec tuto fugere 
posset : sed defensores legitimee auctoritatis ferire non posset, nec periculo eos 
vulnerandi vel occidendi se exponere.”Page 307. 

t+ “ Verum ut patrize hostes haberi non debent extranei exercitus qui partes legi- 
timi principis defendentes, contra subditos ejus rebeiles dimicant: potius velut 
amici ae protectores sestimandi sunt.”—P. 307 et 308. 

§ Des Associations religieuses dans le Catholicisme par Ch. Lenormant. Paris, 
a 8vo. The date isa bookseller’s trick ; the author dates his preface 3d Sept. 

844, 
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It is incredible that in 1844 we should have to fight such 
battles over again; but since such attempts are made to mys- 
tify history, we must not shrink from dispelling the clouds 
under which doubt is enveloped. M. Lenormant’s defence of 
Pius V., whilst he congratulates himself on not having lived in 
the country in which they were necessary, amounts to an apology 
for the Inquisition in its worst form.* Any day, when powerful 
enough, a es may attempt to enforce in France the laws that 
Pius V. enacted, and which are to this day unrepealed. M. 
Lenormant ought to know that they were not enacted for Rome 
or Italy only, or against such wretches as he mentions in the pas- 
sage given in the note; he ought to know that the unhappy 
victims of Pius’s cruelty were most estimable men of the purest 
morals; he ought to know that Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany—a 
very immoral man—was nevertheless created Grand Duke by 
that Pope, and as a Frenchman and a Christian he ought to feel 
icine of praising a man, saint though he be, who gave orders 
never to mis prisoner a French protestant, but put to death in 
cold blood every one of them as soon as taken. We are, how- 
ever, glad that M. Lenormant has gone so far. When aman of 
his learning and integrity dares so much, we are warned how 
little we can trust either to the assertions or to the moderation 


of other less scrupulous parties, who are for liberty of conscience 
praising Pius V. 

It is the fashion now to talk of the Inquisition of Spain,t 
and of all the persecutions by Catholics in other countries, as acts 
of the civil power only, as if the world had forgotten all history. 
There is not a word of truth in the assertion, to begin with.t 
But pe te it were true, priests and friars would be under 

1 


small obligation to friends thus attempting to rescue them from 
the infamy which attaches to them for their sanguinary deeds. 





* «Je me sens fort heureux de n’avoir pas vécu dans le temps et dans le pays 
od ces rigueurs étoient jugées nécessaires ; mais je remercie Dieu tout autant de 
m/’avoir dispensé du siécle et de la contrée ot un Pierre Aretin, le plus impudent et le 
plus méprisable des hommes, avait été, avant Pie V., la premiére puissance morale 
de la nation.”—Page 57. Then follows a praise of France. Has M. Lenormant 
forgotten that his own French king, Francis I., was one of the greatest patrons, 
friends and flatterers of that same despicable and impudent Aretino? And, as he 
challenges comparison, will he tell us how long it is that one De Sade lived in 
France, and one Mirabeau was there the object of universal enthusiasm ? 

+ De Maistre. Lettres 4 un Gentilhomme Russe sur ]’Inquisition Espagnole. 

t Torquemada was appointed Grand Inquisitor of Spain by the Pope, after the 
bishops’ right of inquiry was taken away. He was in office about eighteen years, 
and during that time he caused more than 10,000 persons to be burnt ; adding 
those exiled and imprisoned, more than 114,000 families were ruined by that 
one man. Yet his apologists are persons who almost faint at the very name 
of French Revolution. Did all the revolutionary tribunals sacrifice as many lives ? 
We abominate Robespierre, but cannot palliate Torquemada’s conduct, whatever 
others may have the courage to do. See Llorente, cap. viii., art. 5. 
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What? is it by representing all the grand inquisitors of Spain, 
the members of the tribunals, the theologians attached to on, 
as mere officers of the royal power, as lending their names, their 
holy character, to a temporal despotism under the false pretence 
of watching the purity of the faith—is it thus that it is hoped to 
rescue such infamous agents from the execration of this and of 
future ages? With respect to France, M. Lenormant tells us 
that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the persecution of 
the Huguenots were a sort of spontaneous atonement for his sins 
by Louis XIV.* who was a sincere Catholic. A man who has 
recourse to persecution as an atonement, and in a manner that 
M. Lenormant himself condemns, is nevertheless a sincere Catho- 
lic in his eyes!! We fear he was too sincere and too true a 
Catholic, else the Church of Rome would have disapproved of 
his conduct, and Pope Innocent XI., who was at open war 
with him, would have pointed out his unchristian behaviour. 
Why should not the Confessors of Louis XIV.—Lachaise and 
Tellier, both Jesuits—have deprecated his edicts, his dragonades, 
his massacres, if inconsistent with genuine, pure, and sincere Ca- 
tholicism ? Why not refuse him absolution if he did not listen 
to them? But the fact is that the Jesuits, probably then and 
most certainly soon after, as well as at a subsequent period, did 
all they could to introduce the inquisition into i) cance. 

If the fears of persecution on the part of Protestants are really 
unfounded, and if toleration is so peculiar to Catholicism, why 
does not the Pope put an end to all uncertainty by declaring that 
such are the principles of Rome, as M. Lenormant says? We 
learn from a celebrated theologian that there are three sorts of 
infidelity, the worst of which subjective is heresy, like that of the 
Lutherans, Calvinists, &c.t Heretics, says the same divine, may be 
compelled, even by corporal punishments, to return to the Church,|| 


* «Et comme au fond Louis XIV. était sincérement Catholique, comme il sen- 
tait sa conscience chargée de l’oubli de ses devoirs de roi trés-chrétien, il ne sut 
se laver de son alliance avec les ennemis du Christianisme, des scandales de sa 
vie privée et de la persécution du Saint-Siége, qu’en organisant contre les Protes- 
tants une autre persécution sans justice et sans pitié.”—-Page 73. We hope not to be 
misunderstood when we contend, that the Inquisition was not per se a political en- 
gine. That the inquisitors lent themselves to the civil power, is too true. The 
Court of Rome and her agents have always been the supporters of despotism in 
Spain as well as every where else. 

+ Saint Simon, Mémoires, ch. 370, relates, that in 1732, he was spoken to 
on the subject by Du Halde. He concludes as follows : “ C’est ainsi que ces bons 
péres vont sondant et semant sans se rebuter jamais, jusqu’a ce que, la force a la 
main, ils y parviennent, par l’aveuglement du gouvernement, a quelque prix que ce 
soit, et par toutes sortes de voies.” 

$ Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica, 'Tractatus de virtutibus. N. 50, art. 1 
et 7. 

| “ Heeretici cogi possunt, etiam pocnis corporalibus, ut revertantur ad fidem 
Catholicam.”—ZJbid., N. 51, art. 3. 
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although it is not always expedient for the Church to use this 
right of hers.* Nor are they to be allowed the exercise of their 
re. ch except when worse evils are likely to follow from other 
causes.t Instead of relying on the excellent reasons for tolera- 
tion which are given by the apologist of Pius V., the lovers of 
liberty of conscience are too eaigeans if they humbly beg of Rome 
a declaration, stating, that under no circumstance, and however 
expedient it may be, heretics shall not be burnt nor their freedom 
of worship invaded? And if this declaration be not made, why 
should the good intentions of M. Lenormant inspire more confi- 
dence than the assertions of a doctor of theology like Dens, writ- 
ing ex professo, cause distrust ? 

But, we may be asked, is there any reason to fear so much a 
few priests in France? What can two hundred and six priests 
do in all France ?}- The two hundred and six, (or even somewhat 
more, as their newspaper, the Univers, added ironically, ) —_— 
to M. de Ravignan, do not include the novices and coadjutors, an 
it is known that the Professed Jesuits are by far the smallest num- 
ber in proportion to the Society at large. They are not probably 
one fourth of the whole. Independent of this, the question is one 
of principle. || |The existence of the Jesuits in France is illegal ; 
their number has nothing to do with the legality of their exist- 
ence. Nor has the number of the Professed much to do with the 
amount of their influence. They have been received, according 
to M. de Ravignan, in twenty dioceses: twenty bishops, there- 
fore, have consented to welcome and patronize against the law per- 
sons whose very existence is incompatible with the liberties of the 
Church of which those bishops are guardians$; liberties which 
are the law of the land, and which they thus infringe. If they 
have received and patronized them—if they have allowed them 
to act as priests in their dioceses, they must have known and ap- 
proved of their principles and their maxims. Are the Jesuits, 


* “ Interim non semper expedit ut ecclesia hoc jure utatur.” Tractatus de Vir- 
tutibus, N. 50, art 3, sub fine. 

+ “ Ritus heereticorum per se non sunt tolerandi ... Excipe tamen nisi abinde 
majora mala sequerentur vel majora bona impedirentur.”—Jbid., N. 53, art. 2. 

t It is one of them, a preacher highly followed at Paris, M. de Ravignan, who 
says so. “ Deux cent six prétres disséminés dans vingt diocéses ; voila toute la 
Société de Jésus en France. Les novices, les fréres ne sont pas compris dans ce 
nombre. I] est vrai que trois cent quinze Jésuites Francais sont employés dans les 
pays étrangers 4 l’enseignement et aux missions.”—De Vexistence et de l'Institut des 
Jésuites. It is the first book in which the writer has acknowledged himself a 
Jesuit, setting laws and public opinion at defiance. 

|| M. Libri (page 65) says, that the Jesuits, in June 1843, amounted to about 
900 in France. 

§ “Les Péres de la Foi ne sont que des Jésuites déguisés ; ils suivent institut des 
anciens Jésuites, ils professent les mémes maximes ; leur existence est done incom- 
patible avec les principes de I Eglise Gallicane, et le droit publique de la nation.” 
—Portatis Rapport sur les Congréy. et Associat. Religieuses. Messid. an xii. 
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therefore, so very insignificant, when they can command such sup- 
port and such allies? But this is not all. Are we informed of 
all the brethren they have all over France, who never once were 
known to have belonged to the Society, and who yet may, ac- 
cording to the constitution, have been received in it secretly? 
Then, again, if a p> though not belonging to their Society, 
though not known to have encouraged any establishment of Je- 
suits in his diocese, follows, nevertheless, their doctrines and 
poinatpten, is he not to all intents and purposes as good as one of 
them? It is a mortifying thing, but it is nevertheless true, the 
majority of French bishops have given up the Gallican church, 
and are out and out supporters of the ultramontane principles, of 
which the Jesuits are the most determined and efficient cham- 
pions. Louis Philippe, wishing to conciliate a party who reli- 
"aay and politically hate, and will ever hate, him and his, so 
ong, at all events, as the Duke of Bordeaux lives, has chosen for 
bishops persons who, after they have been instituted, have shown 
him how grievously he had mistaken his men. By a most de- 
plorable oversight or weakness, instead of having the nominees 
examined by two French ecclesiastics appointed by the Govern- 
ment, as expressly provided by the law of the 15th July 1801, 
(26 Messidor an 9,) Art. 17, they have been of late allowed 
to be examined by persons appointed by the Papal Nuncio, the 
bitterest enemy of the Gallican liberties. The truth of M. Mont- 
alembert’s boast, that the bishops most recently appointed were 
among those who were most opposed to those liberties, is thus ex- 
plained. And, in point of fact, the majority of the bishops have 
taken the lead in the opposition to the Government, about the law 
of secondary instruction. The whole of the Episcopate in France 
consists of 15 Archbishops and 65 Bishops; 80 altogether. Not 
less than 53 of them have opposed the Government on this ques- 
tion, although 12 out of the 15 Archbishops, and 47 out of the 
65 Bishops hhave been named by Louis Philippe. 

But, it may be asked, why is it that the inferior clergy at least 
do not defend their National Church? First of all, every thing 
has been done of late to teach them secretly that the doctrines of 
that Church are almost heretical ; and, moreover, the slavery of 
the minor clergy, and chiefly of the parish priests to the bishops, 
is such as to leave them not the smallest independence. Their 
case, which is well worth knowing in order to understand the 
condition of the French Church, is briefly as follows. 

The French Revolution had entirely destroyed the Church as 
well as the clergy, and confiscated their property. In 1801, a 
concordat was agreed upon between Napoleon and the then 
Pope. One of its articles contained the most monstrous and re- 
volutionary disposition that was ever heard of, against all princi- 
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ples of law, justice, equity, and precedents. It was agreed that 
a new partition of the dioceses should be arranged by the 
Pope and the Government—that the First Consul, (that was 
then Bonaparte’s title) should have the appointment of all the 
new bishops, and that the Pope should institute them canoni- 
cally. It was, on the one hand, a surrender of all the bishoprics 
and bishops created and appointed by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, on the part of the civil power, and a surrender of all the 
bishoprics and bishops formerly existing in France, by the Pope. 
But whatever right or abuse of power could allow the civil go- 
vernment to give up its party, the Pope had no more right to 
deprive legally and canonically instituted bishops of their dio- 
ceses, than he had for depriving them of their character of priests. 
Of course, we speak according to the canons of the Church of 
Rome. Even the judging a bishop is a totally unwarranted abuse 
of power—utterly devoid of the slightest particle of right on the 
part of the Pope. The Pope is not above the bishops any more 
than Peter, of whom he pretends to be the successor, was above 
the other Apostles, whom the bishops assume to succeed. He is 
only primus inter pares ; not more than the president of a court, 
or the Speaker of the House, or the chairman of a bench of magis- 
trates is individually above the other members of the body over 
which he presides. Thedespot, Napoleon, acknowledged in him this 
monstrous and unexampled power, in order to have an episcopate 
submitted to his will in France, as he was to select all its mem- 
bers; andthe Pope was not sorry to have a solemn precedent on 
the part of France—of the country, whose Church boasted of 
special liberties so obnoxious to the Pope, and so strictly limiting 
his power—by which he might claim a hitherto unknown in- 
terference in what so deeply affected the independence of her 
bishops. This point having been settled, Napoleon proceeded to 
make a law containing what were called articles organiques, for 
the execution of the concordat, which were promulgated toge- 
ther with the concordat itself, and as part of a whole with it. 
All parishes having disappeared from the face of the French ter- 
ritory, it was agreed in the concordat, that the bishops, with the 
consent of the Government should make a new partition of pa- 
rishes, (paroisses), and appoint, with the approbation, ut supra, 
parish-priests (curés) to the same. By the law, (art. 60), it was 
directed, that there should be at least one parish in each district 
of a Justice of the Peace, (juge de paix),* and as many chapels 
of ease (succursales) as might be requisite. The priests of these 





* We cannot enter into an explanation of this authority ; we can only say it is a 
very different one from that which is known by the same name in England. 
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chapels are generally called inservients, (desservants),* and some, 
we suppose, according to the old denomination, where they have 
been reinstated, vicars, (vicaires.) These desservants and vicaires 
are appointed and dismissed ad libitum by the bishop. All epis- 
copal tribunals or courts, (eficialités), are abolished by the same 
law, (art. 10) ; and no assembly of clergy or synod, can be held 
in France without the Government’s leave, (art. 4.) Any per- 
son feeling aggrieved by the ecclesiastical dignitaries has a right 
of appeal to the Council of State, (art. 6.) 

In the old time, and according to the canons, no curé (parish 
priest) could be deprived of his living, as it would be called in 
England, without a formal trial before the Episcopal Court, from 
which an appeal lay to the metropolitan, and thence to the Pope, 
as to the spiritual parts of the case. The curé is in the same 
condition now, with only this difference, that as the ofjicialités 
have been abolished, he cannot be tried anywhere according to 
the canons ; and should he be deprived of his living against the 
canons, the Council of State would have to decide on the matter. 
The desservants and the vicaires were also in old times revocable 
ad nutum: the principles, therefore would not seem much broken 
upon. But in those times, there were 36,000 curés, and 2,500 
vicaires, (the desservants were not then known) ; in 1844 there are 
3,301 curés, 28,201 desservants, and 6,486 vicaires—so that whilst 
the effects of episcopal despotism could formerly be made to fall on 
something like 7 per § of the parochial clergy, there are now only 
about 9 per $ of this body that are to a certain extent safe from 
it.t Under a government like that of Napoleon, the whole clergy 
of a diocese was in his hands through the bishop, who, insu- 
lated, unsupported by his brethren, could not help himself, had he 
even chosen to be independent of the despotic and strong govern- 
ment by which he had been appointed. But under a free govern- 
ment the bishops can not only be independent, but are at liberty 
to oppose it: true they cannot theoretically haye legal assemblies 
or meetings as bishops, but they can meet, and do meet, and cor- 
respond as free citizens. ‘They have not the support of their 
canons and prebendaries, but on the other hand, they can admit 
or refuse admission to religious associations, or congregations, or 
orders of monks and friars, on whom they can rely as on faith- 
ful dependents, and to whom they must in turn defer: they have 
lost their officialités, but they have gained an unheard-of despotic 
power on the parish clergy, which is absolutely depending on them 


* We cannot find a better word to give the meaning of the French desserrant. 
It is properly a man who serves a church—that is, does duties in it. 

+ It is evident that a recourse to the Council of State is not a very safe protee- 
tion to a curé. 
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for their livelihood, and which must submit without a sigh—for 
despotism must not only be served, but served con amore—: the 
bishops, in fact, are as much masters of the seculur clergy—which at 
one time waged an incessant and not always unsuccessful war 
against the regular clergy—as any superior of a convent is of his 
monks or friars—or Jesuits. Let the bishop be for these corpora- 
tions (we haveseen that the French bishops are so, and we have seen 
why they are so,) and the whole hierarchy must be for it. Thus 
whilst the Revolution has given liberty and guarantees to the na- 
tion, it has reduced the mass of the clergy—those who really 
minister to the people and ought to be their guides—to the low- 
est state of slavery; whilst it has begun by abolishing religious 
orders, it has, at the conclusion, utterly destroyed the independent 
secular clergy, and substituted for it a hierarchy and detain en- 
tirely conformable to that of the most dependent regular clergy. 
Let those who are acquainted with the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, as it existed before the Council of Trent, as it was in 
France even only before the French Revolution,—compare the 
state of things as it was then with what itis now. They will see 
that before the middle of the 16th century, the government of the 
Roman Catholic Church was still limited by precedents and the 
canons. The Franciscan and Dominican orders were extremely 
useful in restoring discipline and morals at first—just as in ex- 
treme cases the army may succeed in restoring order by extra- 
ordinary means when the civil power alone is too weak; but 
these auxiliaries of despotic power soon lent themselves to over- 
throw all legal power. The pulpit, the confessional, and, occa- 
sionally, the chairs of theology and philosophy were in their 

ossession. The Popes, assisted by them, successively and easily 
invaded the rights of the bishops and of the parochial clergy; they, 
besides, allowed friars and monks to invade them, by granting them 
privileges inconsistent with canonical rights, which there was 
no means of resisting, just as a military despot grants illegal 
privileges over the civilians to his satellites. It was by the as- 
sistance of an enslaved Church, chiefly, that the civil liberties 
of nations were invaded and destroyed wherever her power was 
not successfully opposed by the Reformation.* At the Council 
of Trent the death-blow was given to what remained of canons. 
The decrees of that assembly, from which so large a part of the 
Christian world was excluded, were passed by a packed majority 





* The whole spirit of the institutions of the Church of Rome is despotic. Occa- 
sionally, it is true, for particular and private reasons, she has taken the side of 
liberty against despotism ; but, in general, and whenever the battle between free- 
dom and despotism was to be fought on their own merits, the Popes took the side 
of despots. They cannot do otherwise without passing judgment against their own 
pretensions and maxims. 
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against the old rules of voting: it was not by nations but by 
numbers that the votes were reckoned: and as the Pope could 
throw in an enormous number of voters, as bishops in partibus, 
he could carry any thing he pleased. Then the Jesuits became 
powerful, purposely organized for the service of the most unre- 
strained despotism, and striving, successfully, to seize the whole 
of the education of the people, which they saw would then be 
entirely in their power. It is against such a power, armed with 
all the terrors and supported by all the consolations of religion, 
that the government of Louis Philippe has now to ontauadle it 
is no longer a discussion between two powers, each governed by 
certain acknowledged laws and principles, for defined objects. 
It is a strife between Papal despotism and civil liberty. The 
Jesuitical party in France—for this is the real name of the party 
opposing the University and the Government on this question— 
are wise in their generation when they attack so bitterly the 
University and its most distinguished members. That party 
wants—no progress in any respect, more faithful than ever to 
its tradition and principles—no inquiry—no right of private 
judgment—no independence of opinion. Lowliness oft spirit, 

lind submission to authority, prayers mechanically uttered, 
attention to outward forms, an excess or affectation of meekness, 
of humility, are urged as the duties—the only duties of a Chris- 
tian. The Puseyites in England are not very unlike Jesuits in 
these points, as they are not also in more important ones respect- 
ing oaths, good faith, and straightforwardness. Mr. Ward, in a 
book that we have had the courage to read,* gives us long re- 
gulations for Jesuitical colleges abroad (not knowing, or, at all 
all events, eschewing to tell us from whom they are,) long prayers 
from the same sources, and calls upon the Church of England, 
(as for us poor Presbyterians he has no words to spare—he 
thinks us probably too far gone,) to follow such practices to save 
the land which, he says, is, owing to the Reformation, full of 
immorality and of sin.t Now, when gentlemen hazard such 
rash and unfounded statements, we have a right to doubt their 
good faith in making them. Will Mr. Ward tell us in what 
respect it is that moral evils flourish in England or Scotland, or 
any other Protestant country, “in such rank luxury,” as they do 
at Rome itself? Are our judges, our juries, our wives, our daugh- 
ters, more corrupt than the same classes of persons are at Rome ? 
Is the nation more addicted to lying and bearing false witness ? 





* The Ideal of a Christian Church. 

+ “Good men, and faithful followers of their Saviour, dissipate their energies 
with each other, instead of uniting them against the social, moral, and religious 
evils which flourish in such rank luxury.”—Page 588. Such passages are very 
common in that book. 
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Are our roads more infested with robbers or our streets with 
assassins ? in other words, are life and property more insecure 
in Great Britain than at Rome? Is the pe Sa more re- 
spected? And if he knows, as he must know, that in every one 
of these respects Great Britain is superior to those pure Catholic 
countries which he wishes us to imitate, let him blush for the 
calumnies which he wilfully and deliberately spreads against his 
country. 

We are not ready to defend every single act, opinion, and ex- 
pression of the members of the University. We will go farther, and 
say, that their conduct has been occasionally injudicious, their ex- 

ressions too often unguarded, their opinions, on some points, ob- 
jectionable, and leading much farther than they themselves in- 
tended. All the professors have not acted with discretion in 
adopting, as they ought, the most conciliatory tone when hand- 
ling subjects which they might have prudently eschewed. This 
is the utmost that can be said against them. But this is no 
excuse for the Jesuits attacking the University as a whole, as 
well as every one of its members, with a virulence and 
coarseness of expression disgraceful to persons having any 
pretension to good breeding—for forging quotations with un- 
paralleled effrontery—and for passing over, with revolting ingra- 
titude, the great merits of those whom they have libelled with 
the greatest bitterness. Whatever calumnies they may heap on 
M. Cousin, for instance, they cannot deprive him of the great 
merit of having fitted the minds of the French youth for the re- 
ception of the precepts of true Christianity, by rescuing the phi- 
losophical school from materialism, and basing it on spiritualism. 
So long as men did not believe in the immortality of the soul, 
little impression could be made by the preachers of religion on 
the mind of their hearers.* 

The Jesuits are against the University altogether, and against 
the efforts of the Government, for passing any law on edu- 
cation. They say that they will submit to no control what- 
ever from the civil power, because of their religious objec- 
tions to the men, and to the principles taught by them at the 
University. ‘To give strength to their opposition, they affect to 
believe that any contact with the University must be fatal to 
morals and religion, and they slander all those who are in any 
way connected with that Institution, to render them odious, and 
to justify their objections. 





* The following is a specimen of the treatment received by M. Cousin from the 
Abbé Desgarets, of whom more presently. M. Cousin has said, “ Je crois n’avoir 
erré ni par légéreté ni par ignorance. Si cependant j’ai erré, et que ce soit par 
légéreté, je m’en repens: si c’est par ignorance je suis moins coupable, mais j’ai 

u faire beaucoup de mal.” He is made to say, “ Si j’ai attaqué la religion Chré- 
tienne le crime n’est pas grand.”—Gunin, Les Jésuites, p. 176. 
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The law, as passed by the Chamber of Peers on the 24th of 
May 1844, was substantially as follows: The moral and religious 
instruction is given in Colleges by a minister of the religion to 
which the several pupils belong,* in the Royal or Commercial 
Colleges, and by other clergymen and ministers in private insti- 
tutions. Any person having completed his 30th year, declaring 
not to belong to any illegal association or congregation, (this is the 
real cause of all the uproar and opposition,) and producing certi- 
ficates of morality and capacity as the law directs, may ask to esta- 
blish a school. A commission, consisting of the President of the 
Civil Tribunal of the department, of the Procureur du Roi, 
of a clergyman chosen by the Bishop for Catholics, or by 
the proper ecclesiastical authority for others, by a member of 
the Conseil de département, and by one of that of arrondisse- 
ment, (the two latter being chosen for this purpose by their col- 
leagues, like them elected by the people,) deliver the certificate 
of morality. The composition of this Commission was either 
expressly approved or suggested by the opposition and supporters 
of the Jesuits during the debates. The certificate of capacity 
is delivered to a man who proves to have taken certain academi- 
cal degrees, according to the institution which he means to esta- 
blish, by a commission composed of the Rector of the academy at 
which the candidate presents himself,t two Judges, the Mayor of 
the town, of a Clergyman chosen as before, the head of a private 
college, and three persons chosen by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. The candidates for this certificate are examined pub- 
licly in the manner and form set forth from five years to five 
years by the Government. Those who teach in these private 
colleges must have taken certain degrees, or the collegians must 
attend the lectures delivered at the Royal College. These col- 
leges are under the surveillance of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and are liable to be inspected and visited by his orders as 





* The aumonier is the person who is to instruct the Catholics. He is, of course, 
a priest, subject to the bishop of the diocese, and is appointed with his consent. 
M. Combalot, in a libel for which he was fined and imprisoned, (Mémoire aux 
Evéques de France—Paris, |843,) urges the bishops to take the following measures, 
after having calumniated the Government for having intrusted the spiritual assist- 
ance and control to the ecclesiastics, for whom that impetuous priest writes :— “ Sa 
haine hypocrite,” says he, speaking of the University,“ nous demande des prétres pour 
patronner sa tyranuie et conserver notre honte. Frappez du glaive excommuni- 
cateur les chapelles des colléges universitaires. . . Eteignez Ja lampe du sanc- 
tuaire suspendue depuis longtemps prés de ce cadavre... Ah! qu’il sera grand dans 
la mémoire et la reconnoissance des nations Catholiques, le jour ou les vibrations 
de votre glaive auront tué le monopole et purgé la France de ce fiéau moral !” The 
— the bishops, or any of them follow this advice, there is a civil war in 

rance, 

+ There are twenty-six academies included in the University of France—viz., 
Aix, Amiens, Angers, Besangon, Bordeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Clermont, Dijon, 
Douai, Grenoble, Limoges, Lyon, Metz, Montpellier, Nancy, Nismes, Orléans, Paris, 
Pau, Poitiers, Rennes, Rouen, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. 
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often as he deems it necessary.* As to the pupils of the Ecoles 
sécondaires ecclésiastiques, they may be admitted to be examined 
for entering the University, provided they have followed a course 
of rhetoric and philosophy under professors qualified according to 
law ; this disposition to be obligatory only five years from the 
passing of the law, by which these ecclesiastical institutions have 
during that time the monopoly of ignorant masters. This was 
granted to them at their friends’ most earnest request. By this they 
gained this advantage, that a certain number of youths may at- 
tend their institutions under pretence of taking orders up to a 
certain time ; but before taking them, they may ask to be admit- 
ted to the University to follow the instruction intended for civil- 
ians, and they are admissible accordingly by this special proviso 
of the law. The points objected to especially were (besides the 
exclusion of members of religious corporations) that of having to 
take academical degrees in order to be either professor or direc- 
tor of a private college, and that of being liable to be inspected 
by the Government. These objections came, not from the 
heads of private institutions themselves, who, on the contrary— 
some of them being ecclesiastics—universally and warmly a 
proved of the inspection, about which they were consulted.f 

The fact is, that the Jesuits wanted all the education taken 
from the hands of the civil power to be transferred to their own 
exclusively, for the benefit of Catholics, not ashamed to quote in 
— of their preposterous oe ge ig the Gospel on the one 
side,t and that charter to which they have opposed the most 
strenuous resistance—so far at least as they poe in the hour of 
danger, and with great boldness since under the guarantees which 
it otters them—on the other. They talked of the monopoly of the 
University and of the enslavement of education in France, when 
the colleges under the direct control of the University contained 
less pupils than the seminaries under the absolute control of the 
bishops who had awmonier in the colleges, and when the great 
majority of persons were educated in institutions but slightly 
superintended by the University, and which by their number 





* The clergymen are under the surveillance of their ecclesiastical superiors, and 
so is the religious instruction given in these private colleges. 

+ Rapport par M. Thiers, p. 41. 

t Desgarets, Monopole, p. 670. “ L’Eglise a de droit divin le pouvoir d’enseigner 
par voie d’autorité et indépendamment des pouvoirs temporels.”” Montalembert 
attacked the law introduced in 1844 in the name of liberty and religion. The Arch- 
bishop of Cologne understood liberty to mean, the denial to Protestants of partici- 
pating in the benefits of public schools; and the Prussian Government hav- 
ing ordered a college to be called “evangelical,” the archbishop withdrew the 
Catholic chaplain from it. That was in 1829: in 1837, his successor, the famous 
Droste Vischering, did the same, because the college was “ mixed”—that is, because 
Protestants were admitted to it. Coquerel, page 13. 
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offered the greatest scope to competition and freedom.* The 
war which has since violently been carried on against the Uni- 
versity, was opened in 1840, when a publication appeared,t by a 
society of ecclesiastics, but written by the Abbé Garot, aumonier 
‘of the Royal College of Nancy, who, by preserving his incog- 
nito thought of being able to keep his conscience and his place. 
Before this publication, the University was hated as much as ever, 
but the Revolution of 1830 was too recent, the pretender too 
young, the faithful not yet ready, the Government strong and 
resolute ; the attacks, therefore, were neither violent nor public. 
The tremendous evils which M. Garot exposed, however, if true, 
ought to have determined him long before to leave such a place 
of iniquity as a Royal College, and avoided countenancing by his 
presence such abominations as he honestly exposes. No one took 
notice of his libel : in 1841, things went on quietly: in 1842, the 
Bishop of Belley—apropos of nothing—calls the Royal Colleges 
ahd of pestilence ; the Bishop of Toulouse takes upon him- 
self to attack from his Episcopal chair and in the church a pro- 
fessor, (M. Gratien Arnold,) who answers him pretty sharply, 
the Bishop of Chartres attacks the whole University, and M. 
Cousin by name, for bringing up a godless generation ; then the 
writers in the Univers, to prove the bad instruction given in the 
Royal Colleges, attack in a pamphlet and by name eighteen pro- 
fessors, not one of whom was professor in a Royal College. his 
was in March 1842. Yet the University and her members kept 
quiet, and despised their assailants. In May 1843, at last and 
after a series of provocations which need scarcely be mentioned, 
M. Libri took up the pen, and published in the Revue des deux 
Mondes of the 1st of that month, the first of the letters which he 
has since re-edited in the volume, the title of which appears at 
the head of this article. 

We regret that, having to make the question as well the cha- 
racter of the parties clear to our readers, we have been compelled 
to put off so ~ — of this work and of its author. We 
regret still more that the length to which this article has extend- 





* The 46 royal colleges contained only ‘ . ° 19,000 pupils. 





The seminaries, ° ‘ ° A . 20,000 
Colleges of the communes, 312 in number, ; . 26,000 
Private institutions, 1016 in number, ° ° ° 36,000 

Total, Z . 101,000 


Thiers, Rapport, p. 23. The violence of the attacks on the University has produced 
effects the very reverse of what the Jesuits expected. The pupils at the Royal Col- 
leges, at the opening of the schools in November last, exceeded 20,400. 

+ “ Le monopole universitaire dévoilé a la France libérale, et 4 la France Catho- 
lique par une société d’ecclésiastiques sous la présidence de l’Abbé Rohrbacher.””— 
GENIN, p. 137. 
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ed, as the much that remains of importance to say, will prevent 
us from speaking of both as fully as they deserve. M. Libri has 
been the object of the most scurrilous, as well as groundless attacks 
from the Jesuitical party, because it was more easy for persons 
without respect for truth, to abuse the author than to answer his 
letters. He is represented by them as a stupid mortal, unworthy 
alike of esteem as a man, and of notice as a writer. Yet his 
career—the high station that he fills—the reputation which he 
enjoys—are the best answer to the despicable calumnies which 
have been heaped upon him. 

M. Libri, born in 1804 at Florence, of an old and highly 
esteemed family, settled in Paris about fourteen years ago. His 
talents as a mathematician attracted the attention of Lacroix— 
one of the most distinguished analysts of his day, and secured to 
him his friendship. In a few years, M. Libri was elected a mem- 
ber of the Institute, and is now professor at the Collége de 
France, as well as at the Sorbonne or University, having succeeded 
his early friend Lacroix. He is, moreover, one of the rédacteurs 
du Journal des Savans, along with the most remarkable men of 
France, and to that publication he contributed, (in 1838), two 
excellent articles on the Kalian historians—which we men- 
tion only to show the variety of his acquirements. Any one 
who has read those two papers will not be surprised at his hav- 
ing been placed foremost in a commission for cataloguing and 
preserving all the historical manuscripts in France. His arti- 
cles in the Revue des deux Mondes, are among the most learned, 
as well as most attractive of that highly and justly esteemed 
publication ; and probably his masterly article on Galileo, (vol. 
xxvii. 4™e sér. p. 94,)* has contributed not a little in drawing on 
him the odium plusquam theologicum of his slanderers. The work 
that has added still more to the reputation of M. Libri, is his 
history of Mathematical Sciences in Italy, from the restoration 
of literature to the end of the 17th century,f as it required such 
variety of information and of languages, (among others, Arabic,) 





* Tt is now the fashion, by either sciolists or dishonest writers, to represent the 
Inquisition all mercy and meekness, and Galileo as having nothing to complain of 
the treatment he received. The Dublin Review, in this age and for this country, 
has not shrunk from the advocacy of that tribunal. (See Dublin Rev., vol. v.) If 
the arguments used in that publication were to prevail, any man of genius who in- 
sists on the truth of his views might be liable to be proceeded against by the In- 
quisition, as Galileo was for “ his extreme intemperance.” Ridiculous as it may 
seem, the out-and-out Jesuits are still against Galileo. A certain Abbé Mataléne 
has written what he calls the Anti-Copernic, to prove mathematically that the earth 
is immoveable, and the sun turning round it. The book has been advertised on 
the church-doors everywhere, and either given or sold as the poor country people 
came out from mass.—Génin, p. 148. See Libri, p. 26. 

+ Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques en Italie, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris 
1838—184). 
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in addition to a thorough knowledge of the subject. Its au- 
thor obtained the applause of learned Europe, and the abuse of 
jesuitical France, even for this work, on the publication of his 
‘‘ Lettres sur le Clergé.”* But the very extent and utter shame- 
lessness of the abuse, in which the writers have surpassed them- 
selves, prove the high character of the work ; it shows how they 
are stung, and how impossible they have found it to be, even to 
attempt an answer, which, however violent, might still take the 
form of argument, and not be so completely disgraceful to the 
character of Christians and of gentlemen. 

M. Libri’s first letter is on liberty of conscience. He rapidly 
sketches the progress of Jesuitism in France, shows how it is 





* We transcribe some of these abuses, not so much to the honour of M. Libri, 
as to show of what "the partisans of the Jesuits are capable. Let us first hear 
M. Desgarets. We quote him because the Bishop of Chartres says, that his 
book “est un ouvrage vraiment classique.” Now here are some specimens of 
classicism: “Chacun de ces volumes (he speaks of the history of mathematical 
sciences) est de quatre 4 cing cent pages. Les deux ou trois cents premiéres se 
composent par moitié de noms propres et de notes prises de toutes les cétés, et les 
deux ou trois cents autres sont tout simplement des manuserits pris dans nos biblio- 
théques et imprimés a son profit. . .. C’est la haine qui verse sa bile, haine menteuse, 
ignorante, sans vie pour l’expression comme = la pensée, mais qui veut faire 
quatre volumes pour gagner de V’argent....Eh bien! ce fanatique d’irreligion et 
de haine anti-chrétienne, anti-monarchique, anti-sociale, les grand-maitres de l’Uni- 
versité l’ont décoré a la premiére vue, gratuitement, selon toutes les apparences et 
sans examen, de tous les titres du bazaar universitaire . . . lui, impie furieux, lui, 
anti-Frangais, qui s’est appliqué dans plusieurs de ses écrits, 4 dénigrer, non pas 
seulement le Christianisme, mais toutes nos gloires scientifiques, pour donner la 
supériorité 4 des Italiens la plupart sans nom. Mathématicien du second ordre (dit 
un journal) ses premiers travaux sont indéchifrables, et ses derniers essais ont été 
des graves erreurs.” —Pp. 20 and 21. Pretty well for a priest! We think that 
no literature of any age or country furnishes a piece of absurd vituperation like 
this. In a letter of the Univers, (the journal of the Jesuits, and probably the one 
alluded to in the above passage by Desgarets, dated the 28th of June 1843, and re- 
printed in a pamphlet by M. Veuillot, editor of that paper, entitled, “ Liberté d’En- 
seignement,” the following passages oceur :—“ Les autres universitaires se ruent & 
Vennemi de leur propre mouvement: on peut croire qu’ils se soucient peu que 
vous (the letter is addressed to M. Villemain, Minister of Public Instruction) les 
récompensiez ou non. M. Libri se sert de l’arme du bravo, du stylet. (Let the 
reader observe, that the letters of M. Libri are published with his name, and this 
vile attack on him was anonymous.) ... Or M. Libri Menr et vous le savez bien. ... 
Dans les luttes de la presse ou rencontrent toutes sortes d’adversaires. . . les plus em- 
barrassants sont ceux quirépugnent par leur médiocrité noire et par la eauteleuse 
candeur avec laquelle ils mentent d’un bout a l’autre au public et a eux-mémes. 
Je voudrais faire bien connaitre 4 mes lecteurs cet universitaire, et je ne puis ; car 
il faudrait copier tout son article : on verrait l’impudence la plus carrée qui se soit 
depuis longtemps produite au jour. Cela n’est pas furieux : c’est une belle mare 
bien calme et bien croupie. Point de bouillonnement, mais de la vase. Si vous 
n’aviez pas jeté votre pensée la dedans, Monsieur le Ministre, je n’aurai jamais eu 
le courage d’ y plonger la main.” We beg pardon of our readers for transcribing, 
though in a toreign language, such ribaldry ; but we were forced to it, to show that 
we do not exaggerate. Who would have believed us in Great Britain, if we had 
stated that such things were written and tolerated by the leaders of a large, influ- 
ential, and, above all, religious party at Paris ‘—by bishops, by high-born noble- 
men, by delicate ladies, by men of education, of influence, and (proh pudor /) of 
state ? 

VOL. Il. NO. IV. 28 
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incompatible with the liberties of the Gallican Church and the 
independence of the clergy, and particularly points out by what 
unblushing calumnies and insult all those who differ from them 
have been attacked by the party. a of conscience, he 
thence argues, is seriously threatened by this party. But are 
there Jesuits in France ? he asks in his second letter. No doubt, 
he answers. 


“We now can convince the most sceptical of the fact. Yes; 
the Jesuits are in France ; besides that they admit it, they may be re- 
cognized from their works, the violence of their discussions, the agi- 
tation they cause in the country, the oppression which they exercise 
on the clergy, their moral maxims, so often branded but never changed, 
their probabilism, their mental restrictions, their hatred for the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church. Yes; they are among us and about us; 
they are the same men, professing the same doctrines, and bringing 
along with them the same dangers as of old.”—P. 68. 


He then points out by what means they spread and support 
themselves, and alludes still more especially, deetty but severely, 
to the immoral doctrines that they profess, and the demoralizing 
system of inquiry into people’s conscience that they pursue. It 
was on the publication of this letter, that the Univers gave a place 
in its columns to the anonymous letter to M. Villemain, from 
which we have given some extracts in the last note. 

M. Libri, accused of falsehood with reference to the immora- 
lity of the maxims taught, and of the questions put by the Je- 
suits in the confessional, was driven to defend himself. He did 
so in a manner that we are sure must have made his slanderers 
rue the time that they ever provoked such an adversary. We 
shall endeavour to give some idea of a part of the proof of his 
charge; but there is another, by far the most important to fa- 
thers, and to society at large, that we can scarcely do more than 
allude to. We, of course, mean auricular confession. Those who 
in our own times are either so silly or so ignorant of its real nature 
as to press its introduction among us, are guilty of the attempt to 
inflict upon our society a greater curse than ever the genius of evil 
inflicted upon any other. We do not speak of the abuses. We 
leave them all out of sight; we speak of the legitimate use of 
auricular confession and its concomitant casuistry. No man or 
woman is any longer to follow the dictate of his conscience and 
of his understanding in judging of right and wrong ; he must fol- 
low the dictates of a man, often unfit, on account of his ignorance, 
for every other office,* and instead of forming his manners and 










* « Si quis in studiorum decursu inepti ad philosophiam aut ad theologiam depre- 
hensi fuerint ad casuum studia... destinentur.”—Rat, Stud. Reg. Prov. 19. 4. 
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principles according to the maxims of the Gospel, bend the rule, 
and elude that holy law by false interpretations, and reduce all 
Christian morality to doubt and problem. The innermost secrets 
of one’s heart, not more than that of those to whom God, nature, 
and all human laws have united us, are to be unreservedly laid 
open to a stranger, who is to judge of every act, of every word, and 
of every thought that one has or has not done, uttered, or in- 
dulgedin. The minutest circumstances are to be stated, and even 
the passing feelings which man often wishes to forget, or which 
he as often can scarcely account for to himself, are to be minutely 
analyzed. 

In order to be able to value the correctness of the statements 
laid before him, and to ascertain the soundness of a penitent’s soul 
or otherwise, these “ spiritual doctors” have the right to put ques- 
tions, and to enter into a minute investigation of every act, or word, 
or thought. This, applied particularly to one class of inquiries, 
opens the way to evils, the consequences of which cannot be exag- 
gerated. Unfortunately, we cannot adduce the proofs of what we 
say, as the subject cannot bear exposure: “ The faithful belong- 
ing to the Reformed Churches, have only a vague, incomplete, 
and, on the whole, too indulgent an opinion on auricular confes- 
sion and the discretionary power of a confessor.”* There are 
books printed for the use of young clergymen and students, of which 
we have long hesitated in giving even the titles; these are very 
cheap volumes, worth about eighteenpence each, and we solemn- 
ly declare, that those books contain more filth, and teach more 
impurities than any other book that is or ever was written in any 
other age or country. All the Greek and Latin classics, in their 
worst moments, never approached to the extravagant abuse of per- 
verse and disordered imagination which these books reach.t This 





* Coquerel. Lettre & l’Archévéque de Lyon. Paris, 1844. The author is 
minister of the Reformed Church at Paris, 

+ “Collationes practicee in sextum et nonum—([to understand this it is neces- 
sary to know, that the sizth commandment, according to the Roman Catholics, is the 
seventh according to Protestants, and that the ninth is part of the tenth]—Decalogi 
preceptum nec non conjugatorum officia jussu ill. et rev. F. M. E. de Gualy epis- 
copi Sancti Flori editze et pro seminario suo adoptate.” Lugduni, 1838. 12mo. 
M. Coquerel wanted to give an idea of the book, but found it impossible, although 
in Latin, for “ sous cette gaze trop transparente on trouve un traité complet de tous 
les genres de luxure et d’impudicité possible et impossible ; un traité qui ne sauve 
aucun détail et qui admet comme plausibles des abominations fabuleuses, des abo- 
minations inouies et des raffinemens d’impureté dont ’horreur fait reculer les plus 
intrépides débauchés, dont le nom méme est inconnue dans la langue des honnétes 
gens.”—P. 24. M.Coquerel has ventured to give the table of contents of the volume 
which he so justly characterizes—but we cannot even do that; we may, however, add, 
and fully approve what he says, a little farther on : “ Nous l’affirmons devant Dieu 
..-8ice livre avait été lu, pas une mére ne souffrirait que sa fille s’agenouillat devant 
un confessional ; pas un mari ne permettrait a sa femme de retourner a confesse ; pas 
un fiancé n’oubli¢rait de mettre pour condition a son mariage que sa future n’allat 
point porter a ce tribunal sans appel, les pudiques prémices de sa confiance.”— 
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was not the case with the writers and professors of the Gallican 
Church ; they passed over this part of heir subject with as great 
moderation, and as much delicacy as it admitted; nor did they, 
by so doing, fail in their duty to their Church and their minis- 
try. Even now, we learn from M. Libri, (page 79,) in the 
elementary books for students, (as, for instance, in the Compen- 
dium by Carriére,) none of the questions are touched upon which 
cause such disgust in the works quoted in the foregoing note. 

We hasten to leave this part of the subject, to enter upon the 
others, forcibly and masterly dwelt upon by M. Libri, that is, those 
relating to the immoral principles as to truth and honesty, incul- 
cated by the Jesuits of our own days, just as was done by their 
elder brethren. To prove his case, M. Libri limits himself to 
quote contemporary authorities, such as are received in the French 
schools of divinity—for instance, Moullet.* We shall do the same 
in giving some instances of Jesuitical moral principles. First, as 
to truth :— 


“« A widow is judicially bound to state whether she concealed any 
of her late husband’s property. She answers in the negative, al- 





Page 25. This is a work which may probably sell for half 4 crown by order of a 
bishop, and for the instruction of youth. Another bishop, that of Mans, Bouvier 
before referred to, has deemed it consistent with his character to print a “ Disser- 
tatio in sextum Decalogi preeceptum, et Supplementum ad Tractatum de Matrimo- 
nio,”—a little book which sells for fifteen pence, and has had Ten editions already. 
A certain Rousselot, professor of theology at Grenoble, thinking of editing the 
moral theology of Saettler, a large and heavy work, publishes, as a specimen, a 
small pamphlet, in the cheapest form, with the title, “J. C. Saettleri in Sextum 
Decalogi preeceptum, in conjugum obligationes et queedam matrimonium spectantia 
prelectiones. Excerpsit, notis et novis queesitis amplificavit ac typis mandari cura- 
vit P. J. Rousselot in gratiam neo-confessiorum et discipulorum. 8vo. Gra- 
tianopoli, 1840, and 1844.” Another work of greater pretensions, and which we 
shall have occasion to refer to more frequently, is entitled, “ Examen Raisonné ou 
Décisions sur les Commandemens.” 2 vols. 8vo. Lyons, 1842. (Lyons, it is to be 
observed, is the head-quarters of the Jesuits, and many of the most objectionable 
books are published there. The publisher of this “ Examen” is also one of the pub- 
lishers of Desgarets’ productions.) Although written in French, there are parts of it 
in Latin, to prevent their being generally known. We beg to attempt one or two 
extracts, to show how far back to the most dark times these writers would take us :-— 
“Concubitus cum dzemone in forma viri, mulieris, aut alicujus bestie,”—(tom. i., 
p- 296)—is treated of as a possible and grave offence ; and the same is done by 
Rousselot and Bouvier, but in terms we cannot transcribe. And tom. ii., p. 336,— 
“ Quid dicendum si cognoscatur impotentiam ex maleficio provenire? Si malefi- 
cium tolli nequit intra triennium remedio humano neque oratione aut exorcismis. . . 
matrimonium dirimit ...si veniat ex imaginatione, odio, verecundia, etc, (quie seepe 
demoni tribuitur) . .. de ea ratiocinandum sicut si veniret ex maleficio.” 

* The title of the work is, Compendium Theologize Moralis ad usum Theologize 
Candidatorum, 2 tom, Friburgi Helvetiorum, 1834 and 35. Friburg is well known 
as the stronghold of the Jesuits in Switzerland. Moullet’s work has the approba- 
tion of the Roman Catholic bishop of Lausanne, who recommends it to students and 
to his clergy ; among other reasons, because it was used in manuscript for several 
years previous by the Jesuits of Friburg, in their college. 
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though in point of fact she did; is she guilty of telling a falsehood? 
No; provided she means in her answer to say that she has concealed 
nothing that she is bound to tell, that is what was certainly her own, 
but of which she might most probably be deprived by the successor of 
her husband. And no doybt she can even make an affidavit to the 
truth of what she says.”* ‘ Suppose a person swears, intending to 
cheat and deceive, how is he bound? By virtue of religion he és not 
bound at all.”t ‘ Hence a person who gives a feigned consent to 
marriage, does not contract matrimony.”{ ‘ Should a person seduce 
a woman under a solemn and sincere promise of marriage, I think it 
most probable that such a promise is null and void, because it is radi- 
cally of no value as being contra bonos mores.”|| “ Many divines, 
chiefly now,” (does it mean since the Revolution of 1830?) “are of 
opinion that it is enough to declare a little more than half the 
amount of the real sum either paid in a purchase or inherited, to 
avoid paying the whole stamp or legacy duties. . . . . . This 
opinion does not seem improbable to me.”§ 


So much for truth. Now as to honesty,— 


“ The creditor who keeps secretly as much of the property of his 
debtor as the latter owes him, is not guilty of theft." This is by 
virtue of what is called ‘ compensatio occulta,” which.is admitted also 
in the case of a tailor, “‘ who adopts it to pay himself off what is fairly 
due to him, and who, were he to insist on full payment, could not 
stand the competition of other tailors who have recourse to occult com- 
pensation,” (that is to say, to keeping what belongs to their customers:) 
‘“‘ in like cases grave divines acquit the tailors of sin.”** The same 
is to be held with respect to a servant who “ having, without theological 
guilt, broken a costly china vase, the master deducts the value from 
his salary. The servant pilfers now and then from his master, a shil- 
ling or two at a time, to make up the sum deducted from his salary. 
This servant acts quite lawfully in compensating himself.”t} In play- 
ing there are certain frauds well known and used even among well- 
behaved persons; as for instance looking at the cards of their adver- 
sary, if he be not sharp in putting them out of sight.” ¢{ 


These specimens will, we suppose, be more than enough to 
satisfy our readers that a Government would be guilty of a 
gross dereliction of their duty were they to allow persons who 


ng Sr en RRND 





* Moullet, tom. i. p. 256. + Ibid. p. 221. 

t Ibid. p. 621. These principles are repudiated by Dens, Theol. Mor. de Jura- 
mento, N, 156. 

|| Examen raisonné, tom. i. p. 423. This is also the opinion of Lyonnet, Tract. 
de justicia et jure, a Lyons book of 1836. 

§ Examen, tom. i. p. 381. The Jesuits of Lyons were caught acting on these 
ey and fined by the office of Stamps and Taxes. 

{| Moullet, tom. i, p. 324. ** Tbid. p. 522. 

++ Ibid. p. 523, 524. tt Examen, tom. i. p. 364, 
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profess, propagate, and teach such principles, to infect the 
rising generation, by trusting to them the unrestrained educa- 
tion of young arco We think, also, that M. Libri, and 
those who have like him fearlessly exposed to public execration 
such corrapting maxims, deserve the thanks of mankind. But 
what will our readers think of the impudence of a party who 

ropagate them, and yet attack the University as a seminary of 
immorality and vice ? 

We must hasten to conclude. The fourth letter of M. Libri 
is extremely interesting, being a history of the struggles of the 
University against the religious orders, who tried to invade it as 
early as the heiuing of the 13th century; and we sincerely 
regret that we have no space left for doing more than to direct 
the attention of our readers to this part of the work. The fifth 
and last letter is “ on the liberty of instruction according to the 
French laws.” It contains a rapid, as well as correct, account of the 
origin and present state of the law on the subject, which we have 
already given somewhat more at length, to make it intelligible to 
our readers; it contains also some very just observations on the 
debates which were going to take place on the law which was 
discussed before the French Houses in May and.June last. With- 
out a more thorough knowledge of the opinions and political life 
of several leading persons mentioned by M. Libri, as expected 
to participate in the discussion, than we can expect the general- 
ity of our readers to possess, we cannot flatter ourselves that his 
: Rereer se would be duly appreciated, unaccompanied by expla- 
nations, for which we have no room. There is, however, a do- 
cument mentioned in this letter, and added at length at the end 
of the volume, too interesting to be overlooked by us. 

It appears, that on a circular being addressed to the Bishops 
at Paris, by the ministers of public worship, respecting the at- 
tacks on the University, six prelates met at Paris, and sent their 
observations in the strictest confidence to all the French bishops, re- 

uesting them, in order to secure uniformity in the substance of 
the answers to the Minister from each bishop, to vary the expres- 


sions, and thus to avoid the appearance of concert. These ob- 
servations were — lithographed by an unknown printer. 


It would be too long, although extremely interesting, to analyze 
them ; we shall therefore only allude to some of their most promi- 
nent points. First of all, these priests appear not so abusive of the 
University when in secret conclave, as they are when they write 
for public effect and to inflame the people against the Govern- 
ment. Next, (and Louis Philippe ought to look to this), the gene- 
rality of bishops are informed, that the royal family would be glad 
of their assistance in case of a demise of the Crown, and that there- 
fore the bishops need not fear being proceeded against for breaking 
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the law. It would be done with the utmost reluctance. Lastly, it 
is observed, that the real reason of the dislike, on the part of the 
new dynasty, of the education being under the control of the 
clergy, is the fear that the youths would be taught not to like Louis 
Philippe and his family ; the bishops, it is suggested, who can do tt 
conscientiously, ought to say something to give the Government 
confidence on this head. To these suggestions, others quite cha- 
racteristic of the party are added: for instance,—as it is well 
known that the Minister of Public Instruction, (M. Villemain), 
is a vain man, fond of praise, and as he goes regularly to mass, it 
would be as well to modify the abuse of the University with 
praise of the man for this and other good actions of his.* 

The alarming part of this business is the existence of a secret 
committee, commanding a secret press, and secretly influencing 
the apparently free unanimous opinions of the bishops, who draw 
their inspirations not from religion, but from unknown and irre- 
— advisers. Ought a government to be over-confident of 
the loyalty of such men? This system of secrecy goes much 
farther ; it begins from a secret body directing bishops, and it 
ends with secret societies being formed under the pretext of re- 
ligion. More real dangers are to be apprehended in France from 
the secret, than from the known, part of Jesuitism. We have 
seen it can admit persons who may live utterly unknown and un- 
suspected by the public of belonging to it. Such persons con- 
tinue to mix with all classes, and it is through them that Jesuit- 
ism attempts to penetrate now, as it did in former times, into all 
branches of the government, the army, the courts of law, the ca- 
binet—without speaking of the Church, where it is already all- 
powerful. There is. one of these societies, called “ Association 
Catholique.” For the present the authorities (the hierarchy it is 
called) that are to guide it, are not determined upon; in future, 
it is said, “they shall be such as Providence may inspire us.” 


‘“¢ Meanwhile the members of the association shall never inform any 
one of the existence of this society, and either directly or indirectly 
make known to any body whatever the means, the existence, or the 
rules of this work .... Every novice admitted to the Association, shall 
swear to fight to death the enemies of humanity. All his days and all 
his hours shall be dedicated to the development of Christian civiliza- 
tion.t He swears eternal hatred to the genius of evil, and promises 
absolute and unreserved submission to our holy Father the Pope, and 





* This, however, is what has not been done. M. Villemain, worried with inces- 
sant and keen pertinacity, has been driven out of his senses, and no doubt his un- 
scrupulous enemies will represent this as a visitation for his anti-jesuitical conduct. 
as Of course for a Roman Catholic those only who belong to his creed are 

ristians, 
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to the hierarchick superiors of the Associations.”* The director in ad- 
mitting him, says: “ We have one soldier more.” 


The Association is the great support of the bishops in their 
polemics, and it will certainly be in the elections of a to 
the Lower House, if allowed to grow.t And Louis Philippe, on 
the abstract principle of liberty, is to allow such persons, so orga- 
nized, professing such principles as obedience to a foreign poten- 
tate, hating his dynasty, sworn to support despotism, acting on 
human passions and interests, in the name of the Almighty and 
as his ministers, to have the uncontrolled education of youth 
given over to them? 

Let no one truly religious be imposed upon by the calumnies 
heaped on the University and its brightest ornaments by the 
pseudo-religious party which we have been describing. ‘To all 
their unfair and unbecoming abuse we shall be satisfied with 
opposing the quiet and mild opinion of M. Coquerel :— . 


‘“‘ If the complaints of the Roman Catholics were well founded—if 
the University gave an atheistical instruction—if pantheism and in- 
fidelity were rampant in the colleges, the Roman clergy should not 
complain alone. We Protestant pastors would raise our voice as high 
as they do, in the name of the holy volume, the only rule of our 
faith It is a curious fact, that out of m~e that 800 Protestant 
pastors NOT ONE has joined the outery of the Vatholic clergy i 
a fact, that whilst the Roman bishops declare that France and her 
rising generation are under an atheistical education, the Protestant 
pastors, (who have a still greater interest in the question, being 
fathers, ) do not, in the slightest degree, partake of the uneasiness of the 
bishops, nor see any proofs of that deep irreligion that frightens their 
lordships. I am either greatly mistaken, or our tranquil silence will 
quiet more than the noisy censures will alarm. From the contrast, 
this irresistible consequence will be drawn, that Protestantism has 
nothing to fear from philosophy, whilst Catholicism, when ultramontane 
and Jesuitical, cannot be reconciled to live with it.” 


We shall close our article with one observation. We have seen 
that the majority of the bishops have been of Louis Philippe’s 
choice, and we are quite certain that they and their party have 
gone so far, relying, to a certain extent, on the connivance or wink- 
ing of the Government at what was going on. Louis Philippe, 
when in this country, is known to have said, that whenever a war 
breaks out it will be a religious war; and there is very little 





* Com this with the Institute of the Jesuits as to obedience, and then let 
anyone deny the common origin and present identity of the “ Society of Jesus,” 
and the “ Association Catholique.” 

_ + Geninge, 265 et seq. 
t Lettre a ?Archév. de Lyons, p. 10 et seq. 
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doubt that his various governments have, under his directions, 

repared themselves to lead the Catholic party in such a struggle. 

hose who want proofs of this have only to recall to mind the 
conduct of France in the East as well as in the Pacific. The 
missionaries sent forth by the very religious congregations. and 
associations which the laws forbid in France, were not. only tole- 
rated, but materially assisted, by.the political influence of Krance 
abroad. This is honestly confessed by M. Lenormant, and 
urged as an argument in support of the Jesuits. He speaks of 
certain schools at Smyrna, at which persons of all sects: and-re- 
ligions are instructed, without the slightest attempt at -prose- 
lytism :— 

“ Thus,” says he, “respect for Christianity, and attachment to France, 
penetrated everywhere. If, at a future period, political causes were 
to take us to those shores, we shall gather the fruit of these evangelical 
seeds (!!) and obstacles will be more easily overcome. Such are the 
agents that Catholicism spreads everywhere, and which it inspires in 
our favour. The most cunning, the most active, the most expensive 
diplomacy, would not arrive at such results.”* 


He then proceeds to show, how all over the East, the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe has been successfully extending French 
influence by means of missionaries ; he expects the same effects in 
China and in the Pacific, and casts a wistful eye after Canada. 
Now these are not the speculations of a theorist, but the sober 
views of an eminently practical man. Louis Philippe miscalcu- 
lated the effects of yielding to the Jesuitical party. In this miscal- 
culation, however, the lamented death of the Duke of Orleans has 
had great part. Had that Prince lived, the chances of the Duke 
of Bordeaux were infinitely less, and consequently the importance 
of the Clergy, as either friends or foes, proportionately affected. 
They would have been forced to submit without a murmur to the 
son of Louis Philippe, governing with a firm hand, and they might 
then have supported a government to which they were bound by 
gratitude. But no gratitude does now prevent them from show- 
ing how all their wishes and inclinations are for the return of 
bigotry and despotism ; for the time may come when they may 
boast of their treachery to their benefactor as an unflinching 
adherence to their duty. Should the Duke of Bordeaux die, 
Louis Philippe and his posterity will find in the Clergy the most 
zealous supporters of the prerogative, no matter how far it may 
be carried. As long as he lives, the priesthood will be the most 
dangerous enemy to the present dynasty, whom it may succeed 
in oppressing, if the civil power do not resolutely and sternly 


* Des associations religeuses, page 228. 
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crush their treacherous attempts of ultramontanism. As Count 
Montalembert said, with as much boldness as truth,—“ the 
Roman Catholic Church is not the slave, the client, or the auxi- 
liary of any one, SHE IS SOVEREIGN, OR SHE IS NOTHING.”* 
She must either be kept down by the principles of the French 
Revolution of 1830, or she will trample upon them, and rule 
despotically with the old sceptre of the Bourbons. 





* And her faithful sons are essentially rebels, when safe and expedient. This 
same M. de Montalembert said, with that mildness of expression for which his party 
are distinguished : “ As to the University, we withdraw from it, and damn it,” (nous 
la maudissons.) Déf. de lV’école libre, p. 15, edit. of 1844. In speaking of the law 
containing the articles organiques for the execution of the Concordat, he says without 
ceremony, that inasmuch as the Pope has not recognized them, “ We Catholics do 
not recognize them as law.” It seems, therefore, that the Pope is the competent 
authority in the eyes of certain Catholics to enact laws, and that to him, and not 
to their king, these loyal subjects owe allegiance whenever he chooses to claim it. 

The following passage, from a most violent diatribe of one Vedrine Curé of Lu- 
persac, entitled “Simple coup-d’cil sur les douleurs et les espérances de l’Eg- 
lise,’ which we have been able to procure only after the foregoing pages were 
in print, gives a correct idea of what the Jesuits really wish when they declaim 
about the monopoly of the University and liberty of education :—“ There is no 
more dangerous enemy of religion in France than the University . ... one of 
the two must yield, either the University or Catholicism It is therefore 
a duty for all the determined faithful—for all lovers of their country, to form a 
holy alliance—to join in a glorious crusade, in order to exterminate the Hydra 
with a hundred heads. ... . It is a sacred duty to make the four points of the 
heavens echo with the exterminating cry of old Cato,—Delenda Carthago.”— 


P. 104. 
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heaped upon him, 633, note—his letter on 
liberty of conscience, 633, 634 — the 
evils of auricular confession, 634, 635 
—immorality of books printed for the use 
of young clergymen and students, 635, 
636, note—immoral practices inculcated 
by the Jesuits, 636—M. Libri’s letter on 
the liberty of instruction according to the 
French laws, 638-640—influence of the 
French missionaries abroad, and enmity 
of the French clergy to the present dy- 
nasty, 641, 642, 

Jewish system of supporting the poor, su- 
periority of, 514. 


, 


Kashmir and the Panjab, the Baron Hii- 
gel’s travels in, 444. See Hiigel. 

King, Rev. David, LL.D., character of his 
essay on “ Union among Christians viewed 
in relation to the present state of religious 
parties in Scotland,” 580, 581. 


L. 

Lavoisier’s, M., “ Traité Elémentaire de 
Chimie, présenté dans un ordre nouveau 
et d’apres les découvertes modernes, &c.” 
56. See Davy. 


| Lenormant’s, M., efforts to prove the tole- 


ration of Catholicism, 619-622. 

Libri’s, M., “ Lettres sur le Clergé et sur 
la liberté d’enseignement,” 589, 631-649. 
See Jesuits. 
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Louis-Philippe, King of the French, enmity 
of the French clergy to him, 623, 641. 
Sce Jesuits. 


M. 

Mabratta war under the Indian administra- 
tion of the Marquess of Wellesley, 339- 
343. 

Maitland and Bannatyne Clubs, value of the 
cartularies published by them, 360-361— 
object of the Clubs, and value of their 
publications, 363, 364. 

Malthus, objections to his doctrine regard- 
ing population discussed, 3. See Political 
Economy. 

Mann, Mr., Secretary to the Massachusetts’ 
Board of Education, his summary of the 
state of education in Europe, 149, 150, 
note. 

Mauritius, the, social condition of, 113, 114. 
Mazzini, Mr., opening of his letters by the 
Secretary of State, and narrative of the 
plan adopted by him to discover whether 
they had been so, 258, note. See Post 
Office Espionage. 

Measor’s, Rev. H. P., M. A., &c., Tour in 
Egypt, Arabia Petreea, and the Holy 
Land, 515—his credulity on the subject of 
the Holy Sepulchre and other holy spots 
and relies, 531-534. 

Melrose Abbey, sketch of its history, 367. 
Mineralogy, a system of, by James Dana, 
A.M., 297—inattention paid to the laws 
which regulate the constitution of mineral 
species, B.—defect in the first chapter of 
Paley’s “ Natural Theology,” 297-299 
origin of the defective systems of minera- 
logy, 299-301—elements constituting the | 
materials of the mineral species, and faci- 
lity with which they combine, 301-305— | 
manner in which they combine, 305-309 | 
—injurious effects of many systems of mi- | 
neralogy, 309-311—Mr. Dana’s remarks 
on Crystallography, 311-314—his three 
systems of mineralogy, and their defects, 
314-3]18—origin of the natural method 
adopted by him, 319, 320—chemical me- | 
thod and systems of Berzelius and Dr. 
Thomson, 320, 321—his chemical classifi- 
cation, 321, 322—practicability of a sys- 
tem being framed having a fixed princi- 
ple, 322, 323. 
Minto, Lord, his government of the British | 
Empire in India, 345, 346. 

Monks, Scottish, 360—value of the cartu- | 
laries of various religious houses, publish- | 
ed by the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, | 
360, 361—deficiencies of the early Scot- 
tish chroniclers, 361, 362—character of 
modern antiquarian researches, 362, 363 | 
—object of the Bannatyne and Maitland | 
Clubs, and value of their publications, 363, | 
364—sketch of the history of the Bishop- | 
rick of Glasgow, 365, 366—of the Abbey | 
of Paisley, 366—of the Abbey of Dun- 
fermline, 367—of Melrose Abbey, ib.—of 











the Abbey of Holyrood, 367, 368—bene- 
factors of the monks, 369-372—character 
of the monks, and their modeof living, 373- 
378—their irreligion and immorality, 378, 
379—privileges granted to them, and con- 
sequences thereof, 379, 380—licentious- 
ness of the people, and its causes, 380, 
381—manner in which the violence of the 
priests in acquiring property was repaid 
at the Reformation, as illustrated by the 
cruelties inflicted on Allan Stewart, Ab- 
bot of Crossraguel, by the Earl of Cassilis, 
381-383—virtue and patriotism of the 
Scottish peasantry at the Reformation, 
383, 384—-weak sentimentality prevailing 
in the present day regarding the Refor- 
mation, 384-386—condition of the JVati- 
vi, 387—controversy of Mr. Riddell with 
Mr. Innes, the editor of the Cartularies, 
387, 389—manner in which the Cartula- 
ries are edited, 389. 

Mons, Bishop of. See Bouvier. 

Muriatie acid, Sir Humphry Davy’s en- 
quiry into the relations of Chlorine to, 76, 
77 


Murray’s, Hugh, F.R.S.E., United States of 
America, character of, 174. 


N. 

Napoleon’s detention after the Battle of 
Waterloo, Lord Chancellor Eldon’s rea- 
soning thereanent, 245, 246--system of 
education pursued by him, 592-594. 

Newman, Mr., views of him and his party 
as to the genuineness of the Holy Cross, 
525. 

Newton’s, Sir Isaac, reflecting telescope, 


Nonenwara Mountain, notice of, and ac- 
count of the ascent of the Baron Hiigel, 
460, 461. 


0. 

Olin’s, Stephen, D.D., president of the 
American Wesleyan University ; Travels 
in Egypt, Arabia Petreea and the Holy 
Land, 515—his views in relation to the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre, and the genu- 
ineness of the Holy Cross, 524, 525—his 
credulity and respect for tradition, 534, 
535. 

Oude, the cessions exacted from the Nabob 


of, by the Marquess of Wellesley, 337-339. 


P. 
Paisley, Abbey of, sketch of its history, 366. 
Palestine, quantity of visitors to, and effect 
of the large number of published narra- 
tives of visits, 515-518—influences lead- 
ing travellers to the Holy Land, 518,519— 
character of travellers, 519-521—contro- 
versy regarding the site of the Holy Sepul- 
chreand the genuineness of the Holy Cross, 
522, 524—Dr. Wilde’s opinion on the sub- 
ject,524—-views of the author of“ Eothen,”’ 
tb.—of Dr. Olin, 524, 525—of Mr. New- 
manand his party, 525—difficulty as to the 
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relative position of the Sepulchre and 
Calvary, 526—Lamartine’s description, 
526, 527—-views as to the removal of the 
site of Jerusalem and that of the Sepul- 
chre, 527, 528--Dr. Robinson’s explanation 
of the views of travellers on the subject, 
528, 529—his high qualifications, and his 
refutation of the legends concerning the 
Sepulchre and the Cross, 530, 531—cre- 
dulity of Mr. Measor on the subject, 531- 
534—credulity of Dr. Olin, and his re- 
spect for tradition, 534, 535—character 
of “Three Weeks in Palestine and Le- 
banon,” 536—testimonies of its author to 
the superstition and profligacy of the 
Monks, 536, 537—probability of'a reform, 
538—opinions as to the rebuilding of 
some of the stones of the Temple, 539, 
540—views of. the author of “ Three 
Weeks in Palestine,” regarding the Se- 
pulchre and. other holy places, 540, 54:1 
—character of Dr. Fisk’s “ Pastor’s Me- 
morial of Egypt, the Holy Land, &c.,’” 
and of Mr. R. H. Herschell’s “ Visit-to 
my Fatherland,” 541, 542—criticisms on 
Dr. Wilde’s narrative, 542-550—prin- 
ciple of false religious expediency by 
which authors on the Holy Land have 
been guided, and absurdities to which it 
may yet lead, 550-552—Christian Reve- 
lation bespeaks the place of its promulga- 
tion, 554—usefulness of research in Pa- 
lestine for the illustration and evidence 
of Christian Revelation, and obstacles in 
the way of a free exploration of Scripture 
antiquities, 554, 555—the certainty of the 
antiquity of the Haram ; Mr. Wolcott’s 
description thereof, and notice of. Mr. 
Tipping’s sketches, 556-560—character 
of the parties who will probably repair to 
the Holy Land on its becoming fully ac- 
cessible, and cautions to certain of these, 
560-564—effects of a thorough examina- 
tion of Palestine, 565. 
Paley’s, Archbishop, Natural Theology, de- 
fect in the first chapter, 297-299. 
Panjab, the Baron Hiigel’s travels in, 444 
—description of, 450, 451. See Hiigel. 
Parihasapur, city of, notice thereof, 459. 
Political Economy of the Bible, 1—-charac- 
ter of “ Remedies suggested for some of | 
the evils which constitute ‘The Perils of | 
the Nation,’?” 1-3—objections of its | 
author to the doctrine of Malthus regard- | 
| 
| 
} 


ing population discussed, 3-5—fallacies of 
many political economists, 6, 7-—import- 
ance of a Christian education for the | 
elevation of the people, 7-9——Malthusian 
doctrine not at variance with the Bible, 
9-17—acted upon in society, 17, 18—vir- | 
tuous celibacy not unlawful, 19—advan- 
tages of marriage being prudently de- 
layed, 20-22—Christian education neces- 
sary for amelioration of the people’s con- 
dition, 23, 24—its efficiency for this end | 
exemplified in the comparative state of © 


INDEX. 











Scotland in 1698 and in 1717, 25, 26— 
acquaintance of the people with prin- 
ciples of political economy unnec 

for their elevation, 27-29—Christian in- 
struction sufficient to repress early mar- 
riages, 30-32—influence of Christian ex- 
ample on community at large, 32-34— 
importance of population not increasing 
faster than the means of subsistence, 34 
—absurdity of speculating on the capabili- 
ties of the soil for the purpose of advising 
early marriages, 35—superiority of Chris- 
tian education, as a mode of effecting re- 
form, over all political economy, 36-38— 
the comfort of the people in their own 
hands, 39-41—evil influence which a 
want of education exerts on society, as 
exemplified by past and present condi- 
tion of Paisley, 41-45—standard of enjoy- 
ment desired for the body of the people, 
45, 46—light cast by the Scriptures on 
the questions at issue among political 
economists, 47-49—harmony between 
ca and science of political economy, 

, 52. 

Poor Laws of Scotland— Report from Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for enquiring 
into the administration and practical ope- 
ration of, 471—remarks of Dr. W. P. 
Alison on the Report, and on Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s dissent therefrom, ib.—Dr. Alison’s 
perseverance in the cause of humanity, 
ib.—extent of the report, and its probable 
effects, 471, 472—advantages of a per- 
missive law, and evils of adopting the 
compulsory system of support, 472-477— 
necessity of a certain provision for the 
lunatic and diseased poor, illustrated by 
cases, 477-487—insufficiency of relief at 
present granted, 487—necessity of com- 
pulsory system, if adopted, being fully 
acted out, 488, 489—advantages of the 
voluntary or gratuitous system, 490-492 
—facts regarding a trial thereof made in 
Glasgow, and advantages of a permissive 
clause in its favour in any act of Parlia- 
ment on the subject, 492-499—manner 
in which Dr. Alison magnifies the topic 
of controversy, 499, 506—his misappre- 
hension of the state and capabilities of 
the common people, 500-503—his views 
as to forcing the selfish to share the bur- 
den of support with the benevolent, 503, 
504—his mistake as to elevating the cha- 
racter of the poor by means of higher 
comfort, instead of raising their comfort 
by means of their improved character, 
505, 506—the rights of unemployed able- 
bodied labourers, 506, 507—mischievous 
character of a compulsory provision for 
them, 507, 508—beneficial effects of a 
capital being in the hands of labourers, 
508-511—Dr. Alison’s remarks on the 
evidence of Dr. Chalmers in regard to 
begging, and the effects thereon of a 
thorough parochial system, 511, 512— 
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reasons for advocating the introduction of | 
a permissive clause into an act of Parlia- | 
ment, 5]3,514—superiority of the Jewish | 
system of supporting the poor, 514. 

Population, objections to the doctrines of | 
Malthus regarding, discussed, 3-5—im- 
portance of its not increasing faster than 
the means of subsistence, 34. See Poli- 
tical Economy. 

Post-Office Espionage, presentation by Mr. 
Duncombe of petition for appointment of 
a committee of the House of Commons 
on the subject, and its refusal, 257, 258— 
plan adopted by Mr. Mazzini to discover 
whether his letters had been opened, 258, 
note— petition from M. Stoltzmann, and 
refusal of Sir James Graham to afford 
any information, 259, 260—motion in the 
House of Lords, 260—appointment of 
Secret Committees by the House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords respectively, 
261, 262__refusal to allow Mr. Duncombe 
a place on the Commons’ Committee, 262- 
265—incorrectness of the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee, 265, 265—errors of 
the Commons’ Committee, 266-268—ille- 
gality of a general warrant, 268, 269the 
British Government informer to a Fo- 
reign Government, and cruelty and in- 
justice of the proceeding, 269-274—inno- 
cence of the parties whose letters were 
opened, and groundlessness of the war- 
rants, 275-277— illegality of the warrants, 
278, 279-~concealments by the Commit- 
tees in their Reports of the mode of open- 
ing the letters and forwarding them, 280, 
281—their statements regarding the fo- 
reign department of the Post-Office, with 
an inquiry into the facts, and the prac- 
tice in foreign countries, 281-287 — 
treachery and forgery of the system pur- 
sued, its practice unnecessary for good 





government, and productive of great 
evils, 287-295. 


| 


R. 

Ramage, John, his telescopes, 188, 189. 

Ranjit Singh, notice of, 463. Sce Hiigel. 

Reformation in Scotland, the, 381-386. See 
Monks. 

Religion, general respect for, in the United 
States of North America, 148—necessity 
of its diffusion, its present state and 
growing influence there, 157-162. 

“ Remedies suggested for some of the evils 
which constitute* The perils of the na- 
tion,’ ” its character, 1—objections of its 
author to the doctrine of Malthus regard- 
ing population discussed, 3. See Political 
Economy. 

Riddell, John, Advocate, his controversy 
with Mr. Cosmo Innes, 387-389. 

Robinson’s, Edward, D.D., “ Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia Petreea, &c.,” and “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra ; or Tracts and Essays on topics 
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connected with Biblical literature and 
Theology,” 515—his explanation of the 
views of travellers on the subject of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Holy Cross, 528, 
529—his high qualifications and his refu- 
tation of the legends concerning the se- 
pulchre and the cross, 530, 531. 

Rosse’s, Ear! of, reflecting telescopes, 175. 
See Telescopes. 


S. 

Sabbath, its observance in the United States 
of North America and Great Britain 
compared, 160, 161. 

Satlej, native mode of crossing it, 450. 

——* not the original condition of man, 

0 


Scotland, Report on the poor laws of, 471. 
See Poor Laws. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, controversy regarding 
the site of, and the genuineness of the 
Holy Cross, 522. See Palestine. 

Sikhs, the kingdom of the, 462-470. See 
Hiigel. 

Slavery, party responsible for its continu- 
ance in the United States of North Ame- 
rica, 168—various sentiments held in 
America on the subject, and conduct of 
those who hold them, | 68-171—conside- 
rations to be borne in mind by inhabitants 
of this country in regard to American 
slavery, 171-173—conduct of Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon in reference to its abolition 
in the British Colonies, 244, 245. 

Stanley’s, Arthur Penrhyn, M.A., Life and 
Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., 
its character, 405. See Arnold. 

Stewart, Allan, Abbot of Crossraguel. 
Crossraguel. 

Stoltzmann, Mr., his petition in reference to 
the opening of his letters, 259. See Post- 
Office Espionage. 

Struthers, Gavin, D.D., remarks on his Es- 
say on “ Party Spirit : its prevalence and 
insidiousness,”’ 582, 583, 

Symington, Andrew, D.D., character of his 
Essay on “ The Unity of the Heavenly 
Church, the influence whieh the prospect 
of it should exercise,” 583-585. 


See 


T. 

Telescopes, the Earl of Rosse’s Reflecting, 
175—immensity of the sidereal universe, 
175, 176—usefulness of the telescope in 
the study of astronomy, 176, 177—its ori- 
gin and application by Galileo, 177, 178 
—improvements by Christian Huygens 
and others, 178-180— James Gregory’s 
Reflecting Telescope, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s change thereon, 181—construction 
of telescopes by various parties, 181, 182 
—Sir William Herschel’s labours and dis- 
coveries, 183-188—John Ramage’s tele- 
scopes, 188, 189—the Achromatic tele- 
scope, construction of by Mr. Chester 
More Hall, M. Guinand, and others, 
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189-194 — services of the Achromatic 
telescope, and remarks on the binary si- 
dereal universe, 194-198-—the Earl of | 
Rosse’s labours in the improvement of re- | 
flecting telescopes, and observations made | 
therewith, 199-208— prospect of farther | 
astronomical discoveries, 209-212. 

Thomson’s, Dr., Chemical System of Mine- | 
ralogy, 321. 

Thornton’s, Edward, Esq., “ History of the 
British Empire in India”—its peculiar | 
claims, 324—evil effects of the brevity of 
his history of India preceding the rise of 
our power there, 324, 325—importance 

iven to military operations by Mr. | 

hornton, and his dislike to Governors | 
who were averse to war, 326-328 — Go- | 
vernment of the Marquess of Cornwallis, | 
and Mr. Thornton’s views regarding it, | 
328—his war with Tippoo, 328-331 — his 
internal government, 331-333— situation 
of the Marquess of Wellesley as Governor 
compared with that of Warren Hastings, 
333-335 —Lord Wellesley’s dealings 
towards Tippoo, 335, 336—his assump- 
tion of the. government of the Carnatic, 
336—the cessions exacted by him from 
the Nabob of Oude, 337-339—the Mah- 
ratta War, 339-343—second Adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis, 344-345— 
Lord Minto’s Government, 345-346— 
character of the Marquess of Hastings’ 
Administration, and Mr. Thornton’s 
views thereof, 346-347—Freedom of the 
Indian Press, 347-348—the Burmese 
war and capture of Bhurtpore under 
Lord Amherst, 348-350—government of 
Lord William Bentinck, 350-351—evils 
of universal dominion as consequent upon 
the system advocated by Mr. Thernton, 
351-352—advantages of our being con- 
tent to be the paramount power in India, 
352-354—defects of our Indian Govern- 
ment, 354-355—courage necessary to en- 
able a Governor to follow a_ peaceful 
course, 356—our present position in 
India, 356-358. 

Tipping, William, his Sketches of remarka- 
ble places in the Holy Land, 557. 

Tippoo, war of Lord Cornwallis with, 328- 
331—Lord Wellesley’s dealings towards 
him, 335-336. 

Toryism, Dr. Arnold’s opinion thereof, 407. 

Tractarian Controversy, Dr. Arnold’s part 
in, 431-433. 

Twiss, Horace, his Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, 212. See Eldon. 





Union, Christian, Essays on, circumstances 


to which they.owe their origin, 565-566 
—essential unity of the Christian Church 
and evidence of the evangelical churches 
on the subject, 566-569—necessity of a 
recognition of the principle, 569-573 — 
authors of the essays with their subjects 
574—character of the introductory essay 
by Dr. Chalmers, 575—of Dr. Balmer’s 
essay on the “Scriptural Principle of 
Unity,” 575—his remarks on the effects of 
division, 576-577—manner in which he 
argues the desirableness of Union, 577- 
578—Dr. Candlish’s Essay on “ Christian 
Unity in connexion with the propagation 
of the Gospel,” 578—character of the 
Essay on “Christian Union viewed in rela- 
tion to the present state of religious par- 
ties in England,” by Rev. J. A. James 
579-580—and of that on “ Union viewed 
in relation to the present state of reli- 
gious parties in Scotland,” by Rev. Dr. 
King, 580-581_Dr. Wardlaw’s essay on 
“ A Catholic Spirit ; its consistency with 
conscientiousness,” 581-582—remarks on 
Dr. Struthers’ essay on “ A Party Spirit ; 
its prevalence and insidiousness,” 582- 
583—character of Dr. Symington’s essay 
on “ The Unity of the Heavenly Church ; 
the influence which the prospect of it 
should exercise,” 583-585—importance of 
the Churches attending to the advices and 
warnings of the various essayists, 586— 
necessity of an advocacy of truth being 
accompanied by love, 587-588. 


W. 
Wardlaw, Ralph, D. D., his essay on “ A 


Catholic spirit : its consistency with con- 
scientiousness,” 581, 582. 


Wellesley, Marquess of, his situation as 


Governor-General in India compared with 
that of Warren Hastings, 333-335— inci- 
dents in his government, 335-343. See 
Thornton. 


Wilde’s, W.K., M.R.LA., Narrative of a 


Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, and along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, &c., 515 
—his views as to the site of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, and the genuineness of the Holy 
Cross, 524—criticisms on his narrative, 
542-550. 


| Wolcott, Mr. his description of the Haram, 


559. 


Wolff, Dr. Joseph, estimate formed regard- 


ing him and his work relating to Kash- 
mir by the Baron Hiigel, 447, 448. 
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